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PREFACE 


The  U.S.-Japan  Cooperatfve  Progran  In  Natural  Resources  (UJNR)  was  established  In  1964  for  the 
exchange  of  technical  Itiformtlon  and  experience  Mutually  beneficial  to  the  econoirfcs  and  welfare  of 
both  countries.  The  Panel  en  Vind  and  Seismic  Effects  held  Its  first  joint  meeting  In  1969  In  Toliyo. 
Japan.    The  joint  meeting  has  been  held  annually  ever  since,  alternately  In  Japan  and  the  U.S. 

The  Fourteenth  Joint  Meeting  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on      i7-20»  1982.  Under  five  themes, 
thirty-nine  technical  papers  were  presented  and  discussed.  Ten  task  coMslttees  on  the  Panel  also 
held  their  meetings  during  this  period*  Prior  to  the  Joint  meeting,  the  third  U.S.-Japan  Joint 
Uorfcshop  on  Repair  and  Retrofit  of  Structures  was  held  on  Nay  13-15,  1982  at  San  Francisco.  California 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Task  Conmlttee  C  •  Repair  and  Retrofit  on  Existing  Struc^ires. 

These  proceedings  include  the  program  of  the  Fourteenth  Joint  Meeting,  the  formal  panel  resolu- 
tions, the  technical  papers,  and  the  task  coonlttee  reports.  The  text  of  the  papers  has  been  edited 
for  clarity. 

Preparation  of  the  proceedings  was  partially  supported  by  funds  from  the  National  Sdenee 
Foundation* 

H.  S.  Lew,  Secretary 

U.S.  Panel  on  Wind 
and  Seismic  Effects 
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SI  CONVERSION  UNITS 
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States  as  a  signatory  to  the  Seneral  Conference  on  Vlelghts  and  Maasures,  which  gave  official  status 
to  the  International  Sjf*tm  of  Units  (SI)  In  1960,  the  table  belou  Is  presented  to  facilitate  conver- 
sion to  SI  Units.  1tea<ters  Interested  In  Making  further  use  of  the  coherent  systew  of  SI  units  are 
referred  to:    MBS  SP  330,  1977  Edition,  The  International  System  of  Units;  and  ASTM  Standard  for 
Metric  Practice. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  Fourteenth  Jofnt  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  -  Japan  Panel  on  wmd  and  Sefsnic  Effects  was  held  f  n 
Uashlngton,  D.C.,  Un1tc4  States  froi  Nay  17  throunh  20,  1982.  Thfs  publlcatfon,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Joint  Meeting,  Includes  the  program,  list  of  molbers,  formal  resolutions,  technical  papers, 

and  the  task  committee  reports.    Subjects  covered  In  the  papers  presented  to  the  panel  Include 
(1)  characteristics  of  strong  winds,  (2)  wind  loads  on  structures  and  design  criteria,  (3)  earthquake 
ground  notions  and  dynamic  analysis  of  enbankment  dans,  (4)  soil  liquefaction  studies  and  methods 
to  Improve  liquefaction  resistance  (5)  seismic  loads  on  structures  and  design  criteria,  (6)  stress 
analyses  of  pipelines  during  earthquakes.  (7)  full-scale  seismic  experiments,  (8)  earthquake  hazard 
reduction  program,  (9)  use  of  the  microcomputer  for  earthquake  studies,  (10)  quantitative  evaluation 
of  damages  caused  by  winds  and  earthquakes,  and  (11)  tsunami  research  projects. 

Ke^ywords:  Accelerograph;  codes;  design  criteria;  disaster;  earthquakes;  earthquake  hazards; 

geotechnlcal  engineering;  ground  failures;  liquefaction;  pipeline;  selsmlclty;  solids; 
standards;  structural  engineering;  structural  response;  tsunami;  wind  loads;  and  winds. 
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T.  Ariman 
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10:^0  A.M.  Experlrientdl  Studies  on  Seisnfc  Pe*iavfor  of  Structural  Menhers  '.'sfng  a 

C^ynarrn'c  Structural  Testing  FjciHty  at  PV.'RI  -  E.  Kur1bj.yjshi  ,  T.  Iwjsakl. 
T.  Hat^ate,  and  R.  Hagluara 

Speaker:    T.  Iwasaki 

n  :QCi  A.M.  Discussion 

11  -.20  A.M.  Report  of  the  Urakawa-oki  Earthquake  of  March  21,  1982  -  T.  Yasue, 

T.  Iwasaki    Y.  Sasaki,  H.  Asanuma.  and  T.  Nakajlna 

Speakers:    T.  Iv/asaki 

S.  Qkamoto 
IC.  Qhtair, 

11 :5n  A.M.  Discijsrsion 

T2:0P  S'OON  Lunct'  -  Pining  Room  C 

1 ;30  P.M.  Seismic  Response  of  Cable  Stayed  Brfdges  -  J.  Fleming  and  J.  D.  Zenk 

Speaker     J.  Fleming 

1 :50  P.M.  Behavior  of  Concrete-Filled  Steel  Tubes  -  N.  Narlta.  S.  Saeki .  and 

M.  kanai 

Speaker:    T.  Okubo 

2;10  P.M.  Microcomputer  for  Earthquake  Studies  -  S.  K.  Takahashi 

Speaker:    S.  K.  Takahashi 

2:2C  P.M.  ni<;cii<:siQn 
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Chairman:    Dr.  Tadayoshi  Okubo 

3:00  P.M.  Construction  and  Testing  of  a  Full-Scale  Reinforced  Concrete  Specimen  - 

J.  K.  Wight 

Speaker:    J.  K.  Wight 

3:20  P.M.  A  Pror,ress  Report  on  the  Full-Scale  Seisnic  Experinent  of  a  Seven-Story 

Reinforced  Concrete  Building  -  S.  Ckarroto.  S.  Nakata.  T.  KaiinnQsono. 
M.  Yoshimura.  and  Y.  Kitakawa 

Part  1.    Pseudodynamic  Tests  Before  Repair 

Speaker:    T.  Kaminosono 
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3:45  P.M.  Part  2.   Pseudo^ynamfc  Tests  After  Repafr 

Speaker:   S.  Nakata 
4:10  P.H.  Dfscusslon 

4:30  P.H.  Tests  of  Planar  Wall  Asseiii>11es  Under  In  Plane  Statfc  Reversing  Loads  - 

B.  Korgan,  H.  Hirashi,  and  U.  6.  Corley 

Speaker:  B.  Morgan 
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5:00  P.M.  Research  Program  on  the  Full-Scale  Seismic  Experiments  of  Steel  Buildings 

N.  Watabe  and  H.  Yamanouchi 

Speaker:   S*  Okanoto 

5:20  P.M.         Status  of  U.S.  Research  Program  on  Full-Scale  Steel  Buildings  -  S.  C.  Liu 

Speaker:    S.  C.  Liu 
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6:00  P.M.  Adjourn 

WEDNESDAY  -  May  19   Lec'-urp  Room  B.  Administration  Building 
THEME  III  »  STORM  SURGE 

Chairman:   Or.  Edward  0.  Pfrang 
9:00  A.M.         A  Tsunami  Research  Plan  for  the  United  States  -  E.  Bernard 
Speaker:   E.  Bernard 

9:20  A.M.         Digital  Data  Services  for  Tsunamis  and  Engineering  Seismology  -  J.  Lander 

Speaker:    J.  Lander 

9:40  A.M.  Discussion 

9:50  A.M.  Break 

THEHE  V  -  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  WITH  DEVELOP IWB  COUMTRIES 

Chairman:   Dr.  Tadayoshi  Okubo 

10:10  A.K.         United  State  Foreign  Assistance  Program  on  Tsunami  Hazard  -  P.  F.  Krumpe 
and  G.  T.  Hebenstrelt 

Speaker:   P.  F.  Krumpe 

10:30  A.H*  Technical  Cooperation  in  Developing  Countries  in  Earthquake  Engineering  - 

K.  Kamlmura,  N.  Watabe.  Y.  Ishlyawa.  and  Y.  Yanazaki 

Speaker:  H.  Hlrosawe 

10:50  A.M.  Incrcrrental  Txpansion  and  Aseismic  Design  of  Low-Cost  Housing  in  Sites 

and  Services  Project  -  E.  Simiu  and  J.  M.  Courtney 

Speaker:   E.  Simiu 
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A.    Strong  Motion  Instrumentation  Arrays  and  Data 
C.  Repair  and  Retrofit  of  Existing  Structures 
0.   Fvaluatfon  of  Performance  of  Structures 

F.    0!saster  Prevention  "tetfiods  for  Lifeline  Systems 

J.    Wind  and  Earthquake  Engineering  for  Transportation  Systems 

Lunch  -  Dining  Room  C 

Task  Conmlttee  Meetings  (con't.) 

A.    Strong  Motion  Instrumentation  Arrays  and  Data 

C.  Repair  and  Retrofit  of  Existing  Structures 

D.  Evaluation  of  Perrormdnce  Structures 

F.   Disaster  Prevention  Methods  for  Lifeline  Systests 

J.  Wfnd  and  Eirtliquake  Engineering  for  Transportation  Systems 

Break 

Mjourn 


fT'-ure  Room  B,  Adni  ni  stration  Building 
Task  Comnittee  MeetinQS 
B.    Large-Scale  Testing  Program 

E.    Land  Use  Program  for  Controlling  Natural  Hazard  Effects 

G.  Hind  Characteristics  and  Structural  Response 

H.  Soil  Behavior  and  Staiilllty  During  Earthquakes 

I.  Storm  Surge  and  Tsunamis 

Break 

Task  Connlttae  Meetings  (con't.) 
6.    Large-ScaTe  Testing  Program 

E.    Land  Use  Program  for  ControTTing  '.'atural  Hazard  Effects 

G.  Wind  Characteristics  and  Structural  Response 

H.  Soil  Behavior  and  Stability  During  Earthquakes 

I.  storm  Surge  and  Tsunamis 
Resolution  Committee 

Lunch  -  Dining  Room  C 

Task  Committee  Reports 

A.  Strong  Motion  Instrumentation  Arrays  and  Data 

B.  Large-scale  Testing  Program 

C.  Repair  and  Retrofit  of  Existing  Structures 

D.  Evaluation  of  Performance  of  Structures 

E.  Land  Use  Program  for  Controlling  Natural  Hazard  Effects 

F.  Disaster  Prevention  Methods  for  Lifeline  Systems 

G.  Wind  Characteristics  and  Structural  Response 

H.  Soil  Behavior  and  Stability  During  Earthquakes 

I.  Storm  Surge  and  Tsunamis 

J.  Mind  and  Earthquake  Engineering  for  Transportation  Systems 

Moptlon  of  Final  ResoTutlon 

Break 
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CLOSING  SESSION 


4:00  P.N.         Call  to  Order  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Lew,  Secretary,  U.S.  Panel 

Closing  Remarks  by  Dr.  Tadayoshi  Okubo,  Chairman,  Japanese  Panel 
Closing  Remarks  by  Or.  Edward  0.  Pfrang,  Chairman,  U.S.  Panel 

4:30  P.N.  Adjourn 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  JOIPTT  MEETING 
U.S.-JAPAN  PANEL  ON  MIND  AND  SEISMIC  EFFECTS 
U.J.K.R. 

Washington,  D.C. ,  U.S.A. 
May  17-20,  1982 

Th«  followfng  resolutions  for  future  sctlvltfes  of  this  Panel  are  hereby  adopted: 

1.  The  Fourteenth  Joint  Meeting  provided  an  extremely  valuable  exchange  of  technical  information 
Mhfch  MS  beneficial  to  both  countries.   In  view  of  the  faport'xce  of  cooperative  programs  on 
the  subject  of  wind  and  seismic  effects,  the  continuation  of  Joint  Panel  Meetings  Is  considered 
essential. 

2.  The  Panel  on  Wind  and  Seismic  Effects  recognizes  the  Importance  of  the  continued  exchange  of 
technical  informatfon  and  research  data  and  the  promotion  of  Joint  research  programs  Inettiding 
the  exchange  of  personnel  and  use  of  available  facilities  In  both  countries.  T1ius»  these 
activities  should  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 

3.  The  Panel  recognizes  the  accomplishments  of  the  U.S*-Japan  Cooperative  Program  on  Large-Scale 
Testing. 

The  Panel  continues  to  endorse  the  technical  content  of  the  Joint  Program  Involving  Large-Scale 
Testing  of  Steel  Structures.  Close  Morking  relationships  should  be  maintained  between  the  Panel 
and  the  Joint  Technical  Coordinating  Comlttee  of  the  Large-Scale  Testing  Program. 

The  Panel  endorses  the  efforts  of  Task  Connlttee  (B)  to  examine  the  vse  of  masonry  In  both 
countries  and  review  this  construction  type  for  a  possible  coordinated  research  program. 

The  Panel  encourages  the  exchange  of  Information  on  large-scale  testing  facilities  and  large> 
scale  testing  programs  In  both  countries. 

Because  the  workshops  on  Repair  and  Retrofit  of  Existing  Structures  have  been  so  successful.  It 
Is  recommended  that  continued  exchange  of  technical  Information  be  made  on  a  timely  basis  by 
the  workshop  participants.   It  is  further  reconnended  that  workshops  be  held  In  the  future  on 
codes  and  standards  and  construction  practices  for  repair  and  retrofit  of  structures. 
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5.  The  Panel  agrees  with  the  reconmendatlon  of  Taste  Committee  (D)  on  Evaluatton  of  Performance  of 
Structures,  that  workshops  be  held  on  "Evaludtion  of  Performance  of  Existing  Buildings  for 
Resistance  to  Earthquakes."  The  first  workshop  Is  tentatively  pUnned  to  be  held  in  Tsukuba 
Scfenee  City,  Japan.  In  Ibiy  1983,  prior  to  the  15th  Joint  U*S«-J«pan  Panel  on  Vind  and  Seismic 
Effects.  Specific  details  and  an  agenda  of  the  workshop  will  be  established  by  each  side  and 
coordinated  by  correspondence.  A  final  report  Is  expected  to  be  published  In  19B5  and  reported 
to  the  17th  Joint  Panel  In  Japan. 

6.  The  Panel  accepts  the  reconmendatlon  of  Task  Comnlttee  (F)  to  establish  planning  comlttees  on 
each  side.   These  planning  comnlttees,  composed  of  representatives  fron  government,  universities, 

and  '.iie  private  sector,  will  coofjerate  in  the  fomi^lation  of  a  joint  researcyi  prograi-.  on  reduction 
of  the  severity  of  the  consequences  of  earthquakes  and  other  natural  hazards  on  lifeline  systems. 
These  connittees  will  assist  Task  Coimittee  (F)  in  the  selection  of  projects  for  which  support 
will  be  profloted. 

7.  Recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  seismic  response  and  performance  of  bridge  columns  and  piers, 
the  Panel  encourages  the  continued  conduct  of  coordinated  experimental  studies  on  the  behavior 
of  large-scale. bridge  colums  to  dynamic  loading.  The  Panel  further  encourages  the  appolntnent 
of  at  least  one  technical  representative  from  each  side  of  Task  Comnlttee  (J)  to  maintain  close 
coordination  of  those  studies. 

8.  Recognizing  the  Importance  of  In-situ  measurement  of  soil  properties,  the  Panel  encourages  the 
continuation  of  a  cooperative  research  plan  to  evaluate  the  use  and  application  of  In-situ  soil 

testing  techniques.    Standard  penetration  and  cone  penetration  tests,  for  seismic  design  and 
analysis,  should  be  specifically  evaluated.    The  Panel  recognizes  the  inportance  of  the  IJ. S.- 
Japan cooperative  program  on  the  response  of  semi-buried  concrete  structures  due  to  earthquakes, 
and  therefore  the  Panel  should  consider  the  Initiation  of  the  above  mentioned  cooperative  program. 

9.  The  Panel  recognizes  the  importance  to  mitigate  hazards  from  tsunami,  and  considers  that  better 
coordination  between  U.S.  and  Japan  is  desirable  since  numerous  scientists  and  engineers  in  both 
nations  are  conducting  complimentary  studies  on  this  subject.  The  Panel  endorses  the  recommen- 
dation of  Task  Comnlttee  (I)  on  Storm  Surge  and  Tsunami  to  organize  a  workshop  on  cooperative 
tsunami  programs. 
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10.  Recognizing  that  wind  and  seismic  disaster  mitigation  plans  benefit  disaster-prone  countries 
MorldMlde,  that  naqy  developing  countries  suffer  from  natural  disasters  such  as  extreme  winds 
and  earthquakes,  and  that  both  the  U.S.  and  Japan  has  been  Involved  In  International  technical 

cooperation  prograns,  the  Panel  will  continue  coordinating  projects  which  provide  aid  to 
developing  countries  and  maintain  the  exchange  of  technical  infomation. 

11.  The  date  and  location  of  the  15th  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Panel  on  Wind  and  Seismic  Effects  will 

be  held  in  May  1983,  at  "^sukuba,  Japan.  Specific  dates,  program,  and  itinerary  will  be  proposed 
by  the  Japanese  Panel  with  concurrence  by  the  U.S.  Panel. 
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EFFECTS  OF  SOLIDITY  OF  TRUSSES  ON  UNSTEADY  AERODYNAMIC   FORCES  OF  STIFFENING  TRUSSEO-GIROERS 

Tad^yoshl  Okubo 
Nobiiyukf  MsHta 

Kunio  Yamamoto 

Hiroshi  Sata 

Public  Works  Research  Institute 
Ministry  of  Constryctten 

ABSTRACT 

UnstMily  Mro(|ynMifc  forces  acting  on  stiffening  trussed-glrders  are  described.  The  models  of 
stiffening  trussed-glrders  Mtitch  Mere  used  In  the  previous  experiments  CH  have  trusses  of  low 

solidity  (about  20  percent).    In  the  present  experiment,  ineasarements  were  made  for  trusses  of  vari- 
ous solidity  ratios,  thus,  the  effects  of  solidity  on  unsteady  aerodynamic  forces  of  stiffening 
trussed-glrders  were  Investigated.  Furthermore,  measures  to  Improve  stability  to  torsional  flutter 
of  stiffening  trussed-glrders  of  higti  solidity  (about  40  percent)  were  Investigated  and  some 
effective  measures  have  been  found* 

IKTRODUaiON 

In  a  previous  paper  given  by  the  authors  In  1981  [1],  unsteady  aerodynamic  forces  acting  on 
stiffening  trussed-glrders  whldi  had  a  single  decic  and  a  main  truss  of  low  solidity  ratio,  ^  (about 
20  percent)  were  described.  The  girders  generally  showed  good  stability  to  torsional  flutter  at  the 
angles  of  attack  (a)  of  0°  and  -3°.    But  t>ie  aerodynamic  forces  at  a  of  3*  tend  to  cause  tortional 
flutter.    It  Mas  found  that  effective  countermeasures  for  suppressing  the  torsional  flutter  are: 

(1)  arranging  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  deck  at  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  upper  chords; 

(2)  using  ir  section  for  the  floor  dedc;  (3)  blocking  the  parapet  on  the  median;  or  (4)  attaching  the 
flap  at  outer  handrails. 

However,  long- span  bridges  with  stiffening  trussed-glrders  of  high  solidity  have  recently  been 
planned  ana  li,  under  construction  by  Honshu-Shikoku  Bridge  Authority,  Metropolitan  Expressway  Public 
Corporation.    For  this  reason,  unsteady  aerodynamic  forces  acting  on  stiffening  trussed-glrders  of 
high  solidity  (about  25  to  SO  percent)  were  measured  to  Investigate  the  effects  of  solidity  on  these 
unsteady  aerodynamic  forces.  Some  measures,  which  were  applied  to  the  model  of  4  of  20  percent  for 
Improving  aerodynamic  stability,  were  also  applied  to  a  stiffening  girder  of  solidity  ratio  of  about 
40  percent,  to  compare  their  effectiveness.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  effective  measures  was  applied 
to  stiffening  girders  of  various  solidity  ratios  and  the  effect  was  recognized. 
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METHOD  AND  CONOmON  OF  THE  EXPERINENT 
METHOD  FOR  HEASUREMENT  OF  UNSTEADY  jgRODYIWHIC  FORCES 

The  iwthod  Is  tMslcally  a  forced  oscllletlon  method  It],  The  Inertia  forces  of  a  mdel  are 

balanced  out  Mechanically  by  adjusting  the  mass  and  the  position  of  dumniy  weights  to  measure  only  the 
aerodynamic  forces.    The  measured  aerodynamic  forces  are  separated  into  the  component  that  Is  In 
phase  with  oscillation  displacement  and  that  In  phase  Mith  oscillation  velocity.  The  coefficients  of 
unsteady  aerodynamic  forces  are  then  obtained. 
FLOW  AMD  MODEL 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  wind  tunnel  used  for  measuring  unsteady  aerodynamic  forces  are  shorn 
In  table  1. 

The  experiment  was  aiade  Jn  a  uniforw  laminar  flow.    The  raodel  of  a  stiffening  trussed-girder 
Nith  a  single  deck  was  used.  The  height  of  the  main  truss  Is  about  1/3  of  Its  width.  The  cross 
section  of  the  basic  shape  model  is  shown  In  figure  1.  Solidity  ratio  was  changed  by  attaching  the 
plates  of  different  size  to  both  sides  of  the  stiffening  truss  (figure  2).  For  reference,  unsteady 
aerodynamic  forces  acting  on  the  model  of  ^  «  100  percent  were  measured.  In  order  to  iqirove  aero- 
dynamic stability,  such  measures  as  attaching  the  flap  (figure  S-'S),  blocking  the  parapet  on  the 
median  (figure  3-2),  using  n  section  for  the  floor  deck  (figure  3-1),  or  arranging  the  upper  surface 
of  the  floor  deck  at  the  saw  height  as  that  of  the  upper  chord,  which  are  all  effective  for  stif- 
fening trussed-girder  of  ^  >  20  percent,  were  applied  to  the  models  of  higher  solidity  to  Investigate 
their  effectiveness. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 

The  model  was  put  In  oscillation  In  vertical  bending  mode  or  torsional  model.  Condition  of  the 
experiment  is  shoun  in  table  2  and  cases  of  the  experiment  are  given  In  table  3* 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERINENT 
The  coefficients  of  unsteady  aerodynamic  -forces  which  have  close  relations  with  aerodynamic 
stability  are       (coefficient  of  unsteady  lift  in  phase  with  vertical  bending  oscillation  velocity) 

LH 

and  C^  (coefficient  of  unsteady  aerodynamic  moment  In  phase  with  torsional  oscillation  velocity). 

When        Is  positive,  wind-Induced  oscillations  of  vertical  bending  node  (vortex-excited  oscilla- 

L  H 

tion,  galloping)  tend  to  occur.    When  C^^  is  positive,  wind-induced  oscillations  of  torsional  mode 
(vortex-  excited  oscillation,  torsional  flutter)  tend  to  occur.   When  the  coefficients  are  negative, 
these  oscillations  are  unlikely  to  happen. 
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The  relatfons  between  tlie  coefficients  «nd  reduced  wlnd^speed  expressed  «s  V/NB  (V,  wind  speed; 
N.  frequency;  B.  distance  between  two  upper  cbords  of  stiffening  truss)  are  shown  In  figures  4-1 
through  4-19.    The  characteristics  of  C^^  and  C^^  with  respect  to  the  acro<tynam1c  stability  of 
stiffening  trussed-glrders  are  described  as  follows. 
AEBODYNAMIC  STABILITY  TO  VERTICAL  BENDING  OSCILLATION 

Test  results  Show  that  stiffening  trussed-glrders  of  «  up  to  50  percent  have  stable 
characteristics  In  aeroitfflantc  oscillation  of  vertical  bending  node.  An  example  of  this  Is  given  In 
figure  4-1  which  presents  the  relation  between  C^  and  V/NB  of  the  basic  shape     «  40  percent). 

LH 

When  ^  Is  Increased  to  100  percent  (figure  4-2),  remarkably  unstahle  characteristics  appear,  i.e., 
vortex-excited  oscillation  (V/NB  >  2]  and  galloping  (V/NB  >  5)  tend  to  occur. 
AERODYNAHIC  STABILITY  TO  TORSIONAL  OSCILLATION 

Solidity  Ratio  of  40  Percent 

The  stiffening  trussed-glrder  of  basic  shape  shows  stable  characteristics  at  a  of  0*  and  -3*; 
however,  ft  becoiws  unstable  to  torsional  flutter  at  a  *3*  in  the  region  of  V/NB  >  8  (figure  4-3). 

In  order  to  improve  the  characteristics  of  basic  shape  at  this  angle  of  attack,  blocking  the  parapet 

in  the  median  (figure  1-4),  attaching  the  flap  (figure  4-6),  or  using  w  section  for  the  floor  deck 

(figure  4-7)  are  found  to  be  effective  neasures.  Such  a  Kasure  as  arranging  the  upper  surface  of 

the  floor  deck  at  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  upper  chord  Is  found  Ineffective.  The  critical 

value  of  V/NB  where  a  negative  C^  turns  positive  becomes  smaller  (figure  4-S)  than  that  of  the  basic 

MT 

Shape. 

Effects  of  Solidity  Ratio 

at  a  =  0°  of  the  basic  shape  whose  ♦  is  up  to  45  percent  remains  negative  in  the  region 

MT 

of  0  <,  V/NB  <^ 12,  thus  Shows  stable  characteristics  (figures  4-8  through  4-11).   But  torsional 
flutter  tends  to  occur  In  the  relgon  of  V/N8  >  7.5  when  ^  >  50  percent  (figure  4-12)  and  vortex* 
excited  oscillation  (V/HB  >  1)  and  torsional  flutter  (V/NB  >  Z)  tend  to  occure  when  ^  «  100  percent 
(figure  4-13).        of  the  basic  shape  at  a  «  3*  was  not  measured  except  f or  «  -  40  percent;  however, 

MT 

from  the  experimental  results  on  the  basic  shape  whose  *  are  20  percent  [1]  and  40  percent  (figure 

4-3),  and  from  the  results  on  the  girder  with  the  flap  (figures  1  M  through  A-19),  its  characteris- 
tics can  be  estimated  as  follows:   the  critical  value  of  V/NB  where  a  negative       turns  positive 
m^y  be  at  about  8  for  20  <  f  £  40  percent.  The  critical  value  mey  become  renarably  small  when  f 
exceeds  45  percent. 

The  flap,  which  Is  one  of  the  effective  measures  to  Improve  the  aerodynamic  stability  of  the 
basic  shape  of  ^  -  40  percent,  was  attached  to  the  basic  shape  and  Cl  at  a  of  0*  and  3*  were 

NT 
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masured  for  #  >  25  percent  to  100  percent.  As  a  result.  It  Is  found  that      ranalns  negative  and 

WT 

shows  stabte  characteristics  In  the  region  of  0  £  v/NB  <_  12  when  4>  <^  45  percent  (figures  4-14 

through  4-17).    When  4.  =  50  percent,        remains  negative  at  a  ^  0°;  however,  torsional  flutter  tends 

MT 

to  happen  dt  a  =  3°  in  the  region  of  V/NB  >  6.5  (figure  'T-18).    When  f  =  100  percent,  vortex-excited 
oscillation  (V/NB  »  1)  and  torsional  flutter  (V/NB  >  Z)  tend  to  occur  at  a  of  0°  and  3°. 

COfJCHJSION 

1.  Unsteady  aerodynamic  forces  acting  on  stiffening  trussed-glrders  of  various  solidity  ratios  {^) 
were  measured  to  Investigate  the  effect  of  solidity  of  trusses  on  aerodynamics  stability. 

2.  Aerodynanlc  stability  to  vertical  bending  oscillations  were  found  to  be  sufficient  up  to  a  «  of 
SO  percent. 

3.  In  the  region  of  ♦  «  20  to  40  percent,  the  aerodynamic  stability  of  stiffening  trussed-glrders 
of  basic  s>idpe  to  torsional  oscillcitions  rarely  chanqes.    No  unstable  oscillations  occur  at  the 
angles  of  attack  iai  of  -3"  and  0'  for  the  value  of  V/NB  up  to  12,  but  torsional  flutter  tends  to 
happen  at  a  ■  3**  In  the  region  of  V/MB  >  8.  The  stablll^  becomes  worse  when  «  exceeds  45  percent. 

4.  Blocking  the  parapet  on  the  median,  using  v  section  for  the  floor  deck,  or  attaching  the  flap 
are  effective  measures  to  Improve  stability  of  stiffening  trussed-glrder  of  4  -  40  percent  against 
torsional  flutter  at  a  -  3*. 

5.  When  the  flap  Is  attached  to  a  stiffening  trussed-glrder  of  ♦  £  45  percent,  the  girder  shows 
stable  characteristics  to  torsional  flutter  1n  the  region  of  0  <^ V/NB  <^  12.    The  stability  becomes 
worse  when  ^  exceeds  45  percent  and  torsional  flutter  tend  to  occur  at  a    3°  1 n  the  region  of  V/NB  > 
6.5  when  4-50  percent. 
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T«b1«  1.  Main  Dlnenslons  of  the  Vlind  Tunnel 


! 

Type                Gotti  nge 

Dimension 

Test  Section 

Hldtn                                      1000  mm 
Height                                  2000  mm 
length  3000 

Contraction  Cone 
Inlet                                   3000  nn  x  5000  im 

Contraction  Ratio                        7.50  :  1.00 
Total  Path                               55.000  nn 

Blower 

Type                                      Axial  with  Fixed  Blades 
Dianeter                               1500  m 

Total  Pressure                              40.0  mm  Aq 
Total  Wind  Volume                         70.0  nP/sec 
Maximum  Rotation                         1250.0  rpn 
Maximum  Power                            50.0  kW 

Flow 

Supplementary 
Fscllltles 

1 

Maximum  Wind  Speed                      30.0  m/sec 
Turbulent  Intensity                       Less  than  0.5% 

Three  component  balance,  support  facility  for  flutter  test, 
neasurlng  device  for  unsteady  aerodynamic  forces*  puUe  wind 
generator,  gt»t  generator,  data  processing  ^stea 

Table  2.    Condition  of  the  Experiment 


Mode  Torsion 

Vertical  Bending 

Frequency                     4.0  Hz 

2.0  Hz 



Anplltude  1"* 

0.01  B 

Angle  of                      -3',  0\  3' 
Attack* 

-3',  3* 

Wind  Speed  (V/NB)  0-12 

0-30 

V,  wind  speedi  N,  frequency  of  osclllattoni  B,  distance 
between  two  upper  chords  of  stiffening  trusses. 

*  Sone  angles  were  onltted* 
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Table  3.   Case  of  the  Experiment 


NOWI  NOa 

Solidity  Ratio 
Of  irusMS  i»i 

r  MtUrt  Or  MMI 

Angle  of 
mtaci  1  } 

1 

Z5 

BASIC  SflApft 

0 

z 

25 

witn  flap 
(figure  3-3) 

0,  3 

3 

30 

B«$tc  sli«pe 

0 

4 

30 

tftth  nap 

0.  3 

S 

35 

Basic  shape 

0 

$ 

35 

With  flap 

0,  3 

7 

40 

Basic  shape 

-3,  0,  3 

8 

40 

tffth  flap 

0,  3 

A 
9 

4U 

ai*^M.A  ^»  ■  ^^jh^k 

«  typa  floor 
4eck  section 
(figure  3-2 j 

1 

in 

Blockage  of 
parapet  OH  the 
median 
(figure  3-2) 

0,  3 

11 

40 

h/d  «  0 

0,  3 

12 

45 

Basic  shape 

0 

13 

45 

With  flap 

0.  3 

14 

SO 

Basic  siMpe 

0 

15 

SO 

Nith  flap 

0,  3 

16 

100 

Basic  sliape 

0 

17 

100 

Wth  flap 

0,  3 
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Ctoss  seetloa  of  stiffening  trussed-girter 

(Basic  Shape;  b/B-0.9,  1i/d-2) 
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FIELD  STUDIES  OK  THE  PASCO-KENNEUICK  CABLE-STAYED  BRIDGE 

N.  C*  C.  Bmpton 

Battelle  Pacific  NortKMest  Laboratories 
Richland.  UA 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  briefly  describes  a  recent  study  to  collect  bridge  motion  and  natural  wind  data  at 
the  site  of  the  7S3  m  (2503  ft)  Pasco-Kenne«r1ck  Cable-Stayed  Brldne  using  an  autonated  data  collec- 
tion system.  Exanples  of  wind  and  acceleration  spectra  as  moII  as  coherence  and  deck  frequency 
Measurements  are  presented.  The  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
performed  by  Battel 1e  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories  over  a  3  year  period. 

INTRODUCTION 

Traditionally,  wind  tunnel  tests  on  scaled  section  models  have  been  used  to  evaluate  the 
aerodynamic  stability  of  long-span  bridge  designs.    This  procedure  is  generally  considered  to  provide 
conservative  (safe)  results. 

However*  there  are  two  areas  of  uncertainty  In  wind  tunnel  tests  and  the  Interpretation  of  their 
results.  The  first  is  related  to  differences  In  turbulence  characteristics  between  the  real  world 
and  the  wlfid  tunnel  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  the  wind  velocities  that  Initiate  unstable 
structural  aeroelastlc  oscillations.   The  second  area  of  uncertainty  Is  related  to  the  transfer  of 
energy  from  the  wind  to  the  bridge  and  the  dissipation  of  that  energy  by  the  bridge.    The  Federal 
Highway  Admini stratton  has  sponsored  a  study  of  wind  induced  notions       the  new,  cable-stayed  bridge 
between  Pasco  and  Kennewick,  Washington  to  provide  prototype  information  on  atniospheric  turbulence 
and  the  actual  response  of  a  bridge  to  the  turbulence. 

The  specific  objective  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  responses  of  an  existing,  inland,  long- 
span,  cable-stayed  bridge  to  the  wind.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  detailed  measurements  of  the 
wind  structure  and  bridge  motions  during  a  Z  year  period.   The  contract  for  this  study  was  awarded  to 
Battel 1e,  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories  in  Richland,  MA. 

THE  BRIDGE  SITE 

The  Pasco-Kennewick  Cable-Stayed  Bridge  was  opened  to  traffic  September  16,  1978.   It  Is 

currently  the  longest  span,  cable-stayed  bridge  i the  United  States  (figure  1}.    The  bridge  has  a 
total  length  of  763  m  (2503  ft)  and  a  center  span  of  229  in  (981  ft).    Its  width  is  25  m  (81  ft).  At 
the  middle  of  the  center  span,  the  vertical  clearance  between  the  bridge  and  the  river  is  18  m  (60 
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ft).  The  cables  that  support  the  road-bed  are  hung  from  concrete  towers  that  extend  74  n  (244  ft) 
above  the  rivers  normaT  water  line. 

Pasco,  Kennewick,  and  Richland,  collectively  referred  to  as  the  Tri-Citios,  are  situated  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  South-Central  Washington  State,  just  north  of  the  Washington-Oregon  border  (fig- 
ure 2)*  This  part  of  the  State  has  a  semi arid  climate  with  southwesterly  prevailing  winds  with  an 
average  wind  speed  of  3»5  n/s  (7.9  nph). 

In  the  reach  of  the  river  between  Pasco  and  Kennewick.  the  CoTumbIa  flows  from  the 
west-northwest.   Therefore,  the  prevailing  winds  and  almost  all  high  winds  approach  the  bridge  from 
its  upriver  side.    The  upwind  fetch  in  this  direction  is  relatively  unobstructed.    There  are  no 
isolated  surface  features  that  would  have  a  dominant  effect  on  turbulence  characteristics. 

RESEARCH  APPROACH 

Preliminary  investigations  included;    review  of  previous  resedrc^i  on  wind  induced  motions  with 
particular  emphasis  on  motions  of  long-span  bridges*  study  of  the  reports  of  wind  tunnel  tests  of  a 
scaled  section  model  of  the  Pasco-Kennewfck  Cab1e-St«Qred  Bridge,  and  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  Instrument  system  provided  for  use  in  this  study* 

The  data  collection  phase  of  the  research  Included:  physical  checkout  and  calibration  of  the 
Instrument  system,  selection  of  locations  on  the  bridge  for  Instrument  Installation,  preparation  of 
mounting  braclcets  and  installation  of  the  instruments,  maintenance  of  the  Instrument  system,  collec- 
tion Of  wind  and  bridge  motion  data,  and  removal  and  packaging  of  the  instrument  system  for  shipment 
to  the  location  of  the  next  study. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

The  primary  instruments  for  measurement  of  bridge  motions  were  paired,  servo-type  accelerometers, 
manufactured  by  Tetra  Tech,  Inc.   They  were  firmly  attached  to  the  road-bed  support  structures  inside 
weatherproof  boxes  (figure  3).  The  accelerometer  signals  were  filtered  to  remove  the  effects  of 
extraneous  high  frequency  motions  that  might  have  been  generated  by  vehicular  traffic. 

Twelve  accelerometers  were  distributed  along  the  bridge  deck  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side,  at  six 
Stations  (figure  4).    In  each  pair  the  accelerometers  moved  in  identical  directions  for  pure  bending 
motions,  «nd  In  opposite  directions  for  torsionAl  motions.    Symmetry  In  the  bending  motions  was 
assumed  to  exiist  about  the  midpoint  between  towers.  Early  accelerometer  data  were  used  to  check  this 
assumption. 

The  primary  wind  Instruments  used  were  three-dimensional  propeller  anemometers,  comnonly  referred 
to  as  6111  ahemometers.  Gill  anemometers,  manufactured  by  R.  N.  Young  Co.,  are  a  compromise  between 
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the  rugged  instruments  required  for  high  wind  speed  measurements  and  the  response  sensitivity 
required  for  turbulence  neasurements.    The  thrpc  pro-eller  configuration  permitted  complete 
description  of  wind  vector,  and  the  1  m  (3  ft)  distance  constant  of  these  anemometers  pennitted 
resolution  of  turbulent  eddies  that  were  small  compared  to  the  major  structural  components  of  the 
bridge. 

The  anemometer  supports  consisted  of  an  aluminum  frame*  tensloned  from  above  and  below,  that 
held  the  anemometer  2.5  m  (8.2  ft)  away  from  the  deck  (figure  5).   Six  anemometers  were  positioned  on 

the  west  side  of  the  deck  in  a  logarithmically  spaced  array  (figure  4).    Separation  between  aneinom- 
eters  ranged  from  10  to  310  en  (33  to  1017  ft)  with  no  two  separations  the  same. 

The  data  acquisition  system  provided  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  was  capable  of 
automaticaHy  recording  data  from  a  maximum  of  60  input  signals.   Signal  conditioning  was  available 
for  39  input  channels  leaving  ZL  spare  channels  for  monitoring  system  performance.  Ten  channels  of 
supplementary  signal  conditioning  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  anemometers  to  trigger  the 
recording  systeii.    A  multiplexor  ste-jpea  through  the  channels  at  the  rate  of  IZbO  sainples  per  second 
and  passed  the  signals  to  the  A/0  converter.    The  digitized  samples  were  then  stored  in  a  d^ta  buffer 
in  8-b1t«  offset-binary  form  prior  to  being  written  on  one  of  two  tape  drives.  A  trailer,  .housing 
the  data  acquisition  system,  was  located  Imnedlately  beneath  the  bridge  at  the  Pasco  end. 

DATA  ANALYSIS 

The  digitized  data  were  first  processed  by  a  tape  screening  program*  This  program  summarized 
the  data  by  generating  maxima,  minima,  averages,  and  standard  deviations  of  each  sensor's  output  for 
prescribed  time  periods.  The  summaries  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  data  sets  to  be 
processed  further.   In  the  latter  stages  of  processing  pairs  of  time  histories  were  analyzed 

simultaneously  using  Fast  Fourier  transform  techniques  to  obtain  power  spectral  densities  and 
autocorrelations  for  individual  series,  and  cross-spectral  and  cross-covariance  estimates  for  each 
pair. 

Three  sets  of  data  were  selected  for  analysis  in  detail.  They  were  chosen  principally  on  the 
basis  of  wind  directions  (figure  6).  One  is  almost  perpendicular  to  the  bridge,  one  is  parallel,  and 
the  third  Is  in  a  quartering  direction.   Power  spectra  were  computed  for  the  wind  components 
perpendicuTar  and  parallel  to  the  span  and  for  the  vertical  wind  component  for  each  of  the  cases 

(figure  7).  The  spectra  do  nu^  reveal  dry  unufual  features  in  the  wind  turbulence.  The  soectral 
characteristics  for  each  component  for  the  three  cases  were  compared  by  plotting  the  spectra  on  a 
common  graph  (figure  8). 
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The  spatial  characteristics  of  the  turbulence  were  examined  by  computing  the  coherence  In  the 
wind  signals  produced  by  pairs  of  anemoMeters  (figure  9).  Coherence  is  a  measure  of  the  correlation 
between  the  signals  In  a  snail  frequency  band.  By  examining  the  manner  In  which  the  coherence 
decreases  as  the  frequency  Increases.  It  Is  possible  to  estimate  the  size  of  typical  turbulent  eddies. 

The  logarithmic  plots  of  deck  acceleration  spectra  show  sy;\notry  of  response  about  the  midpoint 
of  the  bridge  (fiyure  10).    This  1s  observed  by  conpariny  accelerometer  4  response  with  that  of 
acceleroneter  12,  and  accelerometer  2  response  with  that  of  acceleroneter  10.   The  latter  two  spectra 
indicate  how  reduced  the  motion  Is  at  the  deck  stations  immediately  adjacent  to  the  towers.  The 
linear  plots  of  acceleration  spectral  densities  for  two  of  the  sensors  Indicate  a  tendency  for  the 
deck  to  respond  to  a  parallel  wind  (March  20}  in  a  torsional  mode  (0.68  Hz)  and  to  the  quartering 
(Narch  23)  and  perpendicular  (July  22)  winds  In  a  bending  mode  (0.35  Hz)  (figure  11).  t 

The  first  four  morfc  shapes  for  the  deck  were  identified  consistently  throughout  the  data 
(figure  12).   Relative  ainplitudes  and  phases  were  obtained  through  transfer  functions  for  the  various 
accelerometers  in  response  to  the  excitation  due  to  the  prevailing  wind  and  vehicular  traffic.  A 
fifth  mode  -  second  torsion  -  was  Identified  with  difficulty  within  sane  of  the  data.  The  experiment 
tal  values  for  the  bridge  deck  lower  frequencies  obtained  by  processing  the  data  tapes  were  compared 
with  the  results  of  a  finite  «ltnent  analysis  (figure  13).  Agreement  for  the  bending  modes  was 
excel 1 ent . 

The  half  bandwidth  method  was  used  to  formulate  the  estimates  of  darjping  at  various  frequencies. 
The  peak  width  at  50  percent  of  the  peak  amplitude  of  the  power  spectra  Is  applied  tn  conjunction 
with  the  frequency  of  the  amplitude  In  question*  This  method  does  not  recognize  the  effects  of 
amplitude  dependence.  The  table  of  damping  estimates,  obtained  by  the  half  bandwidth  method,  shows  a 
degree  of  consistency  by  two  of  the  accelerometers  for  several  frequencies  (table  1).   These  values 
represent  total  system  damping  which  includes  both  structural  and  aerodynamic  contributions.  The 
estimates  are  reasonable  for  a  concrete  bridge  structure. 

CONCLUSIONS 

During  the  2  year  Gxpo-^urc  period,  no  severe  storms  or  extreme  wind  cond  i  i  i  ons  wltc  recorded  at 
the  site.    The  cable-stayed  bridge  shows  very  little  response  (0.01  g's)  to  the  recorded  winds.  For 
the  observed  conditions,  the  bridge  demonstrates  excellent  performance  and  confirms  the  aeroelastic 
stability  exhibited  in  the  wind  tunnel  tests. 

The  higher  speed  wind  events  are  generally  front  the  south-southwest  to  southwest.  There  are  no 
unusual  features  related  to  the  turbulence  spectra,  although  comiMited  coherences  appear  to  be  higher 
than  reported  by  previous  research.  This  feature  is  particularly  true  for  winds  parallel  to  the  span* 
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The  deck  lower  vibration  modes  and  frequencies  are  well  established  and  damping  estimates  appear 
reasonable. 

This  field  study  Is  one  of  «  series  of  field  studies  either  sponsored  by  or  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.   The  results  will  be  used  to  evaluate  and  Improve  both  experlnental 
and  analytical  procedures  for  predicting  the  aeroctynanic  stability  of  long  span  bridges. 
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Table  1.   Deck  Damping  Values  by  the  Half  Bandiridth  Hethod 

 Damping  Factor  


Date 

Frequency 

Accel  eron»eter 
8 

Accel erometer 
6 

March  20, 

.36 

.00432 

.0040 

.57 

.00365 

.0030 

.68 

.0023 

.0014 

.75 

•00258 

.0028 

Hatch  3,  IWO 

.36 

.0048 

.0043 

.50 

.0030 

.0036 

.68 

.0041 

.0023 

.77 

.0019 

.0020 

July  22,  ISflO 

.36 

.0037 

.0040 

.50 

.0036 

.0035 

.68 

.00193 

.0020 

.76 

.00187 

.0031 
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Figure  1. 
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Figure  3. 
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Figure  4. 
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WIND  LOAD  ON  SOLAR  VtATER  HEATERS 

H.  Okada 
T.  Murota 

Bui  ding  Research  Institute 
Ministry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

Solar  water  heaters  aiounted  on  house  roofs  are  becoming  widely  used  due  to  the  recent  rise  of 

consciousness  of  saving  energy  in  Japan.    This  paper  describes  results  of  wind  tunnel  tests  conducted 
to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  wind  forces  on  solar  water  heaters  mounted  on  house  roofs.  The 
effects  of  heater  shape,  mounting  pattern,  roof  pitch,  roof  shape,  etc.,  on  wind  forces  on  heaters 
are  discussed. 

The  paper  also  describes  a  field  observation  of  wind  forces  on  a  full-scale  solar  water  heater 
mounted  on  e  cottage. 

INtROOUCTION 

Recently,  solar  water  heaters  are  becoming  widely  used  In  Japan  to  save  energy.  Host  of  those 
heaters  are  mounted  on  roofs  of  residential  houses  where  they  are  sometimes  exposed  to  strong  winds. 

It  is  therefore  of  great  concern  for  structural  engineers  to  provide  safe  installation  of  the  heaters 
against  their  demolition  in  winds.    It  is  difficult  at  present  to  examine  the  safety  of  mounting 
methods  because  of  the  lack  of  information  that  can  be  applied  for  examination. 

As  a  cooperative  research  program  between  the  Building  Research  Institute  and  Center  for  Better 
Living,  a  series  of  wind  tunnel  tests  was  conducted  to  obtain  Information  on  wind  load  on  soTar  waiter 
heaters  mounted  on  residential  houses  and  the  results  of  these  wind  tunnel  tests  are  described  In 
this  paper.   The  cooperative  research  also  started  a  field  observation  of  wind  load  on  a  full-scale 
solar  water  heater  in  October  1981.   The  full-scale  test  setup  Is  described  herein. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  WIND  TUNNEL  TEST 

TEST  PAt^AHETERS 

Main  parameters  which  govern  the  wind  force  on  solar  water  heaters  mounted  on  roofs  are  as 
follows: 

!•    shape  of  beater, 

2.  shape  of  house, 

3.  mounting  position  and  pattern, 

4.  wind  properties  (mean  wind  velocity  profile,  turbulence  intensity,  and  scale  of  turbulence) 
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The  foTloiffng  variations  i#er«  nade  for  each  parameter  In  the  Investigation: 

1.  Shape  of  Heater 

In  general,  solar  water  heaters  are  either  plate-Tike  (type  I)  or  lald-L-lltce  (type  II)  In  shape 

with  their  sizes  about  ?inx2morlmx2m.    The  number  of  heaters  mounted  on  residential  houses, 
in  most  cases,  are  one  for  2  n  x  2  m  size  heaters  or  two  for  1  m  x  2  m  size  heater.    Therefore,  the 
following  four  cases  were  chosen  for  the  stu4y  of  this  parameter  (figure  1): 

a.  one  2  m  X  2  n  plate-like  heater 

b.  one  2  n  X  2  m  Ie1d-L*11ke  heater 

c.  two  1  m  X  2  n  plate-like  heaters  set  apart  at  a  distance  of  20  cm  In  parallel  direction 

d.  two  1  m  X  2  m  laid-L-like  heaters  set  apart  at  a  aistance  of  20  cm  in  parallel  direction 

2.  Shape  of  Residential  House 

The  shape  and  dimension  of  the  roofs  of  the  residential  houses  on  which  the  four  types  of  heaters 
were  mounted  are  given  below  (figure  2); 

plan:    3.15  m  (spanwise)  x  4.05  st 

roof:     flat  roof  and  gable  roof  of  1/10,  2/10,  3/10,  4/10,  and  5,8/13  pitch 

height  of  eaves:     3.4  m  {one  story  house)  and  6.0  in  (two  story  house) 

3.  Position  and  Pattern  of  Mounting 

Four  positions  and  five  patterns  shown  In  figures  4  and  5,  respectively,  were  selected  for 
heaters  to  be  placed  on  roofs.    The  heaters  in  positions  A  and  B  are  located  on  the  center  line  of  a 
roof  slope  and  positions  C  and  D  on  the  ridge.    In  pattern  (a),  the  heaters  are  set  on  the  roof 
without  leaving  any  space  between  the  back  surface  of  the  heater  end  the  roof  surface.   This  pattern 
can  only  be  utilized  on  sheet  metal  roofs.  Pattern  (b)  has  a  10  cm  gap  between  the  two  surfaces  and 
has  been  used  quite  frequently.  Heaters  are  mounted  using  pattern  (c)  when  the  ridge  of  the  house  is 
running  In  the  south  to  north  direction.  Pattern  (d)  is  applied  In  such  a  ease  that  the  solar  energy 
cannot  be  fully  supplied  if  heaters  are  mounted  parallel  to  the  roof  slope.    Pattern  (e)  is  applied 
in  cases  similar  to  pattern  (d)  but  with  small  roof  area. 

4.  Hind  Properties 

Residential  houses  where  solar  water  heaters  are  to  be  Installed  are  located  in  various  districts 
which  consist  of  a  different  extent  of  aerodynamic  surface  roughness.    In  general,  the  smaller  Is 
the  surface  roughness  In  a  district,  the  larger  becomes  the  force  on  solar  water  heaters.  Therefore, 

installation  of  solar  water  heaters  can  be  designed  on  the  safe  side  if  the  wind  force  data  obtained 
in  a  district  having  a  smaller  surface  roughness  is  selected.   The  wind  in  this  experiment  was  selected 
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as  the  one  In  open  rural  districts  Mhere  the  mean  wind  velocity  profile  can  be  expressed  by  a 
logarithmic  fomula  with  the  roughness  parameter,  Zq,  of  14  cm. 

From  many  possible  combinations  of  those  parameters  stated  above,  5S  conditions  Mere  selected  In 
the  program  as  sumnarized  In  table  1. 

HIND  TUMIEL  TEST 

1.  yind  Tunnel 

The  wind  tunnel  used  in  the  test  was  the  Boundary  Layer  Wind  Tunnel  at  the  Building  Research 
Institute,  which  has  a  working  section  of  3.0  m  (width)  x  2.5  ra  (height)  x  25.0  m  (length)  and  the 
maximum  wind  speed  of  24  m/$. 

2.  Uind  Tunnel  Kodel 

The  scale  of  the  model  for  residential  houses  and  solar  water  heaters  was  1/20.  Mbdel  dimensions 
are  shown  In  figures  1  and  2.  The  maximum  blocicing  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  projected  area  of 

the  model  to  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  wind  tunnel  was  2.8  percent. 

Pressure  taps  of  1  mm  diameter  hole  were  made  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  heater. 
The  nuaber  of  taps  was  24  (12  each  on  upper  and  lower  surfaces)  for  type  I  models  and  28  (16  and  12 
on  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  respectively)  for  type  II  models. 

3.  Hind  Tunnel  Flow 

Turbulent  boundary  layer  similar  to  the  one  in  rural  districts  was  simulated  by  utilizing 
roughness  blocks  and  spires  arranged  on  the  tunnel  floor.   Photograph  1  shows  the  wind  tunnel  model. 

Mean  wind  velocity  profile,  turbulence  intensity  profile,  and  power  spectrum  of  turbulence  observed 
at  the  model  test  sites  are  shown  in  figures  6,  7.  and  8,  respectively.  The  mean  wind  velocity  can 
be  closely  approximated  to  a  logarithmic  law  of  the  roughness  parameter,  Zp,  of  0.70  cm. 

4.  Pressure  Neasurement 

Hind  pressures  on  heater  surfaces  were  led  by  vinyl  tubes  to  an  electric  differential  pressure 
transducer  through  a  scanning  device  (figure  3).  Nean  components  of  the  pressures  were  measured  in 
reference  to  the  static  pressure  In  the  wind  tunnel. 

In  addition,  the  dynamic  pressure  of  wind  at  a  point  which  is  1  n  above  the  tunnel  floor  and  2 
m  upstream  from  the  model  center  was  also  measured.   The  "reference"  dynamic  pressure  stated  In  the 
next  section  was  calculated  by  reducing  this  pressure  to  the  one  at  the  height  of  the  eaves  of  model 
residential  houses  according  to  the  mean  wind  speed  profile. 
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win)  PRESSURE  COEFFICIENT 
Assuming  that  the  s«w  pressure  as  observed  at  the  1th  tap  also  acts  on  an  area  around  the  tap, 
the  mean  wind  pressure  ofi  the  upper  surface  of  the  heater  can  be  caTeulated  by  equation  1: 

up 

Tup  =  2:  Pi  A1  /  A  (1) 
i 

P^yp  :    mean  wind  pressure  on  upper  surface. 
Pi  :   wind  pressure  measured  at  the  ith  tap, 

A1  :  area  of  the  upper  surface  of  heaters  subjected  to  pressure  PI  and  projected  to  a  plane 

parallel  to  lower  surface  (see  figure  10), 
A  :   projected  area  of  upper  surface  of  heaters  to  a  plane  parallel  to  loner  surface,  and 


1 


sumnatlon  over  taps  on  upper  surface* 


Similarly,  the  mean  pressure  on  the  lower  surface  is  calculated  by: 


Iw 

Piw  -  £  PI  A1  /  A  (2) 
1 


Plw  :  mean  Mind  pressure  on  lower  surface,  and 

2  :  sumnatlon  over  taps  on  lomr  surface. 

i 

Normalizing  these  pressures  by  the  reference  dynamic  pressure,  qo,  the  wind  pressure  coefficients 
are  obtained  as  follows: 

Cup  ■  T^up/qo  (3) 
Clw  •  "Plii/qo  (♦) 
The  positive  and  negative  coefficients  are  corresponding  to  the  pressure  and  suction,  respectively. 
Some  examples  of  the  wind  pressure  coefficients  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  heaters  are  shown 
in  figures  11  and  12.    The  azimuth  angle  in  these  figures  is  defined  in  figure  9.    These  figures 
show  that  the  coefficients  are  negative  In  almost  all  the  range  of  azimuth  angle*  Th^  become  mini- 
mum at  azimuth  angles  of  about  135*  and  45*  for  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  respectively.  The  same 
tendency  Is  observed  also  In  other  series* 

HIND  FORCE  COEFFICIENT 

The  mean  wind  force  on  solar  water  heaters,  T,  can  be  derived  from  the  difference  between  the 
mean  wind  pressure  on  upper  surface      and  that  on  Tower  surface  fi^: 
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^  -  T^iip  -  Plw  (5) 
Nomalizing  this  by  the  reference  dynamic  pressure,  qo.  we  can  obtain  the  wind  coefficient  C  as  follows: 

C  -  F/qo  (6) 
The  posttlve  and  negative  coefficients  are  corresponding  to  the  resultant  wimt  forces  acting  In  the 
downward  and  ti(iward  directions,  respectively. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  HIMD  FORCE  COEFFICIENT  AND  AZIMUTH  AM6LE 

Typical  examples  given  the  variations  of  wind  force  coefficient  with  azimuth  angle  are  shown  In 
figure  13.   The  wind  force  coefficients  are  positive  In  the  range  of  0*  to  90*  azinuth  angle  and  they 
reach  their  naxlmun  values  of  about  45*.  On  the  other  hand,  they  Are  negative  In  value  In  the  range 

of  90*  to  180'.  and  become  mlnifnum  at  around  135°. 

In  the  wind  resistant  design  of  heater  mounting,  the  maximum,  and  especially,  the  minimum  values 
of  wind  force  coefficients  are  of  great  significance.    The  effects  of  various  parameters  on  the 
extreme  values  of  these  coefficients  are  discussed  In  the  following  paragraphs. 

MOUNTING  PATTERN  AND  ROOF  PITCH 

Variations  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  force  coefficients  with  roof  pitch  are  given  in  figure  14 

for  each  mounting  pattern.   It  can  be  observed  from  the  figure  that  the  extreme  values  of  the  wind 

force  coefficients  change  greatly  with  the  mounting  patterns: 

pattern  (a)  :  The  minimum  wind  force  coefficients  are  -1.0  to  -1.2  and  the  maxima  are  negative* 
pattern  (b)  :   The  maxima  are  about  0.1  and  the  minima  are  about  -0.1.   These  values  are  much 
less  than  others. 

pattern  (c)  :   The  roaxiina  are  about  1.2  and  the  minima  are  about  -1.6. 

pattern  (d)  :   The  extreme  values  change  greatly  with  roof  pitch.  I.e.,  the  maximum  force 

coefficient  increases  from  1.0  to  a  maxlmun  of  1.2  when  roof  pitch  changes  from 
0*  to  10*.   It  then  decreases  sharply  with  the  Increase  of  the  roof  pitch  and 
nearly  equals  to  zero  when  the  roof  pitch  Is  30*.   The  minimum  force  coefficient 
which  is  about  -1.7  for  flat  roof,  increases  to  zero  as  the  roof  pitch  Increases 
to  30*. 

pattern  (e)  :  The  extreme  values  for  this  pattern  are  larger  than  other  mounting  patterns 
tested  and  the  characteristics  of  the  change  Is  the  same  as  that  observed  In 
pattern  (d).  The  maximum  coefficient  Increases  from  1.2  to  1.4  for  the  roof 
pitch  ranging  from  0*  to  15*  and  decreases  to  0.7  when  the  roof  pitch  iqniroaches 
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30*.  The  ■infmin  coefficient  decreases  from  -1.6  to  -2.0  triien  the  roof  pitch 
varies  fron  0*  to  IS*  and  Increases  to  •1.0  tdieii  the  roof  pitch  Is  30*. 

SHAPE  OF  SOLAR  MATER  HEATER 

The'  effect  of  the  shape  of  heaters  on  the  maxfnun  and  nlnlmm  wind  force  coefficients  Is  shown 
in  figure  15.  The  naxifnum  coefficients  for  type  11  are  found  to  be  greater  than  those  for  type  T  by 

0.1  to  0.4  and  the  minimurn  coefficients  for  type  II  are  found  to  be  less  than  those  for  type  I  by  up 
to  0.4. 

SLIT 

Figure  16  shows  the  effect  of  slit  on  wind  force  coefficients.    The  introduction  of  a  10  mm  slit 
causes  the  maxlmm  coefficient  of  both  types  I  and  1 1  to  decrease  by  5  to  10  percent  and  the  minimum 
coefficients  for  type  II  to  Increase  by  20  to  30  percent*  No  special  effect  was  found  on  the  minimum 
coefficients  for  type  I* 

NUMBER  OF  STORIES 

The  Maximum  and  minimum  wind  force  coefficients  for  heaters  mounted  on  one-stofy  and  two-story 
houses  are  compared  In  figure  17.  The  absolute  values  of  maximum  and  minima  for  the  one-story  house 
seem  to  be  larger  than  those  for  the  two-story  house,  but  the  difference  Is  very  snail.  The  largest 

difference  is  about  10  percent  at  very  slight  roof  slopes. 

HOUMTmS  POSITION 

As  shown  In  figure  18,  the  effect  of  mounting  position  on  the  maximum  and  minimum  wind  force 

coefficients  is  minor.    In  the  case  where  heaters  are  mounted  on  the  outer  part  of  the  roof  (positions 
B  and  Q  in  figure  4),  both  the  maximum  and  iTiinimum  wind  force  coefficients  are  found  to  be  less  than 
those  where  the  heaters  are  mounted  on  the  inner  part  (positions  A  and  C).  The  difference  Is  10 
percent  at  most. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FULL-SCALE  OBSERVATION 
Field  observation  of  the  wind  forces  on  a  full-scale  solar  water  heater  mounted  on  a  small 
bouse  started  in  October  1961.  The  house  is  located  In  the  Construction  Test  Field,  Building  Research 
Institute.   The  purpose  of  the  observation  Is  to  compare  the  wind  force  data  observed  in  the  field 
with  those  obtained  by  wind  tunnel  testing.  Specifications  of  the  full-scale  heater  test  are  given 
below: 
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shape 


Type  II 


net  area 


2  m  X  2  m 


mounting  pattern 


e 


mounting  position 


C 


plan  of  house 


2.7  IB  (span)  X  3.6  m  (ridge) 


roof 


gable  roof 


roof  pitch 


3/10 


Photograph  2  H  a  view  of  the  fuTT-scale  test  setup.  Wfnd  forces  on  the  heater  are  measured  by  three 

load  cells  inserted  between  the  heater  and  the  roof.    The  observation  will  continue  for  a  few  years. 


Vlind  tunnel  tests  to  obtain  irfnd  forces  on  solar  water  heaters  mounted  on  roofs  tiere  conducted. 

The  results  are  sumrndri  zed  as  follows: 

1.  Wind  pressure  coefficients  for  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  heaters  are  negative  (suction) 
In  general. 

2.  Wind  force  coefficients  of  the  heeters  are  positive  (downward)  when  the  azimuth  anyle  Is  0*  to 
90*  and  negative  (upward)  when  ft  Is  90*  to  160*.  The  positive  coefficients  are  of  their  maxima 
at  about  45*  azimuth  angle  and  negative  coefficients  minima  at  about  135*. 

3.  The  extreme  values  of  wind  force  coefficients  depend  mainly  on  the  nwunting  patterns,  but  not 
so  much  on  the  shape  of  the  heaiers,  the  number  of  stories  of  the  residential  houses,  and  the 
mounting  position*  The  effects  of  the  roof  pitch  on  wind  forces  are  large  for  the  cases  of 
mounting  patterns  (d)  and  (e}»  but  small  In  other  patterns.  The  effect  of  silt  between  heaters 
are  small  for  type  I  heaters  but  for  type  11  heaters  the  negative  wind  force  coefficients  were 
found  to  decrease  by  20  to  30  percent  with  the  existence  of  slit. 


CONaUSlONS 
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Table  1.  List  of  Test  SeHes 


Heater 

House 

Series 

No. 

T 

9 

s 

P 

R 

St 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

0 

a 

A 

3 

z 

3 

5.8 

1 



3 

2 

2 

I 

0 

b 

A 

4 

2 

3 

5.8 

3 

1 

I 

0 

c 

C 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

I 

r 

d 

A 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

6.8 

1 

6 

2 

1 

3 

2 

S 

4 

I 

0 

e 

C 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

5.8 

1 

1 

6 

2 

I 

10 

d 

A 

3 

2 

3 

5.8 

1 

1 

7 

2 

I 

0 

d 

A 

3 

1 

3 

5.8 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

8 

4 

I 

IJ 

d 

A 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

5.8 

1 

1 

9 

2 

I 

0 

d 

B 

3 

1 

3 

5.8 

1 

0 

10 

2 

I 

0 

c 

D 

3 

2 

1 

3 

11 

2 

II 

0 

b 

A 

4 

2 

3 

5.8 

1 

d 

2 

1 

3 

2 

12 

4 

II 

0 

d 

A 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

5.8 

1 

1 

13 

2 

II 

10 

d 

A 

3 

2 

3 

5.8 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

14 

4 

11 

0 

d 

B 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

5.8 

T    :  Type  of  heater 
g    :  Width  of  sHt  (mn) 
5    :  Mounting  pattern 
P    :  Mounting  position 
R    :  Roof  pitch 
St  :  Number  of  Story 
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Fig.  1    Types  of  solar  water  heaters  tested  and 
dimensions  of  wind  tunnel  models 
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Fig.  8  Power  spectrum  of  turbulence 
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Fig.  15  Haxlmun  and  mlnlnun  force  coefficients  for  type  I  and  type  II 
O—  type  I,  A—  type  II 
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ESTIMATION  OF  RESPONSE-SPECTRAL  VALUES  AS  FUNaiONS  OF  MAGNITUDE,  DISTANCE,  AfO)  SITE  COIOITIONS 

W.  B.  Joyner 
n.  M.  Boore 

U.S.  Geological  Survcty 
345  MfddTefield  Road,  H5  77 
Henio  Park.  CA  94025 

ABSTRACT 

We  have  developed  empirical  predictive  equations  for  the  horizontal  pseudo-velocity  response  at 
5  percent  danping  for  12  different  periods  from  0*1  to  4.0  s.  Using  a  multiple  linear-regression 
Method  similar  to  the  one  we  used  previously  for  peak  horizontal  acceleration  and  velocity,  m 
analyzed  response  spectra  period  by  period  for  64  records  of  12  shallow  earthquakes  In  Western  North 

A/nerfca,  including  the  recent  Coyote  Lake  and  Imperial  Valley,  California,  Earthquakes.    The  result- 
ing predictive  equations  show  jnpl ification  of  the  response  values  at  soil  sites  for  periods  greater 
than  or  equal  to  0.5  s,  with  maxiinum  amplification  exceeding  a  factor  of  2  at  1.5  s.   For  periods 
less  than  0.5  s  there  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  rock  sites  and  the  soil 
sites  represented  In  the  data  set.  Tliese  results  are  consistent  with  those  of  several  earlier 
studies.   A  particularly  significant  aspect  of  the  predictive  equations  Is  that  the  response  values 
at  different  periods  are  different  functions  of  magnitude  (confirming  earlier  results  by  McGuIre  and 
by  Trifunac  and  Anderson).    Ihe  slope  of  the  le<ist-sq jares  straight  line  relating  log  response  to 
noniBnt  nagnltude  ranges  from  0.21  at  a  period  of  0.1  s  to  greater  than  0.5  at  periods  of  1  s  and 
longer.   This  result  indicates  that  the  conventional  practice  of  scaling  a  constant  spectral  shape 
by  peak  acceleration  will  not  give  accurate  answers.   The  Newmark  and  Hall  Method  of  spectraT 
scaling,  using  both  peak  acceleration  and  peak  velocity,  largely  avoids  this  error.  Conparison  of 
our  spectra  with  the  Regulatory  Guide  1.60  spectrum  anchored  at  the  same  value  at  0.1  s  shows  that 
the  Regulatory  Guide  1-60  spectriiin  is  exceeded  at  soil  sites  for  a  magnitude  of  l.b  at  all  distances 
for  periods  greater  than  about  0.5  s.   Comparison  of  our  spectra  for  soil  sites  with  the  correspond- 
ing ATC-3  curve  of  lateral  design  force  coefficients  for  the  highest  seismic  zone  Indicates  that  the 
ATC-3  curve  Is  exceeded  within  about  S  km  of  a  magnitude  6,S  earthquake  and  within  about  20  km  of  a 
magnitude  7.5  event.  The  amount  by  which  It  Is  exceeded  is  largest  In  the  period  range  from  0.5  to 
2.0  s. 

INTRODUCTION 

Recently  acquired  strong  motion  data  make  possible  improved  predictions  of  near-source 

earthquake  ground  motion.    In  a  previous  paper  (Joyner  and  Boore,  1981)  we  used  those  data  in 
developing  prediction  equations  for  peak  horizontal  acceleration  and  velocity.   The  present  paper 
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gives  the  corresponding  predictive  equations  for  horizontal  pseudo-veTocfty  response  values  at  5 
percent  damping  and  12  different  periods  from  0.1  to  4.0  s.    (The  pseudo-velocity  response  is  defined 
as  the  angular  frequency  of  the  oscillator  tiffies  the  indximuiii  relative  displacement  response.)  These 
equations  enable  us  to  predict  response  spectra  directly  without  the  use  of  a  scaling  paraneter 
such  as  peak  acceleration  or  peak  velocity.  Theiy  also  enable  us  to  exanlne  the  degree  to  Mhlch  the 
shape  of  response  spectra  depends  on  magnitude,  distance,  and  site  conditions  —  an  lifiortant  Issue 
In  engineering  seismology  In  view  of  the  connon  practice  of  deriving  design  spectra  by  using  peak 
acceleration  to  scale  spectra  of  constant  shape. 

METHOD 

Ue  fit  the  response  spectral  data  at  each  period  using  a  two-step  regression  analysis.  The 
first  step  is  represented  by  the  equation: 

^09  yij  =  ai  -  p  log  r  *  b  r  +  c  Sj  (1) 

where 

Sj  -  1  If  site  J  Is  a  soil  site. 

"  0  If  site  j  is  a  rock  site, 
r  -  (d|j2  +  h2)l/2. 

y^j  is  the  pseudo-velocity  response  value  for  earthquake  1  at  site  J  and  d^-j  is  the  closest  distance 
from  recording  site  j  to  the  vertical  projection  on  the?  earth's  surface  of  the  rupture  surface  for 
earthquake  i.    The  parameters  a^,  p,  b,  c,  and  h  are  determined  by  the  regression  analysis.    In  the 
usual  case  p  is  taken  to  be  unity  and  a^,  b,  and  c  are  determined  by  linear  regression  for  successive 
assumed  values  of  h.  The  final  values  are  determined  by  a  simple  search  procedure  on  h  to  minimize 
the  sum  of  squares  of  residuals.  If  the  final  value  obtained  for  b  Is  positive  (which  would  represent 
negative  anelastic  attenuation)  we  set  b  equal  to  zero  and  redo  the  process  with  a^,  p,  and  c  as  the 
parameters  determined  by  linear  regression.   Once  the  values  of  a^  are  determined  they  are  used  In  a 
second  regression  analysis  to  determine  the  magnitude  dependence  according  to  the  equation: 

ai  =  a  +  6Mi-  (2) 
where  M{  is  the  noment  magnitude  (Hanks  and  Kanamorl,  1979)  of  earthquake  1.   The  form  chosen  for 
the  regression  Is  the  equivalent  of: 


where  k  is  a  function  of  magnitude  and  period  and  q  Is  a  function  of  period. 
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To  estimate  Oy,  the  stendard  error  of  the  prediction  made  by  the  procedure  described  here,  Me 

use  the  equation: 

where 

05  Is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  residuals  from  the  regression  analysis  of  equation  (1), 
v«  Is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  residuals  of  the  regression  analysis  of  equation  (2). 

DATA 

The  data  set  represents  64  records  from  12  earthquakes.  This  is  the  data  set  used  earlier 
(Joyner  and  Boore»  1981}  for  peak  velocity,  augmented  by  two  additional  records,  a  record  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  on  a  rock  site  45  km  from  the  M  7.7  Sitka  Earthquake  of  1972  and  a  record  at  Icy  Bay,  Alaska, 

or  d  soil  si'.e  25.4  kri  frcri  Uie  M  7.6  SL.  Elias  Edrihqudke  Of  1979.    The  distribution  of  the  datd  set 
in  magnitude  and  distance  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

At  each  period  we  use  the  larger  of  the  two  horizontal  response  values.    In  the  future  we  plan 
to  repeat  the  analysis  for  the  mean  of  the  two  horizontal  values. 

RESULTS 

To  illustrate  the  dependence  of  the  response  values  on  magnitude,  the  results  of  the  regression 
analysis  of  equation  (2)  are  shown  In  figures  2,  3,  and  4  for  periods  of  0.1,  O.S,  and  1.0  s, 
respectively.   Note  that  the  slope  of  the  line  is  greater  at  longer  periods. 

The  result  of  the  two»stage  regression  analysis  is  a  predictive  equation  for  pseudo- velocity 

response 

log  y  =  a  +  6M  -  p  logr  +  b  r  +  c  S  (3) 
r  ,  (d2  +  h2)l/2 

trtiere  the  symbols  are  as  defined  for  equation  (1)  and  the  parameters  a,  0,  p,  b,  c,  and  h  are 
determined  for  each  period  by  the  two^stage  regression  analysis  In  the  manner  previously  described. 
Our  use  of  a  value  of  h  In  equation  (3)  that  is  Independent  of  magnitude  Is  the  equivalent  of 

assuming  that  the  curve  showing  the  attenuation  of  response  with  distance  has  the  same  shape  indepen- 
dent of  magnitude  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  change  in  response  for  a  given  change  in  magnitude  is 
the  same  at  every  distance.    We  used  the  sane  assumption  in  our  analysis  of  peak  acceleration  (Joyner 
and  Boore,  1981).   Others  (e.g.,  Campbell,  1981)  in  analyzing  peak  acceleration  have  postulated  that 
the  shape  of  the  attenuation  curve  does  in  fact  change  with  magnitude  and  In  particular  that  at 
small  source  distances  there  Is  less  change  In  peak  acceleration  for  a  given  change  In  magnitude 
than  at  large  distances.   He  test  this  proposition  for  response  spectra  In  the  same  way  we  tested  It 
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for  peak  acceleration  and  vclncity  (Jnyr.or  and  Bocrr,  1981).    Wc  take  stations  with  source  distances 
less  than  10  km,  which  are  the  ones  iiosl  sensitive  to  a  magnitude  dependent  attenuation,  and  we 
conpute  the  residuals  against  the  predictive  equations  based  on  the  assumption  of  magnitude- 
Independent  attenuation.  We  then  plot  the  residuals  against  magnitude.   If  there  Is  support  In  the 
data  for  magnitude-dependent  attenuation.  It  should  show  as  a  magnitude  dependence  In  those  resid- 
uals.  The  residuals  are  plotted  against  magnitude  along  with  the  least-squares  straight  line  In 
figures  5,  6,  and  7  for  periods  of  0.1,  D.S,  and  1.0  s,  respectively.    These  plots  do  not  suggest 
any  systematic  relationship.    The  slope  of  the  least-squares  straight  line  in  figure  5  indicates  a 
greater  change  at  small  distances  for  a  given  change  in  magnitude  rather  than  less.   We  conclude 
that  there  Is  no  support  In  the  data  for  an  attenuation  curve  with  magnitude-dependent  shape. 

Carrying  out  the  analysis  for  response  at  S  percent  damping  gives  the  parameters  required  by 
equation  (3).  These  are  plotted  against  period  in  figure  8.  Because  we  believe  that  smooth  spectra 
will  be  more  useful,  we  draw  smooth  curves  for  the  points  In  figure  8,  and  use  the  smoothed  values 
for  all  spectra  shown.    Both  raw  and  smoothed  values  of  the  parameters  are  given  tn  table  1. 

Hgure  9  shows  the  spectra  for  rock  and  soil  sites  at  zero  distance  and  moment  magnitudes  of 
5.5»  6.5,  and  7.5.   A  large  effect  of  magnitude  on  spectral  shape  Is  Indicated  by  the  different 
spacing  at  short  and  long  periods  between  the  curves  for  different  magnitudes.  The  same  result  Is 
Implicit  In  figure  8  which  shows  that  the  magnitude  coefficient  ft  ranges  from  less  than  0.25  at  the 
short  period  end  to  more  than  0.50  at  the  long  period  end.  Earlier  work  by  McGuIre  (1974)  and  by 
Trifunac  and  Anderson  (1978)  demonstrated  this  general  relationship  between  response  values  and 
magnitude. 

Figure  9  indicates  a  dependence  of  spectral  shape  on  site  conditions  in  that  there  is  an 
amplification  by  Ahout  a  factor  of  two  at  soil  sites  for  the  longer  periods  and  no  amplification  at 
all  for  the  shorter  periods.  These  results  are  similar  to  those  of  several  earlier  studies  and 
certainly  hold  for  the  typical  soil  site  represented  In  our  data  set,  but  caution  should  be  exercised 
In  applying  the  results,  because  there  Is  evidence  that  substantial  amplification  does  occur  at' short 
periods  for  certain  site  conditions.    In  the  1979  Coyote  Lake  Earthquake,  records  were  obtained  at  a 
rock  site  and  at  a  site  only  2  km  away  where  180  m  of  Quaternary  alluvium  overlay  the  rock  (Joyner 
and  others,  1981).   The  pseudo-velocity  response  at  0.1  s  and  5  percent  damping  was  amplified  by  a 
factor  of  1.9  at  the  site  on  alluvium.   A  likely  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is  that  there  la  a 
much  greater  thickness  of  low-Q  material  at  the  typical  soil  site,  and  therefore,  more  attenuation  of 
high  frequencies  than  at  the  site  referred  to  above. 
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Figure  10  shows  the  spectra  for  soil  sites  at  M^nltude  7.5  and  a  range  of  distances.  THe  shape 
of  the  spectnnn  changes  significantly  between  d  »  0  and  10  km  but  relatively  little  between  10  km  and 
40  km.    The  difference  in  shape  between  0  and  10  km  reflects  the  fact  that  the  h  values  dt  shorter 
periods  are  about  twice  as  great  as  those  for  longer  periods.   A  corresponding  relationship  was  found 
between  the  h  values  for  peak  horizontal  acceleration  and  velocity  (Jctyner  and  Boore,  1981). 

DISCUSSION 

Equation  (3)  along  with  the  parameter  values  given  In  table  1  constitutes  a  set  of  equations  by 
which  response  spectra  can  be  predicted  directly  without  the  use  of  scaling  parameters  such  as  peak 
acceleration  or  peak  velocity.  These  equations  are  constrained  by  data  at  soil  sites  over  the  entire 
distance  range  of  Interest  for  monient  magnitudes  less  than  or  equal  to  6.5.  The  data  set  contains  no 

recording  at  rock  sites  with  d  less  than  R  kn  for  earthquakes  with  magnitude  greater  than  6.0,  and 
caution  should  be  used  in  applying  the  equations  to  rock  sites  at  shorter  distances  for  earthquakes 
of  larger  magnitudes.   For  distances  less  than  25  km  and  magnitudes  greater  than  6.6  the  predictive 
equations  are  not  constrained  by  data,  and  there  also  the  results  should  be  treated  with  caution.  Ue 
do  not  propose  use  of  the  predictive  equations  b^nd  a  moment  magnitude  of  7.7,  the  limit  of  the 
data  set. 

The  result  that  the  shape  of  response  spectra  depends  strongly  on  magnitude  Indicates  that  the 
comnon  practice  of  using  peak  acceleration  to  scale  normalized  spectra  of  fixed  shape  leads  to 
substantial  error.  The  coefficient  of  magnitude  In  the  predictive  equation  for  peak  horizontal 
acceleration  Is  approximately  0.25  and  the  corresponding  coefficients  for  the  response  spectral  values 
at  periods  greater  than  1.0  s  are  all  greater  than  0*50.  Host  of  the  records  used  In  determining 
standard  spectral  shapes  are  from  earthquakes  of  magnitude  less  than  7.0;  the  average  might  be  6.5  or 
less.    Under  these  circumstances  the  practice  of  scaling  a  standard  spectral  shape  using  peak 
acceleration  would  result  in  an  error  of  about  a  factor  of  two  at  magnitude  7.S  for  periods  greater 
than  1.0  s. 

The  scaling  procedure  advocated  by  Newmark  and  Hall  (1969)  Is  largely  limne  from  the  errors 
associated  with  scaling  standard  spectral  shapes  hy  peak  acceleration.  They  suggested  scaling  the 
short  period  portion  of  the  spectrum  by  peak  acceleration  and  the  Intermediate  portion  (about  0.3  to 

2.0  s)  by  peak  velocity.   Comparison  of  the  parameter  values  In  figure  8  and  table  1  with  the 
corresponding  values  for  peak  horizontal  acceleration  and  velocity  (Joyner  and  Boore,  1981)  Indicates 
a  general  similarity  between  the  parameter  values  for  short  period  response  and  those  for  peak 
acceleration  and  between  the  values  for  longer  period  response  and  those  for  peak  velocity. 
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The  design  of  nuclear  power  facilities  in  the  United  States  is  largely  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
spectral  shape  described  in  Regulatory  Guide  1.60  (U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Coamission,  1973).   It  1$ 
Intended  that  this  spectral  shape  be  sealed  by  peak  acceleration.  Regulatory  Guide  l.fiO  specifies 
that  It  does  not  apply  to  sites  which  "(1)  are  relatively  close  to  the  epicenter  of  an  expected 
earthquake  or  (2)  have  physical  characteristics  that  could  significantly  affect  the  spectral  pattern 
of  Input  motion,  such  as  being  underlain  by  poor  soil  deposits."  Ho  quantitative  definitions  of 
"close  to  the  epicenter"  or  "poor  soil  deposits"  are  given.    We  compare  the  Regulatory  Guide  1.60 
spectrum  with  our  spectra  in  figures  11  and  12.    Figure  11  gives  spectra  for  soil  sites  for  a  raoment 
mgnltude  of  6.S  and  distances  of  0,  10,  and  40  kn.  Figure  12  gives  the  corresponding  spectra  for  a 
magnitude  of  7*5.   The  Regulatory  6u1de  1.60  spectrum  Is  shown  by  the  dashed  Tine  and  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  Is  anchored  to  each  of  our  spectra  at  a  period  of  0.1  s.  On  figure  11,  the  ReguTatory 
Guide  1.60  spectruH  Is  exceeded  only  by  our  spectrum  for  zero  distance.  Even  that  is  not  a  problem, 
however,  hecjuse  the  Regulatory  Guide  1.60  spectrun      not  intended  for  use  at  "close"  distance.  In 
figure  12.  vte  see  that  for  magnitude  7.5  the  Regulatory  Guide  1.50  spectrum  is  substantially  exceeded 
at  all  distances  for  periods  greater  than  about  0.5  s.  Whether  this  represents  a  serious  problem  or 
not  depends  of  course  upon  whether  there  are  Important  structures  with  periods  greater  than  0.5  s 
and  upon  the  safety  margins  available. 

The  lateral-force  coefficients  In  the  earthquake-resistance  provisions  of  building  codes  can  be 
related  to  response  spectra.    In  figures  13  and  14  we  compare  our  spectra  with  the  lateral  design 
force  coefficient  Cs  in  the  proposed  ATC-3  Code  (Applied  Technology  Council,  1978).    Figure  13  gives 
our  spectra  at  soil  sites  and  a  range  of  distances  for  a  magnitude  of  6.5,  and  figure  14  gives  the 
corresponding  spectra  for  magnitude  7.5.   The     curve  from  ATC-3,  shown  In  both  figures  13  end  14  by 
the  dashed  line.  Is  calculated  for  a  response  modification  factor  R  of  1.0,  for  soil  type  S2  (deep 
coheslonless  or  stiff  clay  soil  conditions)  and  for     and  Ay  values  of  0*4,  Which  correspond  to  the 
zones  of  greatest  expected  ground  motion.    The  comparisons  show  that  the  ATC-3  curve  Is  exceeded 

within  tibout  Ij  kn  of  a  nagnilude  6.5  earthquake  and  within  abouL  20  krn  of  a  magnitude  7.5  event.  The 
amount  by  which  it  is  exceeded  is  largest  in  the  period  range  from  0.5  to  2.0  s.    The  implications  of 
these  differences  depend  among  other  things  upon  the  safety  margins  available  In  the  system  and  can 
only  be  properly  evaluated  by  structural  engineers. 
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Table  1.    Parameters  in  the  Prediction  Equations  for  Pseudo-Velocity  Response  (cm/s) 
at  5  Percent  DMpIng 


Period 
s 

a 

e 

h 

km 

P 

km-1 

C  ' 

fly 

0.1 

raw 

0.81 

0.210 

9.4 

1.0 

-0.00612 

0.0 

0.26 

smoothed 

0.95 

0.210 

10.6 

1.0 

•0.00707 

0.0 

0.27 

O.IS 

raw 

1.07 

0.221 

11.4 

1.0 

•0.00765 

0.0 

0.28 

smoothed 

1.09 

0.218 

10.4 

1.0 

-0.00661 

0.0 

0.27 

0.2 

raw 

1.13 

0.226 

10.8 

1.0 

-0.0Q637 

0.0 

0.27 

smoothed 

1.09 

0.232 

9.7 

1.0 

-0.00628 

0.0 

0.27 

0.3 

raw 

0.89 

0.276 

6.9 

1.0 

-0.00480 

0.0 

0.27 

smoothed 

0.87 

0.280 

6.9 

1.0 

-0.00583 

0.0 

0.28 

0.4 

raw 

0.39 

0.358 

4.6 

1.0 

-0.00519 

0.0 

0.32 

smoothed 

0.41 

0.352 

5.0 

1.0 

•0.00551 

0.03 

0.31 

0.$ 

raw 

0.11 

0.390 

4.7 

1.0 

•0.00543 

0.14 

0.33 

smoothed 

0.08 

0.401 

4.5 

1.0 

-0.00523 

0.08 

0.33 

0.75 
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-0.S2 

0.478 

3.3 

1.0 

-0.00451 

0.19 

0.34 

smoothed 

-0.47 

0.479 

4.4 

1.0 

-0.00470 

0.19 

0.36 

1.0 

raw 

-0.72 

0.519 

5.0 

1.0 

-0.00548 

0.21 

0.37 

smoothed 

-0.80 

0.523 

4.4 

1.0 

•0.00429 

0.25 

0.36 

1.5 
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-0.93 

0.528 

5.6 

1.0 

-0.00310 

0.33 

0.37 

smoothed 

•1.14 

0.564 

4.4 

1.0 

-0.00358 

0.31 

0.36 

2.0 

raw 

-1.44 

0.611 

5.2 

1.0 

-0.00327 

0.30 

0.36 

smoothed 

-1.26 

0.574 

4.4 

1.0 

•0.00259 

0.32 

0.36 

3.0 

raw 

-1.37 

0.573 

3.7 

1.0 

0.0 

0.31 

0.33 

smoothed 

-1.37 

0.576 

4.4 

1.0 

0.0 

0.29 

0.36 

4.0 

raw 

-1.29 

0.554 

4.1 

0.982 

0.0 

0.22 

0.37 

smoothed 

-1.44 

0.576 

4.4 

0.982 

0.0 

0.25 

0.36 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  of  the  data  set  In  moinent  magnitude  and  distance 
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5  Percent  Damping 


Figure  4.   Values  of  ai  for  horizontal  pseudo-velocity  response  (cm/s)  at  S  percent  damping  and 
1.0  t  period  fron  the  regression  analysis  of  equation  (!)«  plotted  against  moment 
magnitude 
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Ffgure  7.   Residuals  with  respect  to  equaticr  (3)  of  the  logarithir  of  horizontal  pseudo-veloci ty 
rewonsc  at  5  percent  damping  and  1.0  s  period  plotted  against  nonerrt  nagnitude  for 
stitlorw  with  d  less  than  or  equal  to  10  icn,  with  least-squares  straight  line 
superposed 
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Figure  8.    The  parameters  of  equation  (3)  plotted  against  period  (except  for  the  parameter  p, 
which  is  tjiven  in  table  1).     The  solid  circles  show  the  values  determined  by  thC' 
two-Stage  regression  analysis  and  the  solid  lines  show  the  smoothed  values. 
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Figure  9.    Predicted  pseudo-veloci ty  response  spectra  for  5  percent  damping  at  rock  sites 

(dashed  line)  and  soil  sites  (solid  line)  for  d  equal  to  zero  and  imnent  magnitude 
equal  to  5.5,  6.5,  and  7.5 
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Figure  10.    Predicted  pseudo>ve1oc1ty  response  spectra  for  5  percent  damping  at  soil  sites  for 
a  moment  magnitude  of  7.5  and  d  equal  to  0,  5,  10,  20,  and  40  kn 
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5  PERCENT  DAMPING 


Figure  U.  Predicted  pseudo-velocity  response  spectra  for  5  percent  damping  (solid  lines)  at 
soil  sites  for  a  noniBnt  magnitude  of  6.5  and  d  equal  to  0,  10,  and  40  km  conpared 
to  the  Regulatory  Guide  1.60  spectruM  (dashed  lines)  anchored  to  the  predicted 

spectra  at  0.1  s 
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Figure  12.   Predicted  pseudo-velocity  response  spectra  for  5  percent  damping  (solid  11i>es)  at 
soil  sites  for  a  moment  magnitude  of  7.5  and  d  equal  to  0,  10,  and  40  km  compared 
to  the  Regulatory  Guide  1.60  spectrum  (dashed  lines}  anchored  to  the  predicted 
spectra  at  0.1  s 
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Figure  13.   Predicted  pseudo-velocity  response  spectra  for  5  percent  danping  (solid  lines)  at 
soil  sites  for  a  moment  magnitude  of  6.5  and  d  equaT  to  0,  5,  10,  20,  and  40  km 

compared  to  the  ATC-3  lateral  design  force  coefficient  (dashed  lines)  calculated 
for  a  response  modification  factor  R  of  1.0,  for  soil  type  S2,  and  for  and  Aw 
of  0.4 
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Figure  14.   Predicted  pseudoovelocity  response  spectra  for  5  percent  damping  (solid  lines)  at 

soil  sftes  fcr  a  nonent  magnitude  of  7,5  and  d  equaT  to  0,  5,  10,  ?0,  and  40 
compiired  to  the  ATC-3  lateral  design  force  coefficient  (dashed  lines)  calculated 
for  a  response  iNMliflcatlon  factor  R  of  1.0,  for  soil  tiype  S2,  and  for  Ag  and  Ay 
of  0.4 
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RECONSIDERATION  OF  THE  INPUT  WAVES  f-OR  DYNAMIC  ANALYSIS 

Keiichi  Ohtani 

National  Research  Center  for  Disaster  Prevention 
Science  and  Technology  Agency 

ABSTRACT 

The  aselsrolc  design  method  using  dynamic  analysis  has  been  mil  established  In  Japan.  Actual 

design  cases  of  high  rise  buildings  have  been  tolaled  up  to  dbout  400  in  the  past  20  years.    In  this 
paper,  the  present  state  of  aseismic  design,  especially  of  the  dynamic  response  analysis  is  reviewed. 

Some  problems  related  to  the  Input  waves  for  design  are  also  discussed,  and  sane  future  subjects 
for  research  and  development  are  proposed. 

INTRODUCTION 

Building  height  In  japan  has  been  limited  to  31  meters  since  the  Kanto  Earthquake.   In  February 
ig62,  a  study  to  possibly  understand  fulty  the  design  and  construction  of  high  rise  buildings  was 
Initiated  by  the  Building  Constructor  Society  In  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Construction.  In 
Septe(i*er  1963,  the  ArchtecturaT  Institute  of  Japan  published  Its  original  draft  of  the  "Guideline 

for  Aseismic  Design  of  Tall  Buildings."  As  a  result,  the  "Building  Standard  Law"  of  Japan  was  altered 
from  the  building  height  limitation  to  building  volume  limitation  In  January  1964. 

The  number  of  high  rise  buildings  exceeding  45  meters  has  been  Increased  to  about  400  since 
January  lg€4.  These  buildings  have  been  examined  thoroughly  tflth  regard  to  aseismic  safety  using 
dynamic  analysis  instead  of  static  analysis,  and  have  received  the  Judge^and^ratlng  to  the  propriety 
of  their  structural  design  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a  group  of  specialists.   In  June  1981,  the 
structural  design  specified  in  the  "Building  Standard  Law"  was  again  revised  to  reflect  the  accumula- 
tion of  experiences  in  using  the  (dynamic  analysis  in  actual  design  and  the  results  of  the  earthquake 
engineering  research. 

The  general  trend  of  the  current  aseismic  design  of  high  rise  buildings  are  discussed  and  some 
approaches  related  to  Input  waves  for  the  design  are  proposed  In  this  paper. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  ASEISMIC  DESIGN  OF  HIGH  RISE  BUILDINGS  IN  JAPAN 
The  structural  design  of  high  rise  buildings  are  carried  out  In  accordance  with  the  "Guideline 
for  Aseismic  Design  of  Tall  Buildings,"  usually  employing  dynamic  response  analysis  to  check  the 
structural  safety.  The  documents  and  drawings  of  the  structural  design  are  presented  by  structural 

designers  to  the  Building  Center  of  Japan  (BCJ)  and  are  reviewed  by  the  Evaluation  Committee  of  the 
High  Rise  Building  Structures  of  BCJ  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  structural  design. 
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A  summary  of  the  aseismic  design  of  the  high  rise  buildings  is  given  as  folloNs: 

The  structural  systems  used  are  either  the  S  type  (steel  structure  for  the  main  parts)  or  the 
SRC  type  (composite  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  structure),  and  the  ratio  between  the  two  Is  about 
1:2.   The  number  of  stories  varies  from  10  to  60,  and  in  mst  cases  is  14  to  18  for  SRC  type  and,  14 
to  30  for  S  type. 

A  general  nethod  of  modeling  is  to  connect  the  masses  of  each  floor  by  springs  from  floor  to 
floor  (the  idealized  limped  mass  vibration  system).   Both  shear  model  and  flexual-shear  model  are 

used  for  elastic  response  analysis,  but  at  present  the  flexual-shear  model  is  much  more  widely  used 
than  the  shear  model.    In  general,  the  shear  model  is  used  for  inelastic  response  analysis.    If  the 
flexual-shear  is  used  for  elastic  analysis,  the  equivalent  shear  model  which  1$  constructed  using  the 
fundamental  period  and  vibration  mode  of  the  shear  model  is  used  for  the  inelastic  case.  The  forc&- 
deformation  curves  of  the  open  frame  and  of  the  quake  resisting  wall  are  determined  respectively,  and 
then  the  curve  used  for  the  building  design  1$  made  by  the  superposition  of  these  curves.   To  further 
simplify  the  curve,  the  spring  used  to  represent  the  story  is  approximated  by  either  a  bilinear  or 

tril inedr  1 ine. 

The  approximate  relation  between  fundamental  period  (T))  and  number  of  stories  (N)  is  given  as 
follows: 

Ti  B  0.08N  (S) 
«  O.IK  (SRC) 

The  relation  between  "T-|*'  and  "Cb"  where  Cb»  is  the  design  base  shear  coefficient  is  given  as  Cg  ■ 

(0.24  =  0.42)/Ti  whereas  the  "Guideline"  recommends  Cg  =  (0.18  ~  0.36)/Ti.    Therefore,  the  designers 
have  a  tendency  to  design  strbctures  using  a  more  severe  criterion  than  thdl  specified  by  the  "Guide- 
line."  They  expect  that  satisfactory  structural  safety  margins  can  be  accomplished  by  selecting 
larger  sections  In  the  design,  even  if  It  results  In  a  little  waste  In  the  design,  since  the  high 
rise  buildings  have  not  yet  experienced  any  great  earthquakes  and  their  safety  has  not  been  proven 
enough  In  practice. 

The  earthquake  accelerograms  from  ET  Centra  NS  has  been  used  in  almost  all  design  cases  as  the 

standard  excitation,  dnd  Taft  LW  is  also  used  in  80  to  90  percent  cf  the  cases.    The  accelerograms 
froni  ToKyo  lol  NS,  Sendai  501  NS,  and  Osaka  205  EU,  etc.,  observed  in  Japanese  earthquakes  are  also 
used  in  the  design. 

The  maximim  Input  acceleration  varies  from  200  to  250  gal  for  the  elastic  response  analysis  and 
350  to  400  gal  for  the  inelastic  response  analysis.   However,  the  use  of  maxlmun  Input  velocity  In 
the  design  method  has  been  Increased  In  recent  years*   In  this  approach,  maximiin  velocity  of  25  kine 
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for  elastic  analysis  and  40  kine  for  Inelastic  analysts  are  employed.  The  maximum  angle  of  story 

deformation  used  in  the  design  is  in  the  range  of  1/200  to  1/150  for  elastic  analysis  with  a  higher 
magnitude  of  1/120  to  1/80  for  inelastic  analj'sis.   Ductility  factor  for  the  inelastic  design  is  v  <2, 

INPUT  WAVPS  FOR  DESIGN 

The  aseisnic  design  method  us-:nq  the  dyn.jniic  analysis,  which  has  been  used  in  the  actual  design 
of  about  400  cases  in  20  years,  has  not  been  made  any  revision  in  those  20  years.    By  examining 
carefully  through  the  stages  In  the  actual  design,  1  consider  that  the  method  certainly  has  some 
problems.   The  problem  of  selecting  input  naves  for  design  is  discussed  in  this  section. 

ESTABLISHM£WT  OF  INPUT  WAVES  FOR  DESIGN 

Earthquake  motion  fs  determined  by  factors  such  as  the  scale  of  the  earthquake,  the 
characteristics  of  the  epicenter,  the  passage  of  wave  propagation,  and  the  condition  of  rock  and  soil 
at  the  site,  etc.  Of  course.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  forecast  the  earthquake  motions,  which 

would  occur  in  the  future,  by  considering  the  above  nentioned  many  factors.  Many  researchers  are 
studying  the  forecasting  by  deterministic  or  statistical  methods,  but  these  methods  have  not  been 
used  In  practice  yet. 

Establishment  of  the  Input  waves  used  In  the  aselsmlc  design  (design  wave)  affects  greatly  the 
design  results.   Methods  used  to  establish  the  design  waves,  at  the  present,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  use  the  observed  earthquake  accelerograms. 

(2)  To  deveTop  an  artificial  earthquake  using  random  theory. 

(3)  To  calculate  the  earthquake  motion  using  theoretical  seisntology  and  other 
engineering  knowledge. 

However,  in  the  actual  design,  method  (1)  has  been  used  almost  exclusively,  except  that  other 
methods  were  employed  during  the  Investigation  stage  for  checking  purposes. 

In  design  method  (1),  the  selected  accelerograms  are  affected  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
observation  site  and  the  magnitude  of  earthquake  one  selects.    Therefore,  there  Is  a  question  that 

the  earthquake  v.h"xh  would  occur  in  the  future  at  the  design  site  would  have  the  same  characteris- 
tics.   To  reduce  the  uncertainty,  several  earthquake  acceleroyrams  are  employed  cis  the  design  waves 
for  the  design.   Figure  1  shows  the  velocity  response  spectra  of  El  Centro  N5,  Taft  EW,  and  Tokyo  101 
NS.  These  three  waves  are  used  very  coomonly  In  Japan,  and  have  different  dominant  periods,  I.e., 
El  Centro  NS  is  2.6  sec,  Taft  EW  is  1.6  sec,  and  Tokyo  101  NS  Is  O.B  sec,  respectively.   If  these 
three  waves  are  employed  in  the  design  as  a  set,  these  waves  are  given  the  same  regular  response 
level  for  the  wide  frequency  zone  to  make  up  the  frequency  characteristics. 
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In  the  future,  ft  Is  necesseiy  that  both  regularly  used  and  new  design  naves  be  exanfned  to 
irinlMlze  the  weakness  of  thts  api»roach«  The  expected  method  of  selecting  design  waves  should  Include 
the  establishment  of  wave  groups  calculated  from  the  selsnlclty  mp  of  the  region  and  the  subsurface 

condition  of  the  site. 

FREOUEMCY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  DESIGN  WHES 

The  frequency  characteristics  of  the  earthquake  accelerograms,  Which  are  used  very  commonly  In 
design  are  shown  In  figure  1.    It  Is  the  question  that  the  frequency  characteristics  for  elastic 
analysis  and  for  Inelastic  analysis  should  be  the  same  or  not. 

The  velocity  response  spectra  of  several  earthquakes  observed  at  Iwatsuki,  Saltama  Prefecture  are 
shown  in  figure  2.  Numerals  In  the  figure  Indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  earthquakes.  The  relation 
between  the  dominant  period  and  the  magnitude  Is  given  In  figure  3  which  Indicates  that  the  dominant 
period  has  the  trend  to  increase  with  the  magnitude.  The  dominant  period  for  an  earthquake  of  H  ■>  8 
Is  estimated  at  about  2  to  2.5  sec. 

In  the  future,  it  is  necessary  that  the  frequency  characteristics  be  changed  to  calculate  the 
dynamic  response  for  elastic  analysts  and  Inelastic  analysis.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  strong  motion 
observations  should  be  continued  and  strengthened  by  e  network  system. 

LEVEL  OF  THE  DESIGH  WAVES 

Essentially,  the  level  of  the  design  waves  Is  determined  by  the  level  of  selsmlclty  of  the 
construction  site.   Most  co—only,  the  level  of  the  design  waves  Is  determined  by  the  maximum  Input 
acceleration.  As  accumulation  of  the  strong  earthquake  records  Increases  along  with  the  liprovement 
of  accuracy  of  measurement,  the  recorded  maximum  acceleration  Is  also  Increasing.  However,  the 
relation  between  the  recorded  maxlmim  acceleration  of  an  earthquake  and  Its  associated  damage  is  not 
very  good.    If  a  very  strong  earthquake  of  long  duration  is  employed  as  the  design  wave,  the  response 
should  be  much  greater  than  the  response  of  a  general  earthquake. 

The  use  of  maxlnum  Input  velocity  Is  considered  as  another  method  of  determining  the  level  of 
the  design  waves.  Both  the  maxinmi  acceleration  and  the  maximum  velocity  methods  are  determined  by 
the  peak  (the  maximum  value)  In  the  duration  of  an  earthquake. 

It  Is  the  question  that  these  two  methods  used  for  the  evaluation  of  dynamic  behavior  In  the 
duration  of  an  earthquake  are  proper  methods  or  not.    The  level  of  the  design  waves  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  total  information  through  the  duration  of  the  earthquake.    It  therefore  should  be  a 
useful  alternative  that  the  maximum  Input  energy  (calculate  from  the  time  Integration  of  the  energy 
of  an  earthquake)  Is  employed  to  determine  the  level  of  the  design  waves. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  current  design  method  used  in  400  actu^''  designs  of  high  rise  buildings  and  some  questions 
related  to  Input  waves  for  design  are  discussed.   Although  the  "Guideline"  has  recomnended  that  a 
suitable  Input  excitation  mist  be  chosen  according  to  site  or  foundation  condition,  the  actual  state 
of  the  design  Is  hardly  taking  Into  consideration  of  this  foresaid  condition.   The  development  of  a 
"Standard  excitation"  (design  wave)  and  the  method  which  takes  Into  account  of  the  selsmlclty  and 
dynanlc  characteristics  of  the  ground  at  the  site  are  necessary.   Several  points  of  future 
developments  of  the  input  waves  are  proposed: 

(1)  To  prepare  the  seismlcity  map  of  each  region  using  parameters  such  as  the  scale  of  an 

earthquake  and  the  focal  distance. 
(2}  To  prepare  a  calculation  method  considering  the  above  seismlcity  nap  and  the  dynamic 
characteristics  of  ground  at  the  site. 

(3)  To  establish  the  frequency  characteristics  of  an  earthquake  in  accordance  with  the 
scale  of  the  earthquake. 

(4)  To  establish  an  evaluation  niethod  for  the  level  of  earthquake  considering  the  total 
information  through  the  duration  of  the  earthquake*  For  example,  the  maximum  input 
energiy  Is  an  effective  parameter  for  the  determination  of  the  level  of  the  design 
waves. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  characteristics  of  the  design  waves  have  significant  Influence  on  the 

results  of  the  structural  design.    Therefore,  it  is  very  important  for  the  structural  designer  and 
researchers  to  continue  the  consideration  of  this  problem. 
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SOME  NEW  PROCESSING  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  IMPERIAL  VALLEY  1979  AFTERSHOCKS 

A.  Gerald  Brady 

U.S.  Geological  Surveiy 
Henlo  Park»  CA 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  some  of  the  features  of  the  latest  processing  Improvements  that  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  (U5GS)  Is  currently  applying  to  strong^notlon  accelerograms  from  the  national 

network  of  permanent  stations.    At  the  same  time  It  Introduces  the  application  of  this  processing  to 
the  set  of  Imperial  Valley  aftershocks  recorded  following  the  main  shock  of  October  15,  1979. 
Earlier  processing  of  the  2Z  main  shock  recordings  provided  corrected  accelerations,  velocity  and 
displacement,  response  spectra,  and  Fourier  spectra.  The  digital  data  has  been  available  on  two 
tapes  from  NOAA,  In  CoTorado,  for  2  years  now,  and  a  report  containing  computer  plots  has  been 
available,  while  supplies  last,  from  the  US6S  in  Menio  Park. 

The  US6S  has  taken  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  large  number  of  trigger -ngs  at  30  permanent 
stations  in  the  Inperial  Valley  to  update  the  orocessing  scheme  applied  particularly  to  short  dura- 
tion accelerograms  with  frequencies  possibly  as  high  as  50  Hz. 

A  total  of  67  of  the  aftershock  recordings  were  selected  for  digitization,  from  eight  events. 
The  number  of  stations  involved  Is  20,  all  of  Which  had  previously  recorded  the  main  shock.   A  brief 
outline  of  the  processing  steps  that  have  been  developed  Is  Included,  as  they  have  been  applied  to 
the  best  recorded,  M  5.0,  aftershock.    The  selection  of  a  long-period  filter  and  its  dependence  on 
the  need  to  remove  a  predominant  4  sec  conponent  is  discussed.    Displacements  from  those  stations  on 
the  £1  Centro  Array  with  radio  tinie  have  been  plotted  so  as  to  Indicate  visually  the  total  processing 
package. 

IDENTIFYUiG  AND  SCALING  AFTERSHOCK  RECORDINGS 

The  stations  In  the  permanent  network  are  shown  In  the  map  of  figure  1.  All  are  USGS  stations 
except  the  following  which  belong  to  the  California  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  network:  the 
ground  stations  at  Niland  and  Mestmorland,  the  bridge  overpass  on  Interstate  8,  and  the  County 
building  in  El  Centro.  The  El  Centro  Array  lies  approximately  perpendicular  to  the  Inperial  Fault, 
spanning  22  km  on  either  side,  with  station  6  located  between  the  Imperial  and  Srawley  Faults.  Four 
USGS  stations  lie  to  the  southeast  of  the  array,  althouyh  the  instrument  at  Meadows  was  :noperat1ve. 
Six  USGS  stations  lie  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  array.   An  additional  film  recorder,  named  the 
Differential  Array,  is  located  at  the  site  of  the  special  array  of  digital  instrunents  within  the 
city  of  El  Centro. 
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The  epicenter  of  the  1940  event  Is  Indicated  In  addition  to  the  main  shock  of  October  15,  1979. 
Hie  epicenters  of  five  of  the  eight  aftershocks  whose  records  have  been  digitized  are  indicated  by 
crosses.  The  H  5.0  event  labeled  E2319  occurred  2-1/2  mln  after  the  main  shock;  the  other  four  all 

to  the  northwest  surrounding  Brawl ey  occurred  during  the  next  24  hr.   The  three  events  whose 

epicenters  have  not  been  calculated  or  plotted  occurred  in  the  2-1/2  min  time  intervals  between  the 
main  shock  and  E2319. 

A  partial  listing  of  the  accelerograms  occurring  during  the  first  24  hr  Is  Included  in  table  1. 
The  top  section  of  the  table  lists  those  aftershocks  occurring  In  the  first  2-1/2  nin;  the  time 
given,  in  seconds,  is  the  average  triggering  time  of  the  contributing  records.  The  stations  and 
their  fault  distance  are  listed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table.   In  addition  to  the  stations  on 

the  F1  Cnntro  Array,  numbered  1  to  13,  are  ttie  dbbrev  i  d',  i  ons  used  for  the  ottter  stations,  natrely. 

Superstition  Mountain,  Parachute  Test  Facility,  Calexfco,  the  Differential  Array,  Erawley,  Bonds 

Corner,  HoUvllle.  Callpatria,  and  the  Salton  Sea  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Positively  Identified  records  are  indicated  by  an  x.   Parentheses  surrounding  an  x  Indicates 

less  than  a  positive  identification,  and  inclusion  of  such  records  in  the  study  of  a  particular  event 

would  have  to  await  more  detailed  wave  form  comparisons.   Of  the  11  aftershocks  listed  during  the 

first  2-1/2  min,  4  were  recorded  by  at  least  6  stations.    The  total  number  of  records,  K,  is  listed 

In  the  right-hand  column  for  eacli  aftershock.    This  criLeria,  of  at  least  six  records,  governed 

whether  a  particular  aftershock  set  was  digitized.   The  event  identified  by  the  average  triggering 

time  of  23  hr,  19  min,  35  sec,  M  5.0,  has  16  positively  identified  records  and  is  the  subject  of  the 

processing  steps  described  In  the  following.   Its  location  and  origin  time  were  determined  from  the 

strong-motion  data  (D.  Boore,  personal  conmunicatlon) : 

Epicenter  32*    46.00' N 

115°     26.48'W  (+6  km,  horizontally) 

Depth  9.52  +  3  km 

Oriq  n  tine  2319  Tiir,  29.62  SOC,  October  15,  1979,  UTC 

Magnitude  Ml         5.0  (PAS) 

Scaling  of  the  peek  values,  and  reading  of  S-t  intervals  and  durations  are  carried  out  from  the 
original  records  at  the  same  time  as  events  are  identified  (Matthiesen  and  Porcella,  1980).  F1g« 
ure  2  shows  the  peak  sealed  accelerations  for  those  stations  Whose  accelerographs  are  aligned  trans- 
verse and  parallel  to  the  Imperial  Fault.   The  drop  In  amplitude  of  the  horizontal  peaks  at  station 

10  to  the  southwest,  and  stations  3,  2,  and  1  to  the  northeast  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact 
that  these  stations  lie  on  the  45"  shear  wave  nodal  lines  drawn  from  the  plotted  epicenter 
(figure  1). 
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PROCESSING  STEPS 

The  elements  of  the  processfng  procedure  can  be  divided  Into  three  main  groups: 

A.  Digftlzatlon  and  preparation  of  uncorrected  data»  with  no  alteration  to  the  frequency 
content  of  the  digitized  record. 

B.  Instrument  correction  and  Its  preliminary  anti -aliasing,  to  provide  equi spaced  data  whose 

high  frequency  content  is  as  accuriite  as  possible. 

C.  Long  period  removal  of  various  types,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  integrated  velocity  and 
displacement,  and  on  the  shape  of  the  Fourier  spectra.    This  ensures  the  remaining  long  period 
content  Is  as  accurate  as  possible. 

Each  of  these  processing  groups  has  received  attention  recently  In  our  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  the  corrected  data,  making  use  of  the  most  recent  research  results.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  sone  of  the  components  follok/s. 

Al.    Digitization  of  the  original  70  mm  film  record,  or  a  film  copy  specially  prepared  for 
automatic  trace  fol lowing,  is  performed  coimercially  by  lOM-TOUILL  of  Santa  Clara,  California.  They 
provide  digitized  nonequlspaced  versions  of  all  data  and  reference  traces  at  an  approximate  density 
of  600  samples  per  second  (sps).  Higher  density  digitization  Is  performed  automatically  around  sharp 
peaks,  while  less  dense  performance  results  when  operator  Intervention  Is  required  at  trace  Inter- 
sections or  severe  trace  lighting. 

A2.    Records  are  digitized  in  sections,  or  "frames",  of  10  cn  length,  corresponding  to  10  sec 
durations.   Records  from  this  aftershock  are  mostly  two  frames  long.   These  have  been  reassembled  by 
making  use  of  Ink  lines  previously  Inserted  perpendicular  to  the  film  transport  direction*  and 
digitized  In  each  of  the  two  adjacent  frames. 

A3.   The  one-half  sec  time  marks  are  operator-digitized  and  used  to  define  the  time  coordinates 
of  the  traces.   The  Instrument's  sensitivity  Is  used  to  scale  the  amplitudes  to  accelerations.  These 
are  nonlnal  accelerations,  particularly  at  frequencies  greater  than  about  15  Hz,  prior  to  any  instru- 
ment correction. 

A4.   The  data  are  Interpolated  to  equlspaced  600  sps.  In  preparation  for  subsequent  processing 
which,  although  designed  to  alter  the  frequency  content.  Is  none-the-less  carried  out  In  the  time 
domain. 

B.     Steps  65.  B6,  and  67  are  carried  out  simultaneously  with  a  combination  convolution 

operator,  actifiy  aeqiieiitial  ly  on  the  60^,'  sps  tine  series. 

B5.    Any  anti-aliasing  low-pass  filter  at  a  frequency  of  100  Hz  ensures  the  removal  of  any  noise 
in  the  digital  data  between  100  Hz  and  300  Hz,  including  that  which  could  have  been  aliased  into  this 
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range  by  the  earlier  fnterpolatlon  to  600  sps.  This  step  guarantees  that  there  Is  negligible  energy 
transferred  to  the  0  to  100  Hz  range  by  the  subsequent  declnatlon  (in  B7)  to  200  sps. 

B6.    In  the  frequency  range  between  0  and  SO  Hz  an  Instrument  correction  Is  applied,  using  the 

iidlural  period  urd  dd.ipinq  of  the  acceleroneter.    We  have  replaced  the  centered  difference  scheme  for 
the  first  and  srcorsd  derivatives  with  a  contribution  to  the  combined  convolution  operator.    This  time 
domain  convolution  has  61  weights  spanning  0.1  sec,  and  reduces  the  errors  In  Instrument  correction 
at  high  frequencies  to  negligible  proportions,  figure  3  shows  the  Ideal  Instrument  correction  to  30 
Hz  compared  with  the  centered  difference  correction;  the  amplitude  response  of  the  convolution  opera- 
tor Is  almost  IndlstlngulshAle  from  the  ideal  curve.  Figure  4  shows  the  complete  operator  response 
to  300  Hz.    A  cosine  taper  is  fitted  between  the  instrument  correction,  applied  to  the  range  0-50 
Hz,  and  the  anti-al idsing  filter,  applied  to  the  rdjige  100-300  Hz.    For  the  specfic  input  parameters 
for  this  filter^  it  is  noted  that  ampiiftcation  of  almost  five  items  will  occur  if  frequencies 
between  60  and  70  Hz  are  present. 

67.  A  data  density  of  200  sps»  providing  a  convenient  representation  of  the  original  analog 
record.  Is  produced  by  decimation. 

The  presence  of  long  period  noise  In  a  record  that  has  been  processed'through  the  Instrument 
correction  stage  becomes  evident  on  calculating  the  velocity  and  displacement.    Displacet«;nts  oagnify 
long-period  content  vihlle  making  high  frequency  content  less  visible*   The  decision  on  whether  to 
make  a  long  period  correction  or  not,  and  of  what  form  the  correction  should  be.  Is  based  on  pre- 
vious experience  (Baslll  and  Brady,  1978),  the  results  of  statistical  noise  Investigation  (Trffunac 
and  Lee,  1978}  and  the  actual  appearance  of  velocity,  displacement,  and  Fourier  spectra.  Among  the 
options  currently  available  1n  the  US6S  processing  scheme  are  the  following. 

C8.    The  renoval  of  a  linear  trend  in  velocity,  or  the  removal  from  the  conplete  velocity  trace 
a  linear  trend  calculated  from  a  specific  section  of  It,  Is  a  suitable  procedure  if  it  proves  to  be 
the  only  correction  required. 

C9.   Long  period  removal  can  be  accomplished  by  an  Ormsby  filter  (Baslll  and  Brady*  1978) 
suitably  adapted  to  the  record,  or  a  Butterworth  bidirectional  filter  (Fletcher  and  others,  1980)* 

CIO.  Records  which  commence  with  high«amplitudfe  P«wave  arrivals  will  need  a  cosine  taper  fitted 
to  the  beginning  of  the  record  prior  to  the  calculation  of  the  Fourier  spectrum* 

SELECTION  OF  FILTER 

Most  of  the  original  film  records  from  the  aftershock  under  investigation  clearly  showed  the 
presence  of  a  4  sec  component  which  had  comnenced  during  the  main  shock  2-1/2  min  earlier.  Our 

regular  procedure  for  selecting  a  long  period  limit  for  these  records  would  have  resulted  in  leaving 
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this  4  sec  component  untouched.   In  order  to  study  the  detailed  «rr!v«1s  of  P  (wdere  possible)  and  S 
waves  tie  have  removed  all  long  period  content  greater  than  2  sec,  with  the  0.5  Hx  Butterworth  filter 
tdiose  effect  Is  shown  In  figure  5.  The  4  sec  component  displacement  Is  shown  also,  by  substituting 
a  0.2  Hi  filter,  which  renioves  all  periods  longer  than  b  sec.    For  comparison  purposes,  the  dis- 
placement when  no  filtering  is  applied  is  also  snown. 

In  order  to  provide  an  overall  view  of  the  quality  of  the  long  period  processing,  figures  6  and 
7  have  been  prepared  showing  the  calculated  displacements  from  stations  on  the  El  Centro  array  with 
radio  time,  arranged  on  a  common  time  scale.   The  0*5  Kz  filtered  data  has  been  used,  so  as  not  to  be 
contaminated  with  the  4  sec  signal.  Figure  6  shows  the  displacements  In  the  230*  direction,  that 
Is,  perpendicular  to  the  fault  In  the  southwest  direction,  approximately.    Stations  1  through  6  He 
to  one  side  of  the  fault,  while  station  11  lies  13  km  from  the  fault  on  the  other  side.    The  figure 
lists  the  fault  distance  and  epicentral  distance  for  the  stations.  The  time  scale  indicates  seconds, 
after  23  hr  19  mln,  October  15,  1979,  UTC.  The  arrows  on  the  displacement  plots  Indicate  the  peak 
values,  which  are  enumerated  on  the  vertical  axes.  The  arrival  of  the  transverse  shear  wave,  a  pulse 
In  the  230"  direction.  Is  reasonably  clear  on  all  records,  although  preceded  by  a  preparatory  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction,  at  stations  2  and  11.   The  simultaneous  arrival  at  stations  4,5, 
and  6,  between  10  and  11  kn  from  the  epicpnter.  define  a  shear  wave  velocity  of  ?.?  km/sec. 

Figure  7  shows  the  displacements  in  the  140°  direction  (parallel  to  the  fault,  approximately 
southeast).  For  stations  1  through  5  a  very  clear  pulse  In  the  southeast  direction  Is  visible.  While 
stations  6  and  11  show  a  clear  pulse  In  the  opposite  direction.  Given  the  clarity  of  these  displace- 
ment pulses,  this  Implies  that  the  Initial  rupture  for  this  aftershock  occurred  on  a  plane  that 
passes  to  the  northeast  of  station  6,  whereas  the  Imperial  Fault  passes  to  the  southwest. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Improvements  made  to  the  USGS  processing  scheme  for  strong-motion  accelerograms  have 

concentrated  on  improved  high  frequency  content,  an  Improved  instrument  correction,  maxlmuffl  use  of 
densely  digitized  data  dnd  freedon;  to  choose  interactively  from  a  variety  of  long  period  filtering 
schemes.    The  clarity  and  coherence  of  the  displacements  integrated  from  the  corrected  accelerograms 
from  the  M  S.O  aftershock  2-1/2  mln  after  the  Imperial  Valley  Earthquake  main  shock  provide  confi- 
dence In  the  overall  quality  of  the  Improvements,  Insofar  as  they  apply  to  short  duration  recordings. 
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LOCATION  MAP  OF 
STATIONS  AND  EPICENTERS 


Figure  1.  Location  map  of  stations  and  epicenters 
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Figure  2.   Peak  seeled  accelerations  at  the  stations  on  the  El  Centro  Array.  These  accelerographs 
are  aligned  transverse  and  parallel  to  the  Imperial  Fault* 
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nauM  3  Correction  factor  applied  in  the  tine  domain  for  instrument  response.  The  number  of 
Figure  3.   Correction  ^"or^JPP^  ^^^^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^^^      ^  amplitude  response 

is  Indistinguishable  fron  the  Ideal  fnstrweitt  correction  sham. 
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Figure  4.    Theoretical  onplttude  response  of  the  combination  convolution  Operator.  Actual 
operator  response  fs  almost  Indlstlngufshable  from  this  curve. 
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Displacements  from  filtered  accelerogram 

El  Centre  Array  5  ,  James  Road  .140** 
Imperial  Valley  aftersfiock  2319  .  October  15  ,  1979 


si 


0.5  Hz  filter 


Figure  5 


Figure  5.    Acceleration,  velocity  and  displacement  of  sample  record  with  0.5  Hz  Mgh-pass  Butterworth 
filter.    Additional  displacement  curves  are  result  of  substituting  a  0.2  Hz  filter,  and 
no  filter. 
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CALCULATED  DISPLACEMENTS. 250»  DIRECTION 


-0  45^ 


S2         3-^         36        36        40        42         44  46 
Time,»ecoads  (  ofMr  2SI9  .Oct.  IS ,  1979) 

Figure  6.   Oisplaceinents  in  230**  direction  for  seven  stations  with  radio  time  on  the 
El  Centre  Arr^y. 
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CALCULATED  DISPLACEMENTS  ,  MO*  DIRECTION 
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Figure  7.   D1sp1ac«Mnts  fn  140*  direction  for  seven  stations  with  radio  time  on  the 
El  Centra  Arr^y. 
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DENSE  INSTRUMENT  ARRAY  OBSERVATION  H  THE  PUBLIC  MORKS 
RESEARCH  IMSTITUTE  AND  ANALYSES  OF  SOME  RECORDS 

Tadayoshi  Okubo 
Tadashi  Arakawa 
Kazuhiko  Kawashlma 

Pidillc  Works  Research  Institute 
Nfnlstry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

It  Is  liiportant  for  large  structures  such  as  bridges  and  lifeline  facilities  to  consider 
differential  motions  between  points  of  the  ground  In  estimating  the  design  ground  motions.    It  Is 
well  recognized  that  such  motions  are  significantly  dependent  on  local  geological  and  topological 
conditions.  In  order  to  Investigate  such  effects  on  earthquake  ground  notions*  the  normi  type  of 
strong  Mtlon  obsorvatlon  perfomed  at  oach  Individual  site  Is  not  enough,  and  Installation  of  a 
dense  Instruiwnt  array  Is  Indlspenslble. 

Besides  the  laboratory  observation  array  at  Its  canpus,  the  Public  Research  Institute  Is  now  on 
the  way  to  deploy  four  local  laboratory  arrays  around  the  Suruga  Bay-Izu  area  1n  Shizuoka  Prefecture, 
Japan,  within  4  years,  starting  in  the  1981  fiscal  year. 

This  report  presents  one  of  the  four  local  laboratory  arrays  In  the  Sagara  area,  at  which 
Instrunentatlon  has  been  co^vleted  and  observations  Mere  Initiated  In  1981  fiscal  year,  and  shows 
sone  analyses  of  array  data  obtained  at  the  PWRI  eaqws.  Analyses  for  finite  strains  Induced  In 
ground  during  earthquakes,  effects  of  differential  notion  on  structural  response  In  terns  of  nultl- 
support  response  spectrum,  and  wave  propagation  characteristics  in  vertical  and  horizontal  directions 
are  studied. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  DENSE  INSTRUMENT  ARRAY  PR06RAM  OP  THE  PUBLIC  MORKS  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  [3,  4.  5.  6] 
Based  jpon  the  knowledge  accumulated  through  past  strong  motion  observations.  It  is  widely 
recognized  that  characteristics  of  ground  motions,  especially  ground  motions  in  the  short  period 
range  uhlch  Is  laqwrtant  for  engineering  structures,  are  strongly  dependent  on  source  characteris- 
tics, path  conditions  betueen  the  source  and  the  observation  site,  and  local  geological  and  topolog- 
ical conditions.  Realizing  that  the  danage  of  large  structures,  such  as  bridges  and  lifeline 
facilities,  In  past  earthquakes  Is  significantly  related  to  relative  notions  of  points  fron  10  n  to 
several  hundred  meters  apart  in  distance,  it  Is  very  important  to  Investigate  effects  of  local 
geological  and  topological  conditions  on  strong  ground  motions.    For  such  a  purpose,  present  single. 
Isolated  observations  performed  widely  are  insufficient,  and  Installation  of  a  dense  instrunent 
array  In  Indispensable  [1,  2,  33. 
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R«cofnl2lng  the  l^iortanee  of  Investigating  the  effects  of  local  geologtcel  end  topoloyteal 
conditions  on  earthquake  ground  notions,  the  Public  Works  Research  Institute  had  requested  research 
funds  to  promote  a  dense  fnstrunent  array  program  at  10  locations  In  Japan.  This  progra*  consists  of 

the  deployment  of  at  least  10  strong  motion  accclerographs  for  each  location.    As  the  first  stage  of 
such  a  program,  4  of  the  10  locations.  I.e.,  Sagara,  ¥a1zu.  Numazu,  and  Matsuzaki,  which  are  located 
around  Suruga  B«iy-lzu  region  designated  as  one  of  the  six  high  priori^  sites  by  the  International 
Workshop  on  Strong  Notion  Earthquake  Instrunent  Arra^ys  [1,  2],  have  been  planned  to  be  deplcyed 
within  4  years  starting  In  fiscal  year  1981.  k  total  budget  of  approxltiately  211  Million  Yen 
(approxl lately  1  million  U.S.  dollars)  Is  to  be  Invested  for  the  deployment  at  these  four  sites. 
Figure  1  shows  the  location  of  the  four  sites  as  well  as  the  location  of  local  laboratory  array  at 
PURI,  which  will  be  described  later.   The  first  array  station  at  Sagara  area  has  been  already 
deployed  and  In  operation.  The  second  array  station  Is  to  be  deployed  at  the  Yalzu  area  In  fiscal 
year  1982. 

DENSE  IMSTRUMENT  ARRAY  AT  SAGARA  AREA 

LOCATION  AMD  SITE  SELECTIOM 

The  Sagara  area  Is  located  near  Omezakl  In  Shizuoka  Prefecture  facing  Suruga-B^y,  approxlnately 
170  km  southwest  of  Tokyo  as  shown  In  figure  1.  Figure  2  shows  the  geological  features  around  the 
site  as  well  as  the  array  Instrumentation.  The  ground  surface  material  of  Sagara  consists  of  soft 

alluvium  clay  deposits.    Baserock  of  this  area  Is  the  Sagara  Group,  tertiary  layers  consisting  of 
alternate  layers  of  sandy  and  clayey  rock,  which  appears  very  widely  around  the  site  with  stiear  wave 
velocity  of  500  -  1000  n/sec.   The  thickness  of  the  Sagara  Group  Is  considered  to  be  approximately 
1000  meters. 

The  ground  condition  was  precisely  Investigated  at  5  points  within  the  site.  Figure  3  shows 
the  soil  profiles  with  the  standard  penetration  test  K-values  and  distribution  of  the  shear  wave 
veToclty.  In  addition  to  figure  3,  data  from  29  borings  conducted  In  the  past  were  collected,  and 

based  on  these  data,  the  geological  structure  at  the  site  was  formulated  as  shown  in  figure  4. 

Ten  3-component  strong  motion  accelerographs  were  Installed  on  the  surface  at  points  from  no.  1 
to  no.  10  (refer  to  figure  2)  along  an  approximate  L«$haped  configuration.  The  direction  of  two  legs 
of  the  L-shaped  configuration  is  selected  such  that  the  subsurface  ground  condition  varies  along  the 
legs.  Four  3*conponent  down-hole  accelerometers  were  also  Installed  at  four  points  (nos.  4,  S,  8, 
and  10,  refer  to  figure  2)  as  deep  as  36  n  so  that  the  baserock  (Sagara  Group)  motion  can  be  obtained. 
The  signals  of  each  down-hole  accelerometer  are  transmitted  via  cable  to  the  strong  motion 
accelerographs,  which  have  the  same  specifications  with  those  installed  on  the  surface.    The  distance 
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between  two  adjacent  strong  motion  accelerographs  on  the  surface  varies  from  100  to  350  meters,  and 
the  length  of  two  legs  of  L-shaped  configuration  Is  approximately  300  meters. 

The  deploiywnt  of  stronff  notion  accelerographs  «ms  completed  In  mld^Febrtury  end  operation  Mas 
Initiated  on  February  24,  1982. 

IMSTRUMEMTS 

The  arr^y  consists  of  14  strong  notion  accelerographs  (refer  to  figure  5)  with  Independent 
triggering  and  recording  systems*  Tine  code  generators  are  equipped  for  each  Instrument  so  that 
exact  triggering  tine  can  be  recorded  at  each  site. 

The  main  specifications  of  the  strong  motion  accelerographs  are  summrlzed  In  table  1.  Velocity 
feedback  servo  acceleroroeters  are  adopted  and  a  maximum  acceleration  of  +  IG  can  be  recorded  within 
the  frequen(;y  range  of  0.1  ~  30  Hz.  The  acceleration  signals  are  digitized  by  a  16  bit  A  to  0 
converter  to  have  a  dynamic  range  of  96  iB.  Gain  ranging  tias  not  adopted  to  avoid  zero  shift  of 
acceleration.  Sampling  tine  of  the  A  to  D  converter  Is  1/200  sec  and  the  digital  data  are  stored  on 
a  digital  cartridge  tape. 

Self- triggering  trlth  pre-event  memory  of  5  sec  and  auto  resetting  after  the  earthquake  are 
provided.    The  maxlnura  acceleration  recorded  can  be  checked  by  digital  display  Immediately  after  the 
earthquake.    Thus,  ground  acceleration  for  40  min  In  length  can  be  recorded  totally. 

It  Is  very  Important  In  Independent  triggering  and  recording  systems  to  have  a  comon  base  time 
between  strong  motion  accelerographs.  For  such  a  purpose,  accurate  crystals  with  nominal  accuracy  of 
tO~7  (0.3  sec  per  month)  are  employed  In  the  tine  code,  and  auto  resetting  of  the  crystals  Is  per- 
fomad  In  each  hour  with  use  of  a  NHK  tine  signal.  It  is  estlnated  that  the  differences  of  time 
between  an  arbitrary  pair  of  strong  motion  accelerographs  to  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  sampling 
time,  i.e..  1/400  sec. 

Floating  battery  chargers  are  provided  to  supply  electricity  for  no  shorter  than  25  hr  In  case 
of  suspension  of  comMrelal  electrlcl^.  A  water  tight  die  casting  aluminum  case  encloses  the  system 
and  Is  pressure  rated  at  two  times  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Before  Installation  at  the  site,  a  perfomance  test  of  the  strong  notion  accelerographs  was 
conducted  with  use  of  shaking  table  as  shown  In  figure  6. 

ANALYSES  OF  LOCAL  LABORATORY  ARRAY  DATA  AT  PWRI 

GROUND  STRAINS  FROM  STRONG  MOTION  ARRAY  DATA 

Array  observation  has  been  performed  at  the  PVIRT  campus  since  July  1979  with  the  use  of  a  local 

laboratory  array  as  shown  In  figure  7  [4,  5,  6],  and  21  records  as  shown  In  table  2  have  been 
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obtained  up  to  the  present  tine.  Figure  8  sIkms  epicenter  locations  of  earUiquaikes  triggered  Iqp  the 
array.  Itost  of  then  are  snail  earthquakes  Mhlch  occurred  around  tlie  observing  site,  but  three  of 
them  have  a  mgnltude  of  six  or  greater  on  the  Richter  scale  (JMK).  Secause  the  records  induced  by 

small  magnitjde  earthquakes  do  not  produce  meaningful  results,  only  records  by  earthquakes  with  a 
magnitude  4  or  greater  were  used  in  the  following  analysis. 

Ground  strains  were  calculated  based  on  the  array  data  in  table  2.  Data  processing,  double 
Integration  of  accelerations  records  and  Mathematical  expression  of  finite  ground  strains  were 
presented  tn  previous  reports  [4,  8),  and  are  not  presented  herein.  Eight  tetrahedrons  were  fovro- 
lated  based  upon  10  observing  points  of  the  local  laboratory  arr^  at  A-fleld  as  shown  In  figure  9, 
i.e.,  4  tetrahedrons  for  calculating  lower  level  ground  strains  and  4  for  calculating  the  upper 
level  ground  strains.    In  each  tetrahedron,  displacements  of  ground  in  x»  y,  and  z  directions  are 
assumed  to  be  linear  £103.  Thus,  six  conponent  strains  ex*  cy*  cz*  Yi^*  Yyz«       iix»  which  are 
constant  within  the  tetrahedron,  can  be  obtained.  Table  3  shows  averaged  ground  strains  determined 
by  averaging  strains  within  four  tetrahedrons  at  upper  and  lower  levels.  It  Is  noted  .from  table  3 
that  the  upper  level  strains  are  generally  larger  than  the  lower  level  strains  by  a  factor  of  2  to  5. 

With  respect  to  ex«  £y>       Txy*  relations  between  maximum  strains  and  maximum  velocities 
(velocity  at  A2C0  and  A46C0  for  the  upper  and  lower  level  strains,  respectively)  were  obtained  as 
shown  in  figure  10.   Disregarding  the  data  with  maximum  velocity  less  than  0.15  cm/sec,  one  obtains 
the  correlation  between  strains  and  velocities  In  the  form 


which  miy  be  Important  as  basic  data  In  determining  design  earthquake  ground  motions  of  underground 
lifeline  facilities.  More  large  ground  motion  data  Is  required  to  have  accurate  relations  of 
equation  (1)  which  can  be  applicable  for  large  ground  strains. 

EFFECTS  OF  SPfLlHL  VMIATIOMS  OF  CROUMD  HDTIOM  ON  STRUCTUm  RESPOMSE  IM  TERMS  OF  WILTI-SUPPORT 

RESPONSE  SPECTRUM 

In  order  to  investigate  effects  of  differential  motions  between  points  of  the  ground  on  response 
characteristics  of  extended  structures,  multi-support  earthquake  response  spectrum  may  be  tiefined. 
As  a  most  simple  case,  when  a  rigid  mass  a  supported  by  two  springs  with  stiffnesses  k/^  and  kg  is 
excited  by  seismic  forces  Uaa(t)  and  as  shown  In  figure  13,  the  equation  of  motion  may  be  written  as: 


for  lower  level 
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In  which  u^,  «nd  represent  absolute  ecceleretlon*  velocity,  end  dltplecenent*  respectfvely,  of 
the  Mass,  end  c  represents  a  vfscous  daiiping  coefficient.  According  to  the  general  dynamic  response 

theory  of  muHl- support  structures  [U],  the  absolute  displacement  can  be  conveniently  deconqiosod 
Into  a  quast-static  displacement,  Uj,  and  a  (dynamic  displacement,  u.  I.e., 

ut  "  Us    u  (3) 

From  the  definition  of  a  quasi-static  displacement,  u^  can  be  obtained  as 


and  substituting  equetlons  (3)  and  (4)  Into  equation  (2),  one  obtains 


(4) 


nu  +  cu  +  (kA  +  kgJu  •  -  k^TT^         *  ^^^^ 


When  the  nass  Is  excited  by  either  Ug^  or  at  both  supports.  It  Is  easy  to  show  the  equation 
of  notion  given  by  equation  (5)  can  be  written  as; 


rau  +  cu  +  (k^  +  kg)  u  =  -mUj^ 
nu  +  Ctt  +  (kj^  ^  kg)  u  >  -miigg 


(6) 


Introducing  a  coefficient  y  as: 


^  =  ''B  (7) 


and  UQ  «  /ncjpn^fTTa,  equations  (5)  and  (6)  can  be  written  In  the  form 

"o"  *  "5"  ■  ■  "g 


u  *  2hiit.u  *  Jja  '  '  u.  (8) 


where 


U„.  «  TH.D 

^  ^  ^  IP   aiultl  excitation  by       and  Ugg 


iig;^  .*  ...»•  excitation  fay  Ug^ 

ii^   excitation  fay 
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Solving  •quatlon  (6),  one  c«n  define  absolute  oeceleratlon  mponse  spectra  and  as 

-  I  ii  +  ii^  1  max  (9) 

j  I  ♦  T      I  MX 

Ttien  the  spectral  ratio  betMeen  nultl-support  excitation  and  rigid  support  excitation  ny  be 
defined  as 

sAB 

The  base-shear  at  supports  A  and  B  can  be  obtained  fron  equation  (2)  as 


(10) 


Fa  "  kA(ut  -  UgA)  "  kA  j  U 


FB  -  kB(ut  -  UgB)  ^  kB  |u  -    llVjJISB)  j 


ill) 


Nhen  the  mss  is  excited  bgr  either  Ug^  or  Ugg  at  both  supports,  the  base  shear  Fj^  and  Fg  can  be 
obtained  froM  equation  (11)  as 

Fa  »  icftu 

(12) 

Fb  ■  ^B" 

Defining  the  mxtiuni  base  shear  of     and  Fg  given  by  equation  (11)  as      and  F^, 

respectively,  F;^  and  Fg  given  by  equation  (12)  when  the  mass  is  excited  is  by  u-^  as  F*  and  f\ 

"  A  B 

respectively,  and  F«  and  Fo  by  equation  (12)  when  the  mass  Is  excited  by  u-o  as  F^  and  F^, 

'         B  B 

respectively,  the  base  shear  ratio  between  ml t1- support  excitation  and  rigid  support  excitation  nay 
be  defined  as 

A    fIJB  a  f^b 

^-^ 

(13) 

B     F?^  B  F&8 

«A  ■  4-  •         cb  - 


In  an  attempt  to  Investigate  effects  of  horizontal  gradients  In  ground  motions  according  to 
equations  (9),  (10)  and  (13),  selected  were  six  pairs  of  free-field  accelerations  records  triggered 
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slnulataneovsly  at  the  two  points  100  ■  apart  In  distance  at  PNRI  as  shown  In  table  4.  In  the 

computation,  the  critical  damping  ratio,  h.  In  equation  (8)  and  the  coefficient  y  in  equation  (7) 
were  assumed  as  0.05  and  1.0,  respectively. 

Figures  12,  13,  and  14  show  the  absolute  acceleration  response  spectra,  response  spectmn  ratios 
and  base  shear  ratios,  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  geological  conditions  at  A> 
field  of  PNRI  fs  ainost  uniform  [4].  Therefore,  the  points  selected  for  the  computation  have  esften<- 
tlally  the  same  ground  conditions.  From  these  analyses,  the  following  can  be  pointed  out: 

1.  The  response  spectrum  ratios  5*^/5*  and  S*B/S*  are  generally  less  than  unity  although  they 
depend  on  the  ground  motions  and  natural  period  T.    It  implies  that  the  acceleration  response  of 
mass  is  significantly  reduced  in  amplitude  in  the  multi- support  excitations  as  compared  with  the 
accelerations  response  of  mass  In  rigid  support  excitations. 

2.  The  base  shear  ratio  becomes  a  significantly  large  value  at  short  natural  periods,  T,  and 
decreases  to  almost  unity  with  an  Increasing  of  the  natural  period,  T.  The  reason  for  the  large 
value  of  the  base  shear  ratio  at  short  natural  periods  T,  may  be  considered  that  the  dynamic  dis- 
placement u,  which  depends  on  the  natural  period  T,  is  generally  small  at  short  natural  periods,  T 
while  the  maximum  value  of  the  quasi-static  displacements,  u^  Is  Independent  on  T  for  a  specific  pair 
of  ground  motions.  Thus,  at  short  natural  periods  the  base  shear  associated  with  ^uasl-statfc  dis- 
placement.    Is  predominantly  larger  than  that  associated  with  the  4ynan1c  displacement  u,  and 
this  makes  the  base  shear  ratio  very  large  at  short  natural  periods*  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
from  equation  (12)  the  base  shear  associated  with  quasi-static  dlsplacment,  uj  Is  zero  In  the  rigid 
support  excitation.   The  natural  period  at  which  the  base  shear  ratio  approaches  unit  Is  approxi- 
mately 1  sec  for  the  ground  motions  considered  herein. 

mVE  PR0l>W^T10M  CMJW>CTEMSnCS 

The  ground  acceleration  Induced  by  a  specific  earthquake  may  be  characterized  by  a  function  of 
space  coordinates  x,  y,  and  z,  as  defined  in  figure  7  and  time  t  in  the  form  of  a  >  a(x,  y,  z,  t). 
Let  agi(t)  -  a(}i|n,  yji,  z,,,  t)  and  apCt)  -  a(Xn,  yn,  Zn,  t)  represent  accelerations  at  point  m(xn,  yn, 
Zg}  and  fl(X|„  y|„  Zr)*  respectively.  Then  the  cross  spectrum  S|n(f)  maiy  be  obtained  from  «  cross 
correlation  function  Rnn(t)  *s  [9] 

-i2wfT«|x 

(U) 

•  CwnCf)  -  i  Qmn(*> 

In  which  Cai|(f)  and  QmCf)  represent  cospectrum  and  quadspectrum,  respectively  [9]. 
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The  anplltudft  and  ptiasa  of  aquation  (14)  can  be  expmted  a$ 

Assuming  that  certain  time  delay  between  an,{t)  and  an(t)  exists,  the  delay  time  zgg^  may  be  obtained 
as 

t^(f)  .  ^  (U) 
2itf 

Then,  expressing  L  =    /Ixm  -  x^]^  +<ym  "  ^n''^  *^^m  "  ^n'"       a  distance  between  point  m  and  n,  the 
apparent  wave  velocity  associated  with  propagation  of  seismic  waves  VQ^lf)  may  be  expressed  as 

Viwif)  =  —  (17) 

Based  on  array  data  obtained  at  PWRI  eaqitts.  It  Ma$  attempted  to  get  apparent  wave  propagation 
velocity  between  two  neasurlng  points  fn  vertical  and  horizontal  directions.  Selected  were  the 
records  at  A-ffe1d  triggered  fay         EQ-11,  and  EQ-12,  as  shown  In  table  5. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEItnCM.  PROPABATIOM 

Taking  point  n  and  n  as  AA6C0  and  A2C0  (refer  to  figure  7),  respectively,  power  spectra  S|m(f) 
and  S|,|,(f),  cross  spectrw  5gi|(f),  phase  %n^f)  and  apparent  velocity  V|m(f)  were  detemlned  as  shown 
In  figure  15.  figure  16  shows  frequency  response  function  (anplltude)  |H|  "  «^nn/^nn  between  the 
point  m  and  n  [4],  which  have  clear  peaks  at  the  frequency  of  1.4  Hz,  4.0  Hz,  and  9.5  Hz.  From 
comparisons  between  figures  15  and  16,  systematic  change  of  phase  depending  on  peak  frequencies  of 
frequency  response  function  can  be  observed. 

For  the  explanation  of  phase  between  two  points  apart  In  the  vertical  direction*  a  simple 
analytical  nodel.  which  assumes  vertical  propagation  of  shear  waves  In  a  one^dlmenslonal  eolumnt  was 
considered.  Assuming  the  ground  consists  of  two  layers  with  perfectly  elastic  material  as  shown  in 
figure  17 «  the  equation  of  motion  can  be  written  In  the  form  tlZ] 

on  !!Jd  -  (Mn  ♦  Cn  — )  ^  (n  -  I,  2)  (18) 

9t*  9t  at* 

In  which  Of^,  y^.  ^nd       represent  mass,  shear  rigfdity  and  uanpimj  coefficient,  of  n-th  layer, 
respectively,  and      represents  displacement  of  n-th  layer.   General  solution  of  equation  (18)  can  be 
given  as 

U2(2«  t)  -  a  exp(1«t  +  f^t)  +  A  exp  (lut  -  fit) 

(19) 

ui(z,  t)  «  B  expdwt  *  fiz)  4-  c  exp  (liA  -  fiz) 
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fn   (n  =  1,  2)  (20) 

wn  +  Un» 

Substituting  boundary  conditions  at  z    0  and  z  «  H  as  given  by 

2  -  0  i  (m+Cl)  -)       -  0 

2  -  H  ;  (yi  *  li  i )       -  (U2  +  C2  L)  !112  (21) 

3t    3Z  3t  3Z 

Into  e<Hiat1on  (19),  the  unknown  constants  A,  B,  and  C  can  be  detemlned,  and  u^  and  U2  are  obtained 
as 


(22) 


ui(z,  t)  -  — =  cos(fiz)  exp(1f2H)  a  exp(1<dt) 

♦l  +  1*2 

U2(z,  t)  *  texpdfgz)  +  exp  [UgUH  -  z}]  a  exp(lut) 

where 

♦l  =  cos  P|  coshO|+a{cos(N2-N^)cosPisinhQi*s1n{N2-Ni)sinPicoshOi> 
♦2  "  sin  Pi  slnhQi+a|cos(N2-Ni)sfnPicoshQi-$in(N2-Wi)cosPisinhQi} 
•3  -  COS  P|  coshQ^-a{cos(N2-Mi)cosPxs1nhQxmn(N2-Ni)s1nPicoshQ|} 
•4  •  sin  9i  s1nliQi-a{cos(N2-lli)sfnPiCOStiQi«Sln(ll2-Ni)c«»Pl$fnhQi> 
a  -  PiViMi/P2lf2P% 

l\,  "  '*A  +  (!5E)*     *%'7  (^) 
hi  % 

Pj  -  E"   cosfJi   ^   ^  £K  sinMi 
VI  Ml  VI  Ml 

Then,  the  frequency  response  function  between  z  >  H  and  z  «  0  c«n  be  written  as 

H  .  »     ^  C24) 

ui{H,  t)    cos  f|H 

Assuming  tliat  tlie  damping  Is  soall  for  simplicity*  l*e.,  Ki  '  Q«  equation  (24)  gives 

COS  £!1 

n 


(23) 


(25) 


Figure  18  shows  ii|>11tude  and  phase  predicted  by  equatim  (25).  Taking  L  and     as  44  nrn  (46  - 
2  n)  and  267  n/sec  (averaged  shear  wave  velocity  at  A>f1e1d),  respectively,  the  predicted  first  and 
second  peak  frequency  of  amplitude  Is  equal  to  1.5  Hz  and  4.5  Hz,  respectively,  which  Is  very  close 
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t8  tlw  obMnf«4  rssiilts  pfttmttd  fn  figure  16.  Th*  pliat*  pradiettd  by  equation  (18)  Is  also  close 
to  the  olmrved  results  for  tlie  frequency  from  0  to  6  Hz.  It  miy  be  concluded  fron  tliese  results 
that  the  apparent  wave  velocity  presented  In  figure  15  can  be  explained  by  the  propagation  of  shear 
waves  In  the  vertical  direction. 

AMALYSIS  OF  HORIZOMTAL  PROPWAnOM 

Talcing  point  n  and  n  as  ASOS  and  ASON  respectively,  for  EQ-10,  and  as  ASOV  and  ASOE, 

respectively,  for  EQ-U  and  EQ-12.  power  spectra  Smnif)  and  Sf,n(^)i  cross  spectrum  S[„n(f),  phase  e^n^^^ 
and  apparent  velocity  Vg^Cf)  mere  determined  as  shown  in  figure  19.   It  Is  noted  that  the  apparent 
velocity  Vnm(f)  fn  the  horizontal  direction  takes  on  a  significantly  large  value  for  all  three 
earthquakes. 

CONCLUOIMG  REmRKS 

The  dense  fnstrunent  arrv  at  the  Sagara  area  was  Introduced,  which  was  Installed  as  the  first 
of  the  four  arrays  at  Suruga  B^y-Izii  region  following  the  dense  instnment  arrv  program  of  the 
Public  Hovts  Research  Institute.  Observation  of  the  arrsiy  was  Initiated  on  February  24,  1982. 

Sone  results  of  analyses  used  to  Investigate  ground  strains  Induced  during  earthquakes,  effects 

of  differential  motions  on  structural  response,  and  wave  propagation  characteristics  were  also 
presented.  In  order  to  Investigate  the  effect  of  local  topological  and  geological  conditions, 
further  developnents  of  analytical  procedure  are  expected. 
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Table  1.   Main  Specifications  of  Accel erographs  Used  for  Local  Laboratory 
Array  at  Sagara  Area 


Type 

Trlaxlal,  vp'ocity  feedback 
with  calibration  coil 

Accel eroneter 

Full  Scale  Range 

+  IG 

Natural  Frequency 

5  Hz 

Damping  Ratio 

>30 

Sensitive  Direction 

 r 

Vertical 

Acceleration  Set  Point 

O.OOSG  (changeable) 

Trigger  System 

Operation  Cycio 

Self-actuating  for  duration  of 
earthquake,  with  automatic 
reset  5  seconds  after  averaged 
acceleration  In  horizontal 
direction  bocoaes  loss  than 
5  gals 

Typo 

Digital 

Number  of  Track 

4 

Magnetic  Tape 

Digital  cartridgei  60  in/sec 

Recording  System 

Humber  of  Bits 

16  bits 

Dynamic  Range 

1 

+  92  dB 

70n  ^annl  PC /cor /rhjinnAl 

Kax.  Recording  Tine 

ADDroxIniit&l V  40  minutes 

Pre-event  Memory 

S  seconds  for  each  channel 

Accuracy  of  Crystal 

♦  10-7 

Time  Code 
Generator 

Auto  Adjustment  of 
Tine  of  Crystal 

Each  1  hour  by  NHK  time 
signal 

Vol tage 

1?  VDC 

Power 
Reqylreaent 

Battery  Charger 

Float  charger  supplied;  | 
approved  for  less  than  25 
hours  after  suspension  of 
coNMrplal  oloctrlelty 

Case 

Water  tight  case  for  proof 
of  twice  of  atMOspherIc 

pressure  1 

I 

I 

j  Digitized  by  Google 


T«U«2.  1 

(  Trlfgtnd  ty  Local  Loboni 

toiy  Amy  it  ?MltI 

1                        Epicenter  | 

Eq.  No. 

Date 

Region 

LongltuSe 

Latitude 

Epi central 
Distance  {km) 

nag*!'  bUiK 

Depth  1 

1979.10.9 

Off  Ib«r»k1 

139''50' 

36*09 ■ 

27 

J  1 
^  •  1 

1 

9U  1 

1 

EO-2 

1979.11.25 

1 

Off  Ib«rak1 

1  1 
140*01 '      1     36*41 • 

122 

5  4 

1 

r 
1 

ED-3 

ivn.it.u 

SW  Ibaraki  Prtf . 

36M5' 

156 

3.9 

40  1 

1 

1979.12.16 

I  Tochlgl  Pref. 

138°57' 

35*31' 

142 

3.0 

20  I 

EO-5 

IMO.2.1 

-    1  ~  

19M.4.a 

Off  iteriM 

3»*0I'     t  UB 

4.0 

60 

BJ-T 

UIB^.f 

rg-a 

IMO.6.11 

... 

1  EQ-9 

1 AAA  £    1  a 

Central  Chlba  Pref. 

140*01 ' 

35*38' 

55 

4.6 

80  1 

1  EQ-IO 

1980.6.29 

Off  E  of  Izu  Pen. 

139*14' 

34*55' 

163 

6.7 

1 

10  1 

1 

1  Eo-n 

I9a0.9.24 

Northern  Tokyo  Net. 

139*42" 

36*06' 

42 

6.0 

1 

60  1 

1 

EQ-12 

1980.9.25 

Central  Chiba  Pref. 

140*12' 

35*30' 

71 

6.1 

1 

70  1 

EQ-13 

Sane  with  EQ-12 

1 

EO-U 

ini.1.28 

M  nrnki  rrtf . 

iar«8' 

36*K' 

« 

vmrSMil    1     fio  1 

1M1.3.U 

SN  nmki  ri«f . 

140*05* 

»*00' 

14 

AbOHt4        1      40  1 

iMi.9.e 

Off  Itankf  Pnf . 

141*06' 

X*40' 

99 

9.0 

.    .  1 

£0-17 

IN  Ibankl  rref. 

1M*40' 

3t*0(' 

tt 

V07  SMil 

60  1 

I  E0-!8 

1991. 9.1* 
■ 

SW  Iburakl  Pref. 

140*06' 

36*06' 

3 

4.B 

70  1 

! 

1  EO-19 

t  1981.10.14 

S«  Ibaraki  Pref. 

140*00' 

36*06 ■ 

7 

Very  St«11 

 r 

50  1 

1 
1 

EQ-20 

1 

1  1981.11.30 

SM  Ibaraki  Pref. 

139*54' 

16 

4.2 

60  1 

I 
1 
1 

EO-21 

1 

1982.3.7 

1 

icsshlM-iiada 

1 

140*40' 

36*28' 

1  5.6 

1 

1      60  1 
1  1 

MotM!    (1)  Recortls  of  EQ-1  >  EO-12  ttere  obtained  by  temporal  recording  systeo  iHtIt  37  CfhWliel  antlOO  4lt0  recordor. 


(?)  Recorrt-.  -f  ro.t?  EQ-21  «Mre  obtained  ty  dtgiul  daU  acqultltioaa. 
(31  eQ-12  It  the  tame  eartliquak*  at  EO-13. 
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Tibl*  5.  tmrnt  Hatloni  iirt  far  Vkw  FropiflitlM  Nmlyilt 


I 

1  1 

1   CiM    1    EQ.  NO. 

1  1    1    r 

1             Vertical  Propasat'oi                 I             "nrlzontsl  Propsgstlon  | 

1                             1  1 
0«tt       1       Point-*               i      Polnt-n            1  Poinl-a 

1 

Point-N  1 

1 

1  1 

M6C0 

III 
A2C0    1     EM      1  1 

1  I 
1  1 

1  . 

EQ-10 

tMO.6.19 

1  1 

1 

KSOS 

MS 

ASON 

«  1 

1 

1  3 

1 
1 

ASOS 

EH 

1  1 
ASON      1     EH  1 

1 

EM 

EM 

I  1 
1  1 

IMO.9.29 

MW 

IB 

1  1 
JIBflE     1     NS  1 

1 

I 

1 

ASOV 

EN 

1 

A46C0 

EN 

ftSCO 

EN 

1 

1  8 

EQ-12 

1 

1960.9.25  1 

1 

ASOU    1  NS 

1  1 
ASOE     1     NS  1 

1 

1  9 

1 

1            1               I            I  1 

1   Asou  in     1  ASOE    1    eu  1 

Hott:    (1)  Refer  to  figure  7  for  point  number. 


(2)  Mnti  mmimm  4iriM4  In  nwefflii  CM). 
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Fig.  1    Locations  of  Dense  Strong-Motion  Array  by  PVRI 


Fig.  2   Accelerograph  Stations  at  Local  Laboratory  Array 
at  Sagara  Area,  Shizuoka  Prefecture 
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Fig.  5     Strong  Motion  Accelerograph  Used  for  Local 
Laboratory  Array  at  Sagara  Area 
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Fig.  7    HotatloA  of  Heasarlng  Foiat  of  Local  Laboratory 
Amy  at  IVRI  (A->PiaId) 


Tig.  g     Epicenters  of  Earthquake  Triggorod  by  Local 
Laboratozy  Array  at  FWRI 
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GRAVEL  DRAINS  AS  A  COUNTERMEASURE  TQ  LIQUEFACTION  OF  THE  GROUND 

Yasushi  Sasaki  and  Eflchi  Tanlguchi 

Public  worts  RasMrch  Instltuta 
Hlnlstiy  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  the  effectiveness  of  gravel  drains  Installed  to  nrfnlirtze  damage  of  a  'half 

burled  type  road"  caused  by  liquefaction  of  the  surrounding  sand  deposit.    Large-scale  shaking  table 
tests  and  finite  element  analyses  were  used  In  the  study* 

THTTODUCTION 

Many  engineering  structures  have  been  damaged  by  liquefaction  of  sand  deposits  during 
earthquakes.  There  are  several  nethods  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  damage  of  structures  caused  hy 
liquefaction  such  as:   (a)  to  Increase  the  ground  resistance  ty  conpacting  soils;  (b)  to  support 
structures  by  piles;  and  (c)  to  dissipate  pore  water  pressure  developed  during  shaking  liy  Installing 
drains.  On  the  gravel  drain  lethod,  which  Is  one  of  the  drainage  nethods.  Seed  et  a1.  [1]  have 

studied  It  analytically,  Toklnatso  et  a1.  [2]  have  performd  small  size  model  tests,  and 
Ishlhara  et  al .  [3]  have  conducted  some  <n  situ  tests.    However,  It  appears  to  the  writers  that  not 
enough  knowledge  has  been  accumulated  on  the  effectiveness  of  gravel  drains  as  a  coontermeasure  to 
liquefaction. 

This  paper  presents  the  effectiveness  of  gravel  drains  Installed  to  nlnlnlze  damage  of  a  "half 
buried  type  road"  caused  by  liquefaction  of  the  surrounding  sand  deposit.   It  Is  a  follow  up  report. 
The  first  report  was  presented  to  the  13th  Joint  Meeting  of  the  UJNR  In  Hay  1981. 

LARGE-SCALE  SHAKING  TABLE  TESTS 

TEST  PROCEDURE 

The  sane  shaking  table  (12  m  x  12  m)  which  was  used  In  the  tests  of  I960,  was  used  in  the 
tests  of  1981.  The  shaking  table  belongs  to  the  National  Research  Center  for  Disaster  Prevention  of 

Science  and  Technoioqy  A;iency  In  Japan. 

A  steel  box  of  12  m  In  length,  3.5  m  In  height  and  2  m  In  width  was  Installed  on  the  shaking 
table  and  a  model  ground  of  3  n  In  height  was  constructed  In  the  box. 

The  sane  sand  for  model  ground,  same  gravel  for  gravel  drains, and  sama  half  burled  ^pe  road 
model  used  In  the  tests  of  1980  were  used  again  In  this  study.  Table  1  shows  the  pl(y*1ca1  properties 
of  the  sand  and  gravel. 
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Figure  1  shows  the  nodels  used  In  the  tests.  Models  I  throM0i  6  were  used  In  the  shaking  tests 
of  1980  and  nodels  7  through  11  were  used  in  the  shdcing  tests  of  1981. 

Sand  was  compacted  at  lifts  of  30  ch  for  the  nodels  of  1981,  while  It  was  contacted  at  lifts 
of  50  cm  for  the  models  constructed  In  1980.   The  sand  was  compacted  In  an  a1r«dr1ed  condition 
followed  by  infiltration  of  water  from  the  botton  of  the  box  to  saturate  the  sand  deposit. 

In  the  tests  of  1961,  sampling  was  performed  by  using  a  sand  sampler  shown  In  figure  2  to 
detemlne  the  degree  of  saturation.  Shear  wave  velocity  was  also  measured  to  obtain  the  shear  nodulus 
of  sand.  Table  2  shows  the  characteristics  of  the  nodel  ground  for  all  the  nodels  tests. 

The  gravel  drains  are  conposed  of  a  layer  of  no.  5  gravel,  20  cn  In  width,  and  a  filter  of  no.  7 
gravel,  10  cm  In  width.  The  drains  are  positioned  on  both  sides  of  the  half  burled  type  road  model. 

The  model  grounds  were  shaked  in  a  longitudinal  direction  by  sinusoidal  loading.     Resonant  tests 
were  performed  at  an  acceleration  of  20  gal,  and  then  liquefaction  tests  were  carried  out  at  160  gal 
In  acceleration,  2  Hz  In  frequency  and  30  sec  In  duration  (conditions  for  1980  tests  are  200  gal  In 
acceleration,  5  Hx  In  frequenor  and  a  duration  of  60  sec).  Acceleration  and  pore  water  pressure 
were  neasured  by  17  acceleroneters  and  40  pore  water  pressure  transducers  Installed  In  the  model 
ground  and  vertical  displacement  of  the  half  burled  type  road  nodal  was  also  neasured. 

TEST  RESULTS 

Figure  3  shows  an  example  of  the  acceleration  records  measured  In  model  11  during  excitation. 
The  figure  shows  that  the  acceleration  began  to  decrease  at  2  sec  after  excitation.  The  acceleration 

in  the  shallower  part  of  the  ground  at  2  seconds  or  longer  after  excitation  became  smaller,  as  shown 
in  figures  4(b),  (c),  and  (e)  for  models  8,  9,  and  11.   However,  this  observation  was  found  to  be 
affected  by  pore  water  pressure  developed  In  the  model  ground.  In  models  7  and  10,  such  a  tendenor 
was  not  as  clearly  Identified  as  was  seen  In  models  8,  9  and  11. 

Figure  5  Illustrates  the  change  of  pore  water  pressure  with  tine  neasured  at  a  depth  of  1*5  m. 
In  the  region  away  from  the  gravel  drains  and  the  half  burled  type  road  model,  the  pore  water  pres- 
sure started  increasing  at  the  beginning  of  the  excitation  and  hecano  constant  at  4  to  5  seconds 
after  the  excitation.    This  constant  value  was  equal  to  QO  -  90  percent  of  the  initial  effective 
overburden  pressure  Indicating  that  the  model  ground  was  almost  fully  liquefied. 

In  the  region  near  tiie  gravel  drain,  the  pore  water  pressure  began  to  increase  at  the  beginning 
of  the  excitation  but  It  began  to  decrease  at  S  to  6  sec  after  the  excitation  In  nodel  11  due  to  the 
dissipation  of  pore  water  pressure  by  gravel  drains. 

The  pore  water  pressure  In  the  gravel  drains  was  noticed  to  Increase  to  about  30  percent  of  the 
initial  effective  overburden  pressure. 
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If  sand  deposit  surrounding  the  half  burled  type  rotd  node  1  was  liquefied  due  to  the 
developRent  of  large  pore  «tter  pressure,  large  uplift  pressure  Mould  act  on  the  half  burled  struc- 
ture, to  push  the  structure  up.  On  the  ether  hand.  If  gravel  drains  trare  installed  under  and  near 

the  half  burled  type  road  model  to  reduce  the  buildup  of  pore  water  pressure,  the  uplift  pressure 
mould  be  decreased. 

Figure  6  shows  the  Mxlnun  values  of  pore  water  pressure  directly  under  the  half  burled  type 
road  Mdel  and  at  points  awey  fron  It.  The  naxliuii  values  shown  in  this  figure  are  the  weighted  man 
values  of  the  Mxlnm  pore  water  pressures  Measured  at  the  sane  depth.  In  nodels  10  and  11,  wall 
type  gravel  drains  were  Installed  under  the  half  burled  type  road  nodel.  In  these  two  cases,  the 

mean  value  of  the  pore  water  pressure  In  the  gravel  drain  and  In  the  sand  deposit,  which  was  slightly 
higher,  was  taken  as  the  representative  value. 

Figure  6  indicates  that  the  maxlnuii  pore  water  pressures  In  the  sand  deposit  away  fron  the  half 
burled  type  road  nodel  Increased  to  75  percent  to  go  percent  of  the  Initial  effective  overburden 
pressure,  and  that  the  naxlnm  pore  water  pressures  directly  under  the  half  burled  type  road  nodel 
with  gravel  drains  wera  snaller.  The  Initial  effective  overburden  prassura  under  the  half  burled 
type  road  nodal  was  smaller  than  that  away  fro«  the  half  buHed  type  road  nodel  because  the  unit 
weight  of  the  half  buried  type  road  model  Is  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  sand  deposit.  The 
ratio  of  the  pore  water  pressure  to  the  initial  effective  overburden  pressure  was  40  to  75  percent  at 
a  depth  of  10  cm  fron  the  botton  of  the  gravel  layer  under  the  half  burled  ^pe  road  nodel. 

Figure  7  shows  the  upward  displacenent  of  the  half  burled  type  road  nodal  during  excitation. 
Figure  8  shows  the  relationship  between  the  final  upward  displacenent  of  the  half  burled  ^pe  road 
nodal  and  the  location  of  gravel  drains*  The  figure  Indicates  that  the  upward  displacenent  of  the 
half  burled  type  road  nodel  without  any  eeuntemeasure  to  llouefactlon  was  over  M  en.  The  Magnitude 
of  displacenent  was  reduced  to  3  to  7  cm  by  Installing  gravel  drains  around  the  structure. 

FItllTE  aEMEKT  ANALYSIS 

WDDELS  USED  IN  AMALYSIS 

The  analysis  took  Into  account  the  buildup  of  pore  water  pressure  in  model  grounds,  and  the 
dissipation  of  pore  water  pressure  through  gravel  drains  and  through  the  surface  of  the  nodel  ground. 

h  computer  progran  "SADAP^II",  which  nodlfled  fron  a  two-dlnenslonal  finite  elenent  cenputer 
progran  "SWAP"  [5]  developed  In  Soil  Dynanlcs  Division  of  PHRI,  was  used  In  this  analysis.  The 
nodlflcatlon  Includes  the  addition  of  functions  to  analyze  pore  water  pressure  buildup  and 
dissipation. 
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The  fundwnental  equation  of  the  pore  water  pressure  bufldup  and  dtsslpatfon  fs  expressed  by 

»x  \9  ax'    9y\'9  ay     ^  «  at 
where  u  :  pore  water  pressure  In  the  ground 
:  desity  of  pore  water 
9   :  acceleration  of  gravity 
kx  :  coefficient  of  pemeablllty  In  x  direction 
tcy  :  coefficient  of  per«eab1111af  In  y  direction 
My  :  coefficient  of  volunatric  conpresslblll^ 
Ug  :  pore  water  pressure  generated  In  the  ground  by  cyclic  shear  stress 
It  1$  assumed  that  flow  of  the  pore  water  1s  governed  by  Darcy's  law. 

There  are  several  methods  available  in  predicting  pore  «ater  pressure,  Ug,  developed  in  the 
ground:    (a)  a  nethod  which  traces  the  effective  stress  path  during  liquefaction;  (b)  a  nethod  which 
expresses  the  volume  change  as  a  function  of  shear  strain  or  shear  stress  using  stress, or  strain 
history;  and  (c)  an  approach  using  plastic  theory*  tn  this  analysis.  Ishlhara  and  Tohata's  [7] 
model  was  used  to  predict  the  pore  inter  pressure,  Ug.  Their  model  Is  based  on  the  effective  stress 
path  and  is  referred  to  as  the  Ishlhara  model  In  this  paper. 

In  the  Ishlhara  model,  the  stress  path  for  the  virgin  loading  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  parabola 
governed  by 

0}  =  m  -  -e.  ,2  (2) 

where 

o9  :   effective  vertical  stress 

Bp  :    soil  constant  representing  the  characteristics  of  the  pore  water  pressure  buildup 
m  :    parameter  for  locating  a  current  parabolic  stress  path  at  each  time  step  of  computation 
The  Increase  of  pore  water  pressure  occurs  during  unloading  and  reloading  and  Its  result  In  the 
decrease  of  the  effective  stress  Is  given  by 

OSO       OSO  0^0 

for      =  ico^Q 

AOy  -  0  for  Oy  <  icoyo 

where 

th  :  maxlnn  shear  stress  applied  to  the  soil  In  the  most  recent  cycle 

Bji  :    soil  constant  representing  the  pore  water  pressure  buildup  during  unloading 

and  reloading 
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oye  :   Inftlal  effective  vertlcti  stress 
K  :   paraKter  rspresentlnj  the  pofnt  that  the  pore  water  pressure  ceases  to  build  up  when  the 

vert-fcal  effective  stress  decreases  to  a  certain  value 
After  the  stress  path  crosses  the  phase  transformation  line,  the  stress  path  during  the  Increase 
In  shear  stress  Is  assumed  to  trace  a  hyperbolic  curve  given  by 

a       a  tan«| 


4>{  :   the  angle  of  sheer  resistance  in  the  low  confining  pressure 

a  :    paraiieter  for  locating  a  current  hyperbola 

In  unloading,  the  stress  path  Is  assumed  to  follow  a  straight  line  which  is  tangent  to  the 
hyperbolic  curve. 

The  computer  program,  SM)AP-II»  also  employs  the  Hardln^mevlch  model  to  express  the 
lumllnearlty  of  the  stress-strain  relationship  of  sol!.  The  equation  of  motion  Is  solved  by  direct 
Integral  method. 

The  pore  water  pressure  In  the  ground  Is  determined  by  calculating  the  pore  water  pressure,  Ug, 
developed  during  a  time  Increment,  from  shear  stress,  t  ,  In  the  same  time  Increment  and  equations 
IZ)  to  (4),  and  also  by  calculating  the  dissipation  of  pore  water  pressure  from  equation  (1). 

Soil  constants  used  fn  the  equations  were  determined  by  quelle  triaxlal  and  torsional  tests,  as 
given  In  tables  3  and  4. 

In  another  paper  [8],  the  authors  compared  the  pore  water  pressure  buildup  calculated  by  the 
Zshlhara  model  and  Seed  model.  The  resuHs  Indicated  that  the  pore  water  pressure  calculated  by 
Ishlhara  model  agreed  better  with  the  experimental  results  than  by  Seed  model. 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS 

Figure  9  shows  a  finite  element  model  used  to  analyze  model  7.  Figure  10  compares  the 
calculated  accelerations  with  the  experimental  values  at  a  depth  of  1.5  m.    Figure  11  shows  the 
amplification  of  acceleration  by  calculation  and  experiment,  and  figure  12  shows  an  example  of 
Hystersis  loop  of  the  stress-strain  relationship. 

These  figures  Indicate  that  the  calculated  accelerations  agree  well  with  the  test  results  and 
the  analysis  reasonably  duplicates  the  behavior  of  model  ground  during  excitation. 

Figure  13  compares  the  pore  water  pressure  buildup  by  calculation  and  experiment  at  a  depth  of 
1.5  n  In  model  7.  The  calculated  pore  water  pressure  begins  to  Increase  Immediately  after  excita- 
tion, while  the  measured  pore  water  pressure  started  to  increase  at  5  to  6  sec  after  excitation. 
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This  Is  probably  due  to  the  fict  that  this  nodel  ground  has  been  shaken  tMlce  at  an  acceleration  of 
90  gal  before  the  excitation  from  which  the  resuUs  were  shown  In  this  figure*  The  resistance  of 
the  mdel  ground  to  liquefaction  owst  have  been  Increased  due  to  previous  cyclic  shearing.  Such  a 

phenomenon  didn't  occur  for  other  models  without  pre-shaklng.    In  model  10  (figure  14),  the  measured 
pore  water  pressure  Increased  Immediately  after  excitation  begins. 

Figures  13  and  14  Indicate  that  the  behavior  of  pore  water  pressure  in  the  ground  can  be 
reasonably  mdaled  by  the  finite  elenent  analysis,  taking  Into  account  the  buildup  and  dissipation 
of  pore  water  pressure. 

As  shown  In  figure  15,  the  pore  water  pressure  calculated  by  this  analysis  qualitatively 
duplicates  well  the  neasured  pore  water  pressure  buildup.   Nevertheless,  the  calculated  values  are 
sraaller  than  the  measured  ones.    In  particular,  the  calculated  pore  water  pressure  near  the  gravel 
drains  under  the  half  buried  t^ype  road  model  1$  much  smaller  than  the  measured  value  and  It  certainly 
needs  further  Investigation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  described  the  large-scale  shaking  table  tests  and  the  finite  element  analyses 
performed  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  gravel  drains  used  as  a  countemeasure  to  liquefaction 
of  sand  deposit.  The  following  conclusions  were  obtained: 

1.  Pore  water  pressure  buildup  can  be  reduced  near  the  gravel  drains. 

2.  The  Influence  region  of  gravel  drains  was  about  50  cm  [4]  from  the  center  of  the  gravel  drains  In 
models  used  in  this  series  of  tests. 

3.  The  dissipation  of  pore  water  pressure  after  the  end  of  excitation  is  accelerated  by  gravel 
drains. 

4.  A  large  uplift  pressure  would  act  on  the  half  burled  typo  road  model  due  to  the  pore  water 
pressure  developed  In  the  ground  unless  any  countemeasure  to  liquefaction  Is  Installed. 

$.   The  uplift  can  be  reduced  by  Installing  gravel  drains  under  the  half  burled  typo  road  model  and 

the  upward  displacement  of  the  half  buried  type  road  model  can  be  substantially  decreased. 

6.  The  finite  element  model  which  considers  the  buildup  and  dissipation  of  pore  water  pressure 
duplicates  very  well  the  liquefaction  characteristics  of  the  model  ground. 

7.  The  calculated  pore  water  pressures  near  gravel  drains  using  the  finite  element  model  Is 
consistently  smaller  than  the  measured  values,  thus  It  needs  further  Investigation. 
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Tabid  1*  Properties  of  Send  aiut  Gravel 


Sand 

Gravel 

No.  5 

1    Ho.  6 

No.  7 

specific  Gravity 

2.73 

2.69 

1  2.52 

2.69 

Naxinun  Grain  Size  (in) 

4.76 

39 

1  20 

9.5 

ftean  Grafn  Size  D50  (m) 

0.28 

22 

1  9.5 

3.3 

UnlforiHlv  Coefficient 

2.91 

Permeability  Coefficient  (cm/s) 

1.18 

6.1 

1  1.31 

5.79 

Table  2.   Properties  of  Model  Ground 


Model  uo,^ 

Pd 
(g/cnP ) 

(g/cm^ ) 

e 

Dr 

{%) 

(cm/sec) 

(cm/sec) 

(m/s) 

7 

1.47 

1.93 

0.855 

45.9 

7.60x10-3 

10.87x10-3 

92.5 

89 

8 

1.45 

1.92 

0.874 

41.1 

ii.97iao-3 

9.54x10-3 

95 

9 

1.45 

1.92 

0.B74 

41.1 

13.59x10-^ 

11,88x10-3 

92,8 

66 

10 

1.44 

1.91 

0.864 

36.6 

9.62X10-3 

11. 10X10-3 

91 

11 

1.44 

1.91 

0.890 

37.1 

12.34x10-3 

10.30x10-3 

63 

1 

1.46 

1.92 

0.868 

42.6 

Z 

1.44 

1.91 

0.886 

39.6 

15,74x10-3 

9.92x10-3 

3 

1.45 

1.92 

0.87S 

40.9 

4 

1.49 

1  .94 

0.821 

54.6 

7.9x10-3 

mm 

5 

1.47 

1  .93 

0.850 

47.2 

mm 

mm 

6 

1.48 

1.93 

0.841 

49 .5 

1  NO.  1-6   1980  tests 
No.  7-11  1981  tests 

2  ^r  Is  the  iKan  value  of  laeasurenent  by  sand  sampling. 

3  V$      the  measured  value  by  wooden  bloc  hitting  method, 
(perforaed  after  resonant  test) 
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Table  3.  Constants  Used  for  Sfnulatlon  of  Model  Ground 


Materfal 

Constants 

Sand 

Concrete 

Gravel 

■ 

Sponge 

Initial 
Shear  Modulus 
GoCkgf/cat^) 

2400. 

2400. 

2400. 

2400. 

Density 

Pt  (t/m) 

1.93 

2.66 

1.90 

1.10 

Cohesion 

C  (tf/«|2) 

0.0 

450.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Friction  Angle 
♦  (<legl 

36.6 

0.0 

45.0 

36.6 

Earth  Pressure 
Coefficient 
at  Rest 
Ko 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

1  Static 
Polsson's  1 

U.3 

U.iW 

U.3 

U.3 

Ratio        1  Dynamic 
1  ^'d 

0.49 

0.167 

0.49 

0.49 

1  k{tW) 

24W'.  ■  1 

USWH).'" 

2400. 

■■2W07" 

In            1  0.5 

O.D 

0.5       1  0.0 

Parameters  for          I  0.9 
Hardin-Omevlch  1 
Model               a  1 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

1  1 
Permerbllltyl             |  1.05x10"* 
Coefficient  1  1 

I.OXIO"' 

11.0 

1.05x10-1 

)  1 
(aa/sec)     1   Ku       |  1.06x10-2 

1  1 

1.0x10-' 

11. p 

1.05x10-1 

Coefficient  of         1  0.015 
Volime  1 

Compressibility  1 
Mv(cm2/kg)  1 

0.015 

7.5x10-5 

0.15 

Linearity              {  nonlinear 

linear 

— >-  — 
nonlinear 

linear 

Table  4,   Constants  Used  for  Calculation  of  Pore  Water  Pressure  Buildup 


H 

0.0058 

0.2233 

33.0 
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Figure  1   Model  ground 
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Figure  7    Upward  displacement  o£  half  buried  type  road  model 
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VOLUME  CHANGE  AND  tXCESS  PORE  WATER  PRESSURE  BUILDUP 
AS  A  FUNCTION  Uf  DEGREE  DP  SATURAIION  OF  SANDS 
DURING  RESONANT  COLUMN  TESTING 
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Itashlngton,  DC  20234 

ABSTRACT 

Torsional  resonant  col  urn  tests  were  conducted  on  saturated  and  partially  saturated  hollow 
cylindrical  Monterey  No.  0  sand  specimens  to  study  the  characteristics  of  pore  water  pressure  buildup 

and  volume  change  of  the  specimen  as  a  function  of  degree  of  saturation. 

Results  of  the  tests  indicated  that  there  exists  a  threshold  s^iear  strain  value  of  about 
2  X  10~3  percent  for  fully  saturated  sand  specimens,  below  which  three  is  no  buildup  of  excess  pore 
water  pressure.  The  threshold  value  was  observed  at  about  5  x  10'^  percent  when  the  volume  change 
during  testing  was  used  as  the  criterion. 

The  degree  of  saturation  was  found  to  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  threshold  strain  and  the 
pore  water  pressure  buildup,  but  It  had  not  detectable  effect  on  the  volume  change  as  measured  by  the 
displaced  pore  water. 

INTRODUCTION 

Transient  as  well  as  steady-state  ground  vibrations  can  cause  significant  settlements  In  sandy 
sotU.  Sources  of  ground  vibration  associated  with  such  settlement  are  earthquakes  [11»  13,  14, 
17*  233,  traffic  loads  [41.  pile  driving,  forge  hanpers  [3],  and  machines. 

Volume  changes  of  dry  sands  subjected  to  cyclic  loading  were  studied  by  Silver  and  Seed  [20], 

who  presented  test  results  on  the  voliime  decrease  resultiny  from  cyclic  strains  and  discussed  fac- 
tors affecting  soil  compaction.   Host  investigators  who  have  been  involved  in  testing  saturated 
sands  studied  the  liquefaction  phenomenon.   Generally,  measurement  of  volume  change  during  the 
cyclic  loading  has  been  of  secondary  Interest  In  the  course  of  most  liquefaction  studies. 

When  attenpting  to  saturate  soil  specimens,  the  degree  of  saturation  Is  evaluated  by 
measurement  of  the  B-parameter  [22],  which  Is  defined  as  au/&o^,  where  Au  Is  the  change  In  excess 
pare  water  pressure  and  ijo^  is  the  change  in  effective  confining  pressure.    Normally,  the  specimen 
is  considered  fully  saturated  when  the  B-values  exceeds  0.95.   A  slightly  lower  value  of  0.92  may 
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be  considered  satisfactory  for  cohe$1on7ess  material  testing  [zi].    In  1977,  SheHf,  et  al.  [18] 
pointed  out  that  the  phenomenon  of  initial  soil  1 iqiiefaction  is  not  limited  to  fully  saturated 
soils.    They  established  a  general  relationship  between  the  B> value  and  the  initial  degree  of 
saturation.   Using  this  relationship*  th^  found  that  soils  with  a  low  degree  of  saturation  (e 
8-va1ue  of  0.2$)  can  liquify,  and  the  pore  water  pressure  buildup  pattern  Is  similar  to  the  one 
developed  In  fully  saturated  loose  sands. 

This  study  deals  with  the  characteristics  of  both  pore  water  pressure  buildup  and  volume 
chdnge  of  sand  Specimens  at  various  degrees  of  saturation  prior  to  the  application  of  cyclic 
loading. 

TEST  EQUIPMENT  AND  SETUP 

Tests  were  conducted  witii  a  resonant  coluinn  device  of  the  Drnevich  type  [8]  with  the  specimen 
fixed  at  the  base  and  excitation  forces  applied  to  the  top  of  the  specimen.   The  apparatus  has  the 
capeblllty  of  applying  both  longitudinal  and  torsional  vibration  excltatlonsi  however,  only  the 
torsional  mode  was  used  In  the  tests.  The  test  setup  Is  shown  In  figure  1.  Figure  2  shows  the 
panel  for  pressure  control  and  volume  change  measurements. 

Hollow  cylindrical  specimens  were  used.   They  were  chosen  in  preference  to  solid  specimens  In 
order  to  reduce  the  variation  of  shear  strains.    The  specimens  were  constructed  using  a  mandrel 
covered  by  a  membrane  to  form  a  nominal  Inner  diameter  of  35  mm  and  a  spilt  mold  also  covered  by  a 
membrane  to  form  a  nominal  outer  diameter  of  71  mm.  Nominal  height  of  the  specimen  was  76  mm. 
Actual  specimen  dimensions  varied  slightly  from  the  nominal  values  and  were  measured  individually 
for  each  specimen  constructed  as  will  be  described  later.  Figure  3  shows  the  top  view  of  a  specimen 
after  It  was  constructed  Inside  the  molds  and  before  the  placement  of  the  top  platen. 

TEST  NATERIAL 

Monterey  No.  0  sand  was  used.  A  particle  size  distribution  curve  and  the  selected  index 

properties  of  this  sand,  obtained  by  Mulllis,  et  al.  [12],  are  shown  In  figure  4  and  table  1,  respec- 
tively.   The  sand  Is  a  conwiercial ly  available  washed  unifonn  fine  to  medium  beach  sand  having  a  group 
symbol  of  SP  in  accordance  with  the  Unified  Soil  Classification  System  £2],  composed  of  quartz  and 
feldspar  particles.  The  maximum  and  minimum  dry  unit  weight  determinations  were  performed  in 
accordance  with  ASTN  D2049-69  [13  and  Kolbuszewski's  method  C9L  respectively. 
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TEST  PROCEDURES 

Oven-dried  imterlals  were  used  in  the  prepsretlon  of  the  speclMens  and  all  of  the  specimen  were 
prepared  to  a  relative  density  of  approximately  60  percent  using  a  moist  tamping  method  with  the 
exception  of  specimen  H-7»  where  a  dry  tapping  method  was  used  instead.   The  method  of  "under- 

compaction"  described  by  Ladd  [10]  was  adopted  for  preparing  the  specimens.    In  the  moist  tamping,  a 
moisture  content  of  6  percent  was  used.    The  anKJunt  of  material  required  to  fill  a  known  volume  was 
divided  Into  five  equal  parts.  The  first  part  of  the  material  was  spooned  Into  a  space  confined  at 
the  Inner  boundary  by  the  inner  mandrel »  and  a  split  mold  at  the  outer  boundary  to  form  the  first 
layer.  The  maniirane  Inside  the  split  mold  was  tightly  backed  up  against  the  split  mold  by  vacuum. 
Tamping  on  the  layer  surface  was  required  to  reach  the  desired  layer  thickness  which  was  calculated 
using  the  Ladd  method.   Subsequent  parts  of  the  weighed  material  were  placed  into  the  annular  space 
1n  the  same  manner.    In  dry  tapping,  the  first  part  of  the  material  was  poured  into  a  funnel  which 
was  resting  on  the  bottom  platen,  and  then  the  funnel  was  raised  slowly  to  allow  the  material  to 
flow  into  the  annular  space.   Only  slight  tapping  on  the  wall  of  the  split  mold  was  required  to 
reach  the  required  layer  thickness.   Subsequent  parts  of  the  weighed  material  were  poured  into  the 
same  funnel  with  Its  bottom  resting  on  top  of  the  Ityw  being  constructed.  By  dividing  the  total 
weight  of  the  specimen  into  five  parts  and  constructing  the  specimen  in  a  sequence  of  five  layers, 
an  approximately  uniform  density  distribution  throughout  the  height  of  the  specimen  can  be  achieved 
[10].    Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  top  layer  to  make  sure  that  the  loss  of  material  due  to 
placement  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  the  top  surface  be  compacted  so  that  It  is  even  with  the  top  of 
the  split  mold.  A  white  apron  was  placed  around  the  split  mold  so  that  any  loss  of  material  would 
be  detected  and  recovered.  In  addition*  a  small  tin  can  containing  1  g  of  sand  was  placed  next 
to  the  area  of  specimen  preparation  and  was  used  as  the  reference  base  to  check  qualitatively  against 
the  amount  of  material  lest  during  the  specimen  preparation.   In  all  cases,  the  amount  of  material 
loss  was  much  less  than  1  g. 

The  test  apparatus  does  not  have  the  capability  to  circulate  water  through  the  specimen  once 
the  specimen  is  set  up  in  the  testing  chamber.  Therefore»  to  achieve  saturation*  the  specimen  was 
flushed  before  the  top  platen  was  placed  on  the  specimen.  After  many  trials,  it  was  found  that 
saturation  can  be  accomplished  by  first  flushing  COg  upward  through  the  specimen  under  a  very  low 
pressure  (less  than  10  kPa)  to  displace  the  air  within  the  specimen  and  subsequently  dissolving  and 
expelling  the  CO2  by  dealred  distilled  water  flowing  also  upward  through  the  specimen.   The  flow 
of  water  was  stopped  when  visual  observation  indicated  that  the  top  of  the  specimen  was  saturated. 
The  top  platen  was  then  put  Into  place  and  the  rubber  membranes  adjusted  around  the  top  platen. 
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The  vacuum  was  then  removed  from  the  splH  mold  and  a  suction  of  20  kPa  was  applied  through  the 
bottom  platen  to  hold  the  specimen  in  place.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  application  of  a  relatively 
low  magnitude  of  suction  is  essential  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  saturation  of  the  specimen  later 
through  backpressure  application.  Higher  magnitudes  of  suction  (up  to  80  kPa)  resulted  in  a  lower 
degree  of  saturation  within  the  specimen.  Because  this  Is  the  high  suction  applied  at  this  stage 
would  tend  to  withdraw  more  water  from  the  specimen  thus  resulting  In  a  less  saturated  condition 
prior  the  application  of  back  pressure.  The  split  mold  and  the  Inner  mandrel  were  then  removed 
while  the  suction  1n  the  specimen  was  maintained. 

Actual  dimensions  of  the  prepared  specimens  were  measured  with  suction  maintained  in  the 
specimen.  The  length  of  the  specimen  was  determined  ijf  arranging  the  measurements  at  two  dlametrlc- 
alljr  opposite  positions.  The  outer  diameters  were  measured  at  two  elevations  and  at  90*  displacement 
between  the  directions  of  measurement  and  averaged.  The  actual  outer  diameter  of  the  specimen  Is 
the  above  measured  average  value  minus  twice  the  average  membrane  thickness.   The  Inner  diameter  of 
the  specimen  was  measured  earlier  when  the  inner  membrane  had  been  placed  over  the  Inner  mandreT. 
The  dry  unit  weight  of  the  specinieii  was  then  calculated  using  its  measured  Uinienslons.    After  com- 
plete assembly  of  the  apparatus  around  the  top  platen,  a  plexiglass  cylinder  was  placed  around  the 
asseii>1y  and  was  enclosed  by  a  top  plate  which  housed  all  the  transducers  for  Input  driving  force, 
output  aceeTeratlon*  and  displacement.   The  response  of  pore  water  pressure  was  measured  hy  a  pore 
pressure  transducer  mounted  to  the  bottom  platen.  Dealred  water  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
chamber  and  to  fITT  the  chamber  to  the  level  just  below  the  driving  magnets.    A  pressure  of  20  kPa 
was  then  applied  in  the  chamber  and  the  suction  within  the  specimen  was  slowly  released  so  that  the 
specimen  was  completely  supported  by  a  positive  (confining)  chamber  pressure  of  20  kPa.   While  the 
specimen  was  under  this  confining  pressure  In  the  test  chamber,  and  also  earlier  when  the  specimen 
was  held  by  a  suction  of  20  kPa  within  the  specimen,  a  small  •amplitude  torsional  shakedown  test  was 
conducted  with  an  average  shear  strain  amplitude  of  about  5  x  10-*  percent  to  determine  the  system 
response*  By  observing  the  LVDT  readings  which  measured  the  change  In  specimen  height,  the  tests 
were  also  used  lo  detect  any  specimen  disturbance  due  to  the  assembling  operation  of  the  test  setup. 

A  backpressuring  technique  was  used  to  enhance  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  specimen.  The 
magnitudes  of  the  confining  pressure  and  backpressure  were  Increased  simultaneously  in  increments  of 
20  to  50  kPa  to  bring  the  final  magnitude  of  backpressure  to  about  400  to  SOO  kPa.  The  B-values 
were  cheeked  at  each  Increment  and  showed  a  steady  Increase  toward  unity  with  increasing  backpres- 
sure.  Confining  pressure  was  then  brought  to  the  desired  magnitude  for  specimen  consolidation.  An 
effective  consolidation  pressure  of  96  kPa  was  used  for  all  specimens. 
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The  resonant  column  testfng  was  Intttated  with  the  application  of  a  very  small  torsional 

excitation  force  to  the  top  of  the  specimen  so  that  the  average  shear  strain  amplitude  of  the  specl- 
n»en  was  on  the  order  of  10"^  percent  or  less.    The  frequency  of  the  torsional  excitations  was 
rapidly  changed  until  resonant  frequency  was  observed.   The  frequency  was  then  kept  constant  and  no 
atteMpt  was  nade  to  maintain  resonance  for  a  period  of  about  2  min.  At  that  point,  the  resonant 
frequency!  acceleration*  Tongltudlnal  displacement,  and  any  buildup  of  the  excess  pore  water  pres- 
sure were  recorded.  The  applied  force  was  then  removed  from  the  top  of  the  specimen  and  the  pore 
water  pressure  readout  was  continuously  monitored  for  any  tendency  to  return  to  Its  original  value, 
which  was  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  backpressure. 

If  there  was  a  residua)  excess  pore  water  pressure  after  re<nova1  of  the  cyclic  load,  the 
drainage  valve  was  opened  to  allow  the  release  of  this  residual  excess  pore  water  pressure.  The 
amount  of  water  flowing  out  of  the  specimen  to  return  the  pore  water  pressure  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  backpressure  was  read  from  the  burette  and  was  recorded. 

The  torsional  excitation  force  was  then  Increased  to  a  higher  level,  normally  to  double  the 
magnitude  of  the  previous  level,  and  the  test  procedures  described  above  was  repeated.    A  naximum 
average  shear  strain  amplitude  of  about  5  x  10~2  percent  was  obtained  using  this  resonant  column 
testing  procedure. 

TtST  RtSULTS 

A  sunwary  of  specimen  characteristics  for  the  six  tests  are  given  In  table  2.  The  average 
dry  density  of  the  specimens  was  1575.3  kg/m^  with  a  range  of  1573  to  1577  kg/m^  and  a  standard 
deviation  of  t.37  kg/m^.  This  average  unit  weight  Is  equivalent  to  a  void  ratio  of  0.678  and  a 
relative  density  of  S9.3  percent. 

The  average  shear  strain  amplitude  was  computed  by  the  following  equation: 

0        1  C 

where  RCF    •  rotational  transducer  calibration  factor  for  the  transducer  used  In  establishing 
resonance,  rad1ans/voltm,$* 

RIO  »  rotational  transducer  output  for  transducer  used  in  establishing  resonance,  vo1tSnii$. 
do  <■  outer  diameter  of  the  spcimen.  m. 
di  •  Inner  diameter  of  the  specimen,  m. 
He  •  specimen  height  after  consolidation,  m. 
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No  adjustwnt  for  volume  change  due  to  the  application  of  the  torsfonel  excitation  force  was  used  In 
the  computation  since  the  total  voTume  change  of  the  specimen  during  cyclic  torsional  loading  did 
not  exceed  0.5  percent. 

Figure  5  shows  a  plot  of  the  stabilized  excess  pore  water  pressure  versus  average  cyclic  shear 
strain  at  the  end  of  the  approximate  2  min  loading  Interval  of  each  amplitude  of  the  torsional 
excitation  force.  For  each  value  of  shear  strain  above  the  threshold  strain,  the  excess  pore 
water  pressure  Increased  as  the  test  proceeded  and  stabilized  at  the  value  shown  In  the  plot,  even 
after  the  excitation  force  was  renoved.  Nhlle  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  Increased  It  was  pos> 
sible  to  achieve  resonance  for  a  short  time  period,  as  evidence  by  the  elliptical  trace  on  the 
oscilloscope  screen.    At  the  point  where  the  pxcess  pore  water  pressure  stabilized  at  its  maximun 
value,  the  excitation  was  no  longer  at  resonant  frequencj^  ^js  evidenced      the  distortion  of  the 
elliptical  trace.  Consequently,  accelerometer  readings  tended  to  decrease  as  the  elliptical  trace 
began  to  tilt. 

The  effect  of  the  degree  of  saturation  Is  readily  seen  in  figure  S.   Specimen  N-3,  which  had 
the  lowest  B-value  of  0.30,  exhibited  the  slowest  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup.   The  threshold 

strain  for  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup  decreased  with  ai  increasG  in  the  B-yalues,  which  are 
tabulated  in  figure  5.    For  specimens  M-2  and  M-7,  which  have  B- values  of  0.99  and  0.96  respectively, 
the  excess  pore  water  pressure  started  to  build  up  at  an  average  shear  strain  of  about  2  x  10'-^ 
percent. 

The  threshold  shear  strain,  rt*  below  Which  there  is  no  buildup  of  excess  pore  water  pressure 
was  obtained  from  figure  5  for  each  specimen  and  Is  shown  as  a  function  of  the  B>parameter  in  fig- 
ure 6.    For  the  range  of  B-values  obtained  in  this  study  (0.99  to  0.30),       varied  from  2  x  10"^ 
percent  to  7  x  lO"-'  percent.    For  the  B-values  greater  than  0.92,  which  can  be  consiiiered  as  satis- 
factory for  saturated  sand  specimen  testing,  the  range  of     is  from  2  to  4  x  10'^  percent. 
It  Is  also  noted  that  the  magnitude  of  Yt  is  relatively  insensitive  to  the  degree  of  saturation 
for  B-values  below  0.90.   A  decrease  of  B-value  from  0.90  to  0.50  shifted  the  threshold  shear  strain 
from  4  X  10-3  percent  to  6  x  10-3  percent.  Additional  testing  will  be  required  to  substantiate 
these  findings  for  other  granular  materials. 

The  concept  of  the  existence  of  a  threshold  shear  strain  when  a  saturated  loose  to  ncrlium 
density  cohesionless  deposit  is  subjected  to  earthquake  loading  has  been  studied  toy  Dobry  et  al.  [5] 
In  a  cooperative  project  between  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  Wbodward-Clyde  Consultants.    In  the  study*  strain-controlled  dynamic  tri axial  tests  were  con- 
ducted by  applying  a  number  of  uniform  cycles  of  strain  to  saturated  Monterey  No.  0  sand  specimens, 
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and  the  characteristics  of  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup  were  evaluated  as  a  function  of 
the  shear  strain  amplitude.    The  results  for  100  strain  cycles  are  shown  as  curve  A  in  figure  5  for 
conpartson.  Curve  A  shows  a  threshold  shear  strain  value  at  about  10-2  percent  which  is  higher 
than  tlie  valties  obtained  by  resonant  column  testing.  This  difference  nay  In  part,  be  attrlbutabte 
to  tlie  different  loading  conditions.   In  the  torsional  resonant  column  tests,  the  direction  of  the 
shear  strain  fs  reversed*  Thfs  was  not  the  case  In  the  cyclic  triaxlal  tests  represented  by 
curve  A. 

The  volume  of  water  expelled  from  the  specimens  to  release  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  at 
different  magnitudes  of  average  shear  strain  is  given  in  figure  7.   No  volume  change  measurements 
were  made  on  specimen  P^2.  The  volume  change  Is  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
specimen  after  consolidation,  av/Vq.  Note  that  the  volume  change  Is  not  very  sensitive  to  the  B- 
parameter.  This  contrasts  with  the  high  sensitivity  of  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup  to  the 
B-parameter  (figures  5  and  6),  and  is  an  Indication  that  a  relatively  minor  change  in  the  volume 
of  water  can  cause  a  large  change  in  the  B-pararieter.    The  correlation  between  volume  change  and  the 
average  shear  strain  Is  closely  approximated  by  the  single  curve  shown  in  figure  8.   Below  shear 
strain  of  about  S  x  10"^  percent,  no  volume  change  was  observed.  Figure  8  also  shows  the  vertical 
strain  due  to  the  compaction  In  ten  cycles  during  cyclic  simple  shear  testing  conducted  on  Crystal 
Silica  No.  20  sand  specimens  by  Silver  and  Seed  £20]*  Tfw  Crystal  Silica  No.  20  sand  is  a  uniform 
angular  quartz  sand  with  a  man  grain  size*  Dgg,  of  0.65  mm  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2.65.  The 
maximum  and  minimura  void  ratios  determined  by  Silver  and  Seed  [19]  are  0.973  and  0.636,  respectively. 
Dry  sand  specimens  were  used  in  their  testing  and  the  curve  shown  in  figure  8  was  obtained  from  the 
testing  of  specimens  prepared  to  a  relative  density  of  60  percent  (void  ratio  of  0.777)  and  subjected 
to  confining  pressures  of  24,  96.  and  192  kPa.  Note  that  both  curves  In  figure  8  exhibit  similar 
trends;  however,  the  threshold  strain  in  the  simple  shear  test  was  higher*  and  the  volume  change  for 
a  given  strain  lower. 

In  figure  9,  the  buildup  of  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  Is  plotted  as  a  function  of  volume 

change  for  different  B-parameters.    Again  it  can  be  seen  that  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup 
is  very  sensitive  to  B-value,  and  thus  even  a  minor  volume  of  air  in  the  voids  would  have  a 
considerable  effect. 

The  magnitude  of  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup  during  resonant  column  testing  can  be 
conpared  with  the  relationship  proposed  by  Dmevlch  in  1972  [7]  on  the  basis  of  results  from  cyclic 
torsional  shear  tests  on  hollow  cyrlindrical  specimens. 
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'3t  ■  ''3  - 


(4> 


(5) 


inax 


where    03    «  Initial  effective  confining  pressure 

'3t  "  effective  confining  pressure  at  any  tine,  t 
Aut  ■  excess  pore  water  pressure  at  my  tine,  t 
Y|.    -  reference  shear  strain 

Y      =  shear  strain  at  any  time,  t 
T^ax  =  shear  stress  at  failure 

Qnax  '  shear  nodulus  at  very  small  shear  strain  amplitude 
f'     =  effective  angle  of  shear  resistance 

N     ■  number  of  strain  cycles  In  testing,  a  2  nin  duration  was  used  herein  to  calculate  the 


The  equation  beloM,  which  was  revised  by  changing  the  exponent  of  N  In  equation  (2)  from  0*75 

to  1.10,  Mas  found  to  provide  a  good  fit  of  the  experimental  results  for  the  tests  with  high 
B-parameters : 


The  conparlson  between  the  measured  and  calculated  excess  pore  water  pressures  using  equation  7  Is 
shown  In  figure  10.   Note  that  the  agreement  Is  very  good  for  specimens  M-2  and  N-7  which  have 

high  B-vdlues  of  0.99  and  0.96,  respectively.    Agreement  for  the  other  two  specimens,  M-4  and 
M-5,  which  have  B-values  of  0.90  aiKl  0.93,  respectively.  Is  poor.    Drnevlch  [7]  noted  that  because 
the  reference  strain  concept  has  been  used  to  nomallze  shear  strain,  the  same  framework  could  be 
applied  to  other  saturated  sands  but  the  coefficients  may  differ  slightly.  This  is  the  case  in  this 
Instance.   Equation  7  was  derived  for  the  possible  maximum  excess  pore  water  pressures  associated 
with  a  given  average  shear  strain  for  the  duration  of  cyclic  shear  application.  After  the  possible 
maximum  excess  pore  water  pressure  Is  reached,  ft  will  not  increase  even  when  a  large  nuri>er  of 
additional  cycles  are  applied.    The  equation,  therefore,  no  longer  applies. 


N  value* 


=•  1  - 


(1  *gb  N  1«10) 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

(?)  Threshold  Strain:    Based  on  the  cyclic  loading  test  results  on  dry  sands,  Drnevich  and 
Richard  [6],  Youd  [24],  and  Pyk.e  [16]  all  concluded  that  there  is  a  threshold  cyclic  shear  strain, 
T(»  Of  the  order  of  10'^  percent,  below  which  no  den$1f1c«tlOR  occurs.  A  value  of     of  «bout  10'^ 
percent  also  correlates  rather  nmU  with  the  experlnental  results  for  dry  sands  reported  by  Silver 
and  Seed  [20]  as  shown  In  flijure  5  and  with  strain-controlled  test  results  on  saturated  sands  reported 
by  Dobry  et  a1.  [5]  and  Park  and  Silver  CIS].  However,  figure  5  indicates  that  the  threshold  shear 
strain  value  for  fully  saturated  sand  specimens  in  this  study  is  about  2  x  10-3  percent  when  the 
threshold  is  deterrained  by  the  onset  of  the  buildup  of  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  in  the  torsional 
resonant  column  test.  When  the  volume  change  during  testing  Is  used  to  determine  the  threshold  shear 
strain,      was  estimated  at  about  5  x  10'^  percent  as  shown  In  figure  8.   In  either  case,  the  thresh- 
old strain  observed  In  the  tests  reported  herein  was  smaller  than  the  threshold  strains  reported  f  n 
the  literature. 

Several  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  are  suggested: 

(a)  Detection  of  the  threshold  strain  requires  sensitive  measurements.    The  measurement  of 
pore  water  pressure  increase  in  saturated  specimens  Is  considered  the  most  sensitive  neasurement, 
since  large  increases  In  excess  pore  water  pressure  are  associated  with  minor  volume  changes* 
Measurement  of  the  water  volume  expelled  from  a  saturated  saiqple,  measured  to  the  next  0.1  ml.  Is  a 
less  sensitive  measurement  than  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  increase,  but  ft  Is  probably  still 
more  sensitive  than  the  detection  of  volume  change  by  the  vertical  LVDT  measurement  in  a  dry  sample 
which  was  used  by  Omevlch  and  Richart  [6].   It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  more  sensitive  the 
measurement,  the  lower  the  threshold  strain  it  will  detect.    This  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
measured  by  the  onset  of  excess  pore  water  pressure  development  was  2  x  10'^  percent,  associated 
with  the  displacement  of  a  measureable  volume  of  water  was  S  x  10'^  percent,  and  associated 
with  a  measurable  change  In  the  height  of  the  specimen  was  1  x  10*^  percent. 

(b)  The  above  reasoning  would  not  explain  the  threshold  strain  of  10'2  percent  measured  by 
Dobry  et  a1.  [5],  which  was  determined  by  very  sensitive  measurements  of  excess  pore  water  pressure 
buildup.    However,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  loading  condition  in  the  torsional  resonant 
column  test  and  that  in  the  triaxial  test.    The  resonant  column  test  involves  a  reversal  of  the 
direction  of  the  shear  stress  which  does  not  occur  in  the  triaxial  test.   In  addition,  Oobry  et  al* 
[5]  used  a  limited  number  of  stress  cycles  (up  to  300),  while  the  number  of  cycles  In  the  resonant 
column  Is  very  high  (about  15,000)  for  a  2  min  time  period. 
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(2}  Saturatlqii;  The  B-pamneter  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  threshold  strain  and  the  pore 
water  pressure  buildup,  but  H  had  no  detectable  effect  on  the  volume  change  as  measured  by  the 

expelled  pore  water.    This  is  an  indication  that,  even  a  minor  amount  of  iir  will  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup.   Thus,  the  B-parameter  In  liquefaction  studies 
should  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  0.95. 

(3}  The  Effect  of  Magnitudes  of  Applied  Cyclic  Stress  on  the  I'ore  Mater  Pressure  Buildup;  As 
the  test  data  in  figure  5  indicate,  an  application  of  a  large  muter  of  torsional  stress  cycles, 
which  causes  an  Initial  shear  strain  above  the  threshold  strain,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
liquefaction  (iu  ►  03).    Rather,  the  excess  pore  water  ;jres5ure  will  stabilize  at  a  certdin  level. 
While  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  at  the  present  tine,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  this  response  Is  probably  attributable  to  a  cyclic  strain  hardening  effect,  i.e.,  after  a 
sufficiently  large  nunber  of  cycles,  no  volume  change  occurs.  This  effect  Is  attributed  to  parti- 
cle rearrangement  or  soil  fabric  change.  Whether  this  phenomenon  can  be  extrapolated  from  the  test 
specimen  to  a  field  condition  Is  not  known  at  the  present  time. 
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Table  l.    index  Properties  for  ''on^Arey  fh.  0  Zdni,  MuT-lis.  et        (1975)  [12] 


Unified  Soil  Classification  System  Group  Symbol  SP 
Mean  Specific  Gravity  2.65 
Particle  Size  Distribution  Data 

DgoV,  nm  0.36 
Cj/  0.S0 

K50 

Dry  Density  Data 

Maximum,  kg/m^  1693.15 

NinlimJin.  kg/fl|3  1430.45 


Notes: 

}.  D50.  mean  grain  size 

2.  C(,  =  (030)^/(050  X  Dio)'  coefficient  of  curvature 

3.  Cu  «  DfiO/'^lO*  coefficient  of  uniformity 

TabTe  2.   Summary  of  Resonant  Column  Tests  With  Pore  Water  Pressure  Measurement 


Specimen 

Dry  Unit  Weight 

Relative  Density 

Voil  Ratio 

B-Vali 

kg/m-^ 

* 

e 

H'  2 

1577 

60.0 

0.676 

M  -  3 

1575 

59.3 

0.678 

0.30 

M  -  4 

1573 

58.5 

0.680 

0.93 

M  -  5 

1576 

59.6 

0.677 

0.90 

M  -  6 

1576 

59.6 

0.677 

0.82 

M  -  7 

1575 

59.3 

0.678 

0.96 

Notes: 

(1)  All  specimens  are  hollow  cylindrical  in  shape 

(2)  All  specimens  were  prepared  using  a  moist  tamping  method  except 
specimen  M-7,  which  was  prepared  by  dry  tapping  method 
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Figure  I.   Resonant  column  test  set-up 
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Figure  2.   Panel  for  pressure  control  and  volume  change  measurement 
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Figure  3.   Top  view  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  specimen  constructed  between  the 
inner  and  outer  molds 
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Figure  4.  Grain  size  distribution  of  Monterey  No.  0  sand  [12] 
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ure  5.  Excess  pore  water  pressure  as  a  function  of  shear  strain  amplitude 
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Figure  6.  Threshold  shear  strain  as  a  function  of  B-parameter 
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Figure  7 .  Volume  change  as  a  function  of  shear  strain  amplitude 
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Figure  8.  Comparison  of  volume  change  between  dry  and  saturated  sand  specimen  testing 
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;ure  9.  Volume  change  as  a  function  of  excess  pore  water  pressure 
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Figure  10.   Calculated  excess  pore  water  pressure  ratio  versus  measured 
excess  pore  water  pressure  ratio 
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ESTimTION  PROCEMmES  OF  LIQUEFACTION  POTENTIAL  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  EARTHQUAKE  RESISTANT  DEStCN 

Toshio  Iwasaki 
Tadashi  Arakawa 
Ken-lcM  Tokfda 

Toshio  Kimata 

Earthquake  Disaster  Prevention  Department 
Public  Works  Research  Institute 
Ministry  of  Construction 

tNTRQOUCTION 

Slmpllflw!  Mthods  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  saturated  sandy*  soils  are  needed  for  the 
reasonable  earthquake  resistant  design  of  structures  considering  soil  liquefaction.   Iwasaki  et  a1., 

(1978),  proposed  two  simplified  methods  which  use  a  liquefaction  resistance  factor  Fl  and  a  lique- 
faction potential  index  II  tn  evaluate  the  liquefaction  potential  of  saturated  sandy  soils.    Based  on 
these  proposed  methods,  the  liquefaction  potential  can  be  estimated  simply  by  using  the  fundanental 
properties  of  soils,  l.e*,  N-va1ues  from  the  Standard  Penetration  Test,  unit  mights,  naan  particle 
diameters,  and  tlie  maKlmum  acceleration  at  the  ground  surface. 

In  this  paper,  the  tm  simplified  methods  are  first  Introduced,  and  to  prove  the  effectiveness 
of  the  proposed  methods,  the  values  of  both  F|_  and  Ij^  at  64  liquefied  sites  and  23  non-liquefied 
sites  during  past  six  earthquakes  are  calculated  according  to  these  simplified  methods.  Also, 
shaking  table  tests  on  soil  liquefaction  are  carried  out  for  the  saturated  sandy  model  ground. 
Furthermore,  several  application  methods  using  the  factor  F|_,  the  excess  pore  wter  pressure  Induced 
In  the  saturated  sandy  soils  and  the  effects  of  soil  liquefaction  on  the  resistance  properties  of 
the  soils  surrounding  structures  are  described.  Finally,  some  case  studies  on  earthquake  resistant 
properties  of  civil  engineering  structures  considering  soil  liquefaction  are  carried  out  according 
to  the  proposed  procedures  on  soil  liquefaction  properties. 

SINPLIFIED  METHODS 

LiquLFAi  tj  V  r'^M:JA;.:^  factor  (Fl) 

The  ability  of  a  soil  element  at  an  arbitrary  depth  lo  resist  the  liquefaction  may  be  expressed 
by  the  liquefaction  resistance  factor  (F^)  identified  by  Eq.  (1). 


Mien  the  factor  Fl  of  a  certain  soli  Is  less  than  1.0,  the  soil  Is  judged  to  liquefy  during  an 
earthquake. 
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R  In  Eq.  (1)  Is  the  1n>sftu  resistance  or  undralned  cyclic  strength  of  a  soil  elonent  to 
dynmic  loads  during  the  earthquake,  and  can  be  simply  evaluated  according  to  numerous  undralned 
Oycllc  shear  test  results  using  undistributed  specimens  as  follows, 

for  0*04  nm  <  D50  <  0.6  mil 

m  m 

R  •  0.0882  /     N      +  0,225  log,n  ML  (2a) 

for  0*6  mm  <  D50  <  1*5  am 

R  -  0.882  /     N       -  0.05  (2b) 
0^0.7 

where  M  Is  the  number  of  blows  from  the  Standard  Penetration  Test,     Is  the  effective  overburden 
pressure  (In  kg/cm^),  and  D^q  Is  the  mean  particle  dianeter  (In  nn). 

L  In  Eq.  (1)  Is  the  dynamic  load  Induced  In  the  soil  element  by  a  seismic  motion,  and  can  be 
simply  estimated  by 

L  .  JnSL  •  "s        .  Iv.  .    rd  (3) 

where  tpm^  Is  the  maximum  shear  stress  (In  kg/cm^),  Is  the  maximum  acceleration  at  the 

ground  surface  (In  gals),  g  Is  the  acMleratlon  of  gravity  (*980  gals),  oy  fs  the  total  over* 
burden  pressure  in  (kgf/em^),  and  r^  Is  the  reduction  factor  of  dynamic  shear  stress  to  account 
for  the  deformation  of  the  ground.  From  a  number  of  seismic  response  analyses  for  soils,  Iwasakl 

et  aU,  (1978)  proposed  the  following  relation  for  the  factor  rj. 

rj  >  1.0  -  0.15Z  (4) 

where  Z  Is  the  depth  in  meters. 

LIQUEFjttTtOH  POTEWriAl  IWOEX  (IJ 

The  ability  to  resist  liquefaction  at  a  given  depth  of  soil  can  be  evaluated  by  the  factor  F|^. 

However,  the  damage  to  structures  due  to  soil  liquefaction  is  affected  considerably  by  the  size  of 
the  earthquake  and  the  extent  of  the  liquefaction.    In  view  of  this  fact,  IwasaKi  et  al.,  (1978)  also 
proposed  the  liquefaction  potential  index  (I|^}  defined  by  Eq.  (5)  to  estimate  the  severity  of 
liquefaction  at  a  given  site. 

IL-  /fF-M(Z)<l«  (5) 
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where  F-l-fi  for  Ft<l.Q  and  F*0  for  Fi >1*0»  and  W(Z)«10<-0.5Z  (Z  In  meters)  as  shown  In  figure  1. 
W(Z)  accounts  for  the  degree  of  soil  liquefaction  according  to  the  depth*  and  the  triangular  shape  of 
W(Z)  end  the  depth  of  20  aieters  are  used  based  on  observations  In  liquefaction  phenonena  during 
past  earthquakes.   For  the  case  of  Fi^>0  for  the  entire  depth.  I|,  becomes  100,  being  the  highest,  and 
for  the  cdse  of  F>1.0  for  the  entire  depth,  I|_  becomes  0  being  the  lowest. 

CASE  STUDIES  ON  Ft  AND  It  FOR  PAST  EARTHQUAKES 
Both  the  liquefaction  resistance  factor  F|^  and  the  liquefaction  potential  Index  It  were 
calculated  using  the  proposed  methods  for  64  liquefied  sites  and  23  non-liquefied  sites  where  geo- 
technical  information  was  available  during  six  earthquakes.   These  earthquakes  were:    the  N<^i 
Earthquake  of  1891  (Hagnltude^.O),  the  Tonankal  Earthquake  of  1944  (f^S.O),  the  Fukul  Earthquake  of 
1948  (N-7.8),  the  Nllgata  Earthquake  of  1964  (l^7.S}.  the  Tokachl-okl  Earthquake  of  1968  (M-7.9}.  and 
the  Mlyagl-ken-okl  Earthquake  of  1976  (N*7*4).  According  to  these  results,  the  properties  of  both  F^ 
and  It.  were  Investigated*  The  liquefied  sites  and  the  non>1 IqMef led  sites  for  the  case  studies  are 
suDBUtrized  in  table  1(A)  and  (B),  respectively. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FACTOR  Fi 

Figures  2(A)  and  2(B)  show  typical  calculation  results  of  Fj,  with  depth  at  a  liquefied  site  and 
a  non-1 iquef led  site,  respectively.    It  can  be  seen  that       is  mostly  less  than  1.0  for  the  liquefied 
layers,  and  greater  than  1.0  for  the  non-liquefied  layers. 

FL«values  with  depth  at  all  liquefied  and  non^liquefied  sites  in  the  Nllgata  Earthquake  (see 
table  1)  are  sumnarlzed  In  figure  3.   In  this  figure  the  liquefied  layers  are  estlnated  based  on 
danage  to  structures  (see  figure  2(A)).   It  can  be  also  seen  that  Ft.  Is  mostly  less  than  1.0  for  the 
liquefied  layers  and  the  liquefied  layers  are  likely  to  be  situated  at  the  depth  of  about  10  neters 
or  shallower. 

Figure  4  shows  the  frequency  and  the  accunulative  incidences  of  F^-values  calculated  for  both 
liquefied  and  non-liquefied  layers  at  all  sites  in  table  1.    According  to  figure  4,  it  is  found  that 
the  distribution  of  F|.  at  the  liquefied  layers  is  very  different  fron  that  at  the  non-liquefied 
layers*  At  the  liquefied  layers  most  (about  87  percent)  of  F|,-values  distribute  In  the  range  less 
than  1.0,  while  at  the  non-1  Iquef  led  layers  oiost  (about  85  percent)  of'FL,-va1ues  distribute  In  the 
range  more  than  1.0.   However,  It  must  also  be  noticed  that  about  13  percent  of  the  F|,-va1ues  exceed 
1.0  at  the  liquefied  layers  and  about  15  percent  of  the  Fj.- values  are  less  than  1.0  at  the  non- 
liquefied  layers. 
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APPLICATIOW  OF  THE  SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  TO  AW  IN-SITU  SITE 

In  this  paper  one  example  is  introduced  of  the  application  of  the  sinplified  iiethod  bd^ed  on  the 
factor  F|,  for  an  in-$itu  liquefied  site  during  a  past  earthquake.   The  yurlage-kainl  Dyke  along  the 
Natorl  River  was  damaged  by  the  Miyagl-ken-okl  Earthquake  of  1978  and  sand  bolls  were  observed  at 
numerous  points  near  the  Ciyke  shown  fn  figure  5.  After  the  earthquake,  detail  Investigations  on  soil 
liquefaction  were  carried  out  at  both  the  liquefied  and  the  non-liquefied  points.  I.e.,  the  liquefied 
points  Y-1  and  Y-2,  and  non-liquefied  points  Y-3  and  Y-4,  are  shorn  In  figure  S. 

iigure  6  illustrates  the  soil  profiles,  N-values,  Ui,q  dnd  pL-values  at.  the  liquefied  points 
(Y-1,  Y-2)  and  the  non-liquefied  point  (y-3).   At  this  site,  both  the  simplified  analyses  and  the 
detailed  analyses  are  carried  out  to  calculate  the  F|,-va1ue$  with  depth.   In  the  simplified  analyses, 
three  levels  of  maximum  ground  surface  accelerations  I.e.,  180,  240  and  300  (gals)  are  supposed.  In 
view  of  the  measured  strong-motlon  records  nearby.   In  the  detailed  analyses,  the  ground  acceleration 
recorded  on  the  rocky  layer  during  this  earthquake  Is  used  as  Input  at  the  estimated  base.   A  maximum 
acceleration  of  15C  gdls  is  assumed.    From  fiyure  6,  it  is  fcund  lUal  the  soil  1 iquefdct ion  occurred 
at  the  points  which  had  pL-values  almost  less  than  1.0.    In  this  way  it  is  shown  from  the  in-situ 
investigations  that  the  liquefaction  resistance  factor  F^,  Is  effective  to  evaluate  the  liquefaction 
potential  of  saturated,  sanely  soils. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INDEX  II 

Figure  7  sunmarlzes  both  tine  relation  between  the  nuiber  of  cases  and  Il»  and  the  relation 
between  the  accumulative  percentages  and  I|_,  at  all  liquefied  and  non-liquefied  sites  in  table  1. 
Figure  7  shows  that  li  for  liquefied  sites  seems  to  be  higher  than  those  at  non>11quef1ed  sites. 
I.e.,  for  non-liquefied  sites  l|_  is  generally  less  than  IS  and  the  percentage  that  ti  Is  less 

than  5  is  about  70  percent.    On  the  other  hanc,  fcr  liquefied  sUes,  the  percentage  that  II  is  less 
than  5  is  oni>'  about  20  percent  and  at  about  50  of  the  sites,  II  is  more  than  15.    From  these  results, 
the  folloMing  simplified  procedure  for  assessing  soil  liquefaction  based  on  the  Index  I|.  may  be 
proposed  as  a  preliminary  guideline: 

II  =  0  :     Liquefaction  risn  is  very  low, 

0  <  II  <  5      ;     Liquefaction  risk  Is  low, 
5  <  II  <  IS     :    Liquefaction  risk  is  high, 

m 

IS  <  l|^  :     Liquefaction  risk  is  very  high. 

From  the  above.  It  Is  shown  that  the  Index  It. *  nay  be  used  reasonably  to  assess  the  liquefaction 
potential  at  a  given  site* 
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SHAKING  TABLE  TESTS  ON  SOIL  LIQUEFACTION 

Shaking  table  tests  were  carried  out  to  clarif)':   a)  the  properties  of  soft  liquefaction,  b)  the 
effects  of  soil  liquefacHon  on  structural  foundations,  and  c)  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
liquefaction  resistance  factor,  F|_.    A  loose  saturated  sand  ground  ntodel  0.95  m  deep,  6  m  long  and  3in 
wide  was  prepared  on  a  shaking  table,  and  four  kinds  of  pile  foundation  models  were  set  up  In  the 
sand,  as  shown  In  figure  8.  In  the  tests,  the  table  was  excited  with  sinusoidal  aiotlon  at  a  constant 
frequency  of  7  Hx,  and  the  Input  table  accelerations  ranged  from  30  gals  to  250  gals,  as  listed  In 
table  2*  Accelerations  and  pore  water  pressures  were  measured  In  the  sand.  Accelerations, 
displacements  and  earth  pressures  of  the  pile  models  were  also  observed. 

Figure  9  is  an  example  of  test  results,  i.e.,  the  distribution  of  a  degree  of  soil  liquefaction 
and  the  time  history  for  test  2.  The  degree  of  soil  liquefaction  is  defined  by  the  factor  Ly, 

Lu  "  Au/oy  (6) 
where  tu  is  the  excess  pore  water  pressure.    Sands  with      of  1.0  are  assumed  to  completely  liquefy. 
From  figure  9  It  appears  that  soil  liquefaction  spreads  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  ground 
gradually. 

Figure  10  shows  the  relationship  between  the  top  displacement  of  the  pile  model  (Model -2)  and 
the  degree  of  soil  liquefaction  with  depth  as  defined  by  Hl/Kq  (where     is  proportional  to  the  area 
completely  liquefied,  and  Hq  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  ground  model).    Mhen  the  ratio 
Hi/Hq  becomes  1.0,  the  entire  ground  is  liquefied.    It  is  seen  that  the  displacement  of  the  pile 
tends  to  increase  as  H|,/Ho  increases. 

Figures  11  and  12  show  the  typical  relationships  between  accelerations,  pore  water  pressures  and 
Fi,-va1ues  for  non-liquefied  cases  and  liquefied  cases,  respectively.  In  these  figures,  Ft.-va1ues  are 
estimated  by  Eqs.  (2)  and  (3).  It  Is  found  that  FL.-va1ues  decrease  according  to  the  Increase  of  pore 
water  pressures,  and  that  F|.-values  are  less  than  1*0  for  the  liquefied  layers  and  are  higher  than 

1.0  for  the  non-liquefied  layers. 

Figure  13  summarizes  the  relation  between  Fl  and  Lu  for  the  liquefied  layers.  From  this  figure, 
it  is  seen  that  decreases  as  Lu  increases  and  that  F(,  is  less  than  1.0  for  Lg  of  0.5  or  higher  and 
Is  more  than  1.0  for  Ly  of  0.5  or  lower.  Furthermore,  figure  13  Illustrates  that  the  sand  layers  are 
likely  to  completely  liquefy  when  Fl  decreases  to  less  than  0.6 

From  these  shaking  table  tests.  It  Is  shown  that  the  proposed  factor  Fl  may  be  used  adequately  to 
estimate  soil  liquefaction  potential  of  saturated  sand  layers. 
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METHODS  FOR  EVALUATING  EFFECTS  OF  LIQUEFACTION 
The  effects  of  soil  llquefactfon  on  structures  are  required  to  be  clarified  quantitatively  for 
establishing  the  earthquake  resistant  design  of  concrete  structures.  In  this  section,  several  methods 
using  the  factor  Fl  are  introduced  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  soil  liquefaction  quantitatively. 

PROBABILITY  OF  SOIL  LIQUEFACTIOW 

It  Is  shown  In  figure  4  that  for  a  certain  value  of  F],  both  possibilities  of  liquefaction  and 
non-liquefaction  may  be  expected.   Therefore,  an  estimate  Is  needed  to  determine  the  probability  of 
soil  liquefaction  for  a  certain  F^-value.    Figure  14  shows  the  relation  between  the  probability  of 
liquefaction  or  non- liquefaction  and  Ft_,  estimated  from  the  results  in  figure  4.    In  figure  4,  500 
cases  for  both  liquefied  and  non*11quef1ed  layers  have  been  collected.  From  this  figure,  the  proba- 
bility of  liquefaction  or  non-1 Iquef action  can  be  estimated  using  the  F|.-va1ue.   For  example,  the 
probability  of  liquefaction  for  Fi.-va1ue  of  1.0  Is  about  50  percent  and  that  for  a  F|,-vaTue  less  than 
about  0.6  Is  almost  100  percent. 

PORE  MATER  PRESSURE 

Excess  pore  water  pressures  generated  In  sand  l^ers  are  very  Important  In  soil  liquefaction 
studies.   In  this  paragraph,  the  simplified  procedures  for  evaluating  excess  pore  water  pressure 

using  a  F^^-value  are  introduced. 

Dynamic  Soil  Tests 

From  dynamic  triaxial  tests  on  the  cyclic  strength  for  soil  liquefaction,  a  typical  relation 
between  the  shear  stress  ratio  i/oy  (t: shear  stress)  and  the  number  of  cycles  N]  to  generate 
liquefaction  Is  shown  1n  figure  15,  and  the  relation  is  approximately  given  by  Eq.  (7), 

(t/o;)  =  aN*}  (7) 
where  constant  values,  a  and  b  are  decided  based  on  the  dynamic  triaxial  tests  as  shown  in  figure  15. 
If  liquefaction  Is  assumed  to  occur  for  the  cyclic  strength  R  with  the  number  of  cycles     and  for 
the  dynamic  load  L  with  the  number  of  cycles  \,  the  relations  on  both  R  aiid  L  m^y  be  obtained  from 
equations  (8a)  and  (8b),  respectively, 

L  -  {xjc^)  -  aH[  (ab) 
where     and  t|,  are  the  sheer  strength  and  the  shear  load,  respectively.  From  Eqs.  (1),  (8a)  and 
(8b).  the  following  relation  Is  obtained. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  relationships  between  au/o^  and  N/Ni  (N,       nuirt>er  of  cycTes  before 

liquefaction  and  that  dt  con-lete  liquefaction,  respectively)  are  obtdined,  for  exddple,  as  shown 
in  figure  16.   Because      and  N|,  are  regarded  as  N  and  N),  respectively,  the  following  relation  can 
be  assumed. 

(Nft/Nj  =  (N/Ni)  (10) 

Combining  Eqs.  (9)  and  (10),  we  obtain 

Therefore,  the  pore  water  pressure  can  be  estimated  by  the  factor  F|,  as  folloMs,  according  to 
the  test  results  shoNn  In  figure  16. 

(Au/o;)  ~  (N/Ni)  «  if^)^^^  (12) 

Shaking  Table  Tests 

Pore  water  pressures  can  be  estimated  by  the  factor      based  on  shaking  table  tests,  i.e.,  by 
using  the  relation  shown  in  figure  13. 

Relation  Between  Pore  Water  Pressure  and  F| 

Figure  17  summarizes  the  relationship  between  pore  water  pressure  and  F|.  according  to  the 
proposed  methods,  i.e.,  dynamic  soil  tests  and  shaking  table  tests.  From  this  figure,  pore  water 
pressure  can  be  simply  evalMated  from  the  F^-values. 

PROPERTIES  OF  LIQUEFIED  SANO  LAYER 

For  establishing  a  reasonable  method  of  earthquake  resistant  design  of  structures  considering 
soil  liquefaction,  it  is  Important  to  clarify  the  properties  of  liquefied  sand  layers.   For  the  pur- 
pose of  estimating  the  lateral  bearing  properties  of  liquefied  sand  layers  quantitatively,  simple 
static  loading  tests  are  carried  out. 

Figure  18  shows  the  outline  of  the  test  appar^itus.    The  saturated  sand  speciTOns  are 
consolidated  by  the  air  pressure  through  the  rolling  ciidphgram  seal.    In  the  center  of  the  rolling 
diaphgram  seal,  a  loading  plate  (6  cm  in  diameter)  is  connected.   The  specimens  are  consolidated  by 
two  values  of  confining  pressure         I.e.,  0.5  and  1.0  (kgf/cm^),  and  after  three-hours  of  con- 
solidation the  excess  pore  water  pressures  (Au)  are  induced  Into  the  specimen.   Tlie  ratio  of  the  pore 
water  pressure  to  the  confining  pressure  Is  changed  from  0  to  0.95  continuously.   Under  a  certain 
Induced  ratio  the  static  loading  test  Is  carried  out,  and  the  static  load  and  the  displacement  of 
the  loading  plate  are  measured. 
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Figure  19  shONS  a  typical  test  result.  I.e.,  the  relation  between  the  static  load  P  (In  kgf)  and 

the  displacement  4  (in  nm)    according  to  the  different  ratios  of  pore  water  pressure.    From  this 
figure  it  is  found  that  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  soil  specimen  is  affected  by  the  increase  of  pore 
water  pressure. 

Figure  20  suimarlzes  the  results  of  the  overall  tests.   In  this  figure  the  bearing  coefficient 
(coefficient  of  subgrade  reaction.  Ed.)  of  the  soil  Is  defined  by 

K  -  P/(A»«)  (13) 
where  K  Is  a  bearing  coefficient  (In  kgf/cm^/nm)  unl  A  Is  the  an  area  of  the  loading  plate  (In  cm^). 
Fron  this  figure  It  Is  found  that  the  bearing  coefficient  of  the  soil  decreases  with  an  Increase  of 
the  pore  water  pressure. 

Figure  21  shows  the  relation  between  K/Ko  and  Ly  based  on  the  results  in  figure  20.    Kq  is  the 
bedring  coefficient  when  pore  water  pressure  equals  zero.    Froffi  this  figure  the  degree  of  decrease  of 
the  bearing  coefficient  of  the  soil  Induced  by  liquefaction  can  be  quantitatively  evaluated  from  a 
degree  of  soil  liquefaction. 

From  the  test  results  in  figure  13,  the  relation  between  the  value  of     and  Ly  can  be  assumed 
as  follows: 

iPL  <  0.6.  Lu  <  1.0 

0.6  <  Fl  <  0.8,  0.9  <  Lu  <  I.O 
0.8  <  Fl  <  1.0,  0.5  <  Lu  <  0.9 
1.0  <  Fl         ,  Lu  <  0.5 

Thus,  the  average  relation  between  K/Kq  and      may  be  proposed  as  the  four  stages  shown  in 
figure  21  after  considering  the  test  results  and  the  relation  in  Eq.  (14).  The  relation  between  F|, 
and  K/K(j  can  be  approximately  estimated  as 


Fl  <  0.6, 

K/Ko 

=  0 

0.6  <  Fl  <  0.8, 

K/Ko 

-  1/3 

0,8  <  Fl  <  1.0, 

K/Kq 

-  2/3 

1.0  <  Fl 

K/Kq 

-  1 

(15) 


The  results  of  the  above-mentioned  approach  on  the  resistance  of  liquefied  sand  layers  were 
alreailly  applied  to  the  actual  design  of  a  hlghw^  bridge  (Japan  Road  Assocatlon)  as  shown  In  tabte  3. 
In  this  table  the  reduction  factor  Oe  Is  equivalent  to  K/Kq. 
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CASE  STUDIES  ON  EARTHQUAKE  RESISTANT  PROPERTIES  FOR  STRUCTURES  CONSIOERING  LIQUEFACTION 
Earthquake  resistant  designs  of  structures  considering  soil  liquefaction  are  very  fnportant*  In 
this  section  the  results  of  case  studies  on  earthquake  resistant  properties  for  typical  structures, 
i.e.,  Showa  Bridge  and  Yurlage-kani  River  Dyke  using  the  simplified  procedures  on  soil  liquefaction 
Introduced  In  previous  sections  are  Introduced  to  Investigate  the  effects  of  soil  liquefaction  during 
earthquakes. 

SHOMA  BRIDGE 

The  Shoura  Bridge  was  damaged  during  the  Nllgata  Earthquake  In  1964,  I.e.,  the  five  simple 

girders  fell  into  the  water  as  shown  in  figure  22.    One  of  the  causes  of  the  damage  is  presumed  to 
be  the  surrounding  ground  liquefaction.    The  effects  of  soil  liquefaction  to  the  earthquake  response 
properties  of  the  bridge  are  Investigated  during  the  results  shown  In  table  3. 

The  Investigation  Is  carried  out  for  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge*  1.e.»  Pfer  5  (see  figure 
22).   Figure  23  shows  the  outline  of  the  substructure  for  both  before  and  after  the  earthquake  and 
the  results  of  assessing  soil  liquefaction  using  F].>va1ues.  After  the  earthquake,  all  substructures 
were  reinforced  as  shown  In  figure  23.   According  to  the  FL-va1ues  with  depth,  the  ground  surrounding 
Pier  5  is  estimated  to  have  been  liquefied  at  a  deoth  of  about  10  rreters  or  shall ov/er. 

The  earthquake  response  properties  of  Pier  5  under  the  conditions  for  both  before  and  after 
the  earthquake  are  calculated  by  using  the  Seismic  Coefficient  Method.   The  Input  design  horizontal 
seismic  coefficients  Kh  are  0.15,  0.20  and  0.25.   In  the  calculation,  the  lateral  bearing  coefficients 
of  ground.  I.e..  k  (kgf/cm3)  at  the  depth  of  l/«  (In  meter)  l»  -  */  kD/4EI,  K:   Lateral  Bearing 
Coefficient  (in  tf/m^),  D:   Diameter  of  Pile  (in  meter),  E:   Elastic  Modulus  (In  t/ei^),  I:   Moment  of 
Inertia  of  Pite  (in        are  changed  according  to  the  degree  of  soil  liquefaction.   The  degree  of 
soil  liquefaction  is  presuned  to  he  equi volent  to  the  reduction  factor  C£  identified  in  table  3  and 
the  input  reduction  factors  are  1,  2/3,  1/3  and  0. 

Figure  24  summarizes  the  relationships  between  the  calculated  maximum  displaceeient  of  the  top  of 
pier  5,  i.e.',  (cm)  and  the  reduction  factor  or  the  lateral  bearing  coefficient  of  the  ground.  From 
this  figure.  It  Is  found  that  the  displacements  of  the  substructure  Increase  according  to  the 
decrease  of  the  Of- value  or  k-value.  I.e..  the  Increase  of  the  degree  of  soil  liquefaction,  and 
increase  renar-aMy  when  the  bearing  capacities  ilecrease  alnost  to  zero.    It  can  also  be  seen  that 
the  displacement  of  the  substructure  decreases  by  adding  reinforcement. 

From  the  above  discussion.  It  Is  obvious  that  effects  of  soil  liquefaction  are  very  Important  In 
the  earthquake  resistant  design  of  bridges* 
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YURIAGE-KWl  RIVER  OYK£ 

The  Yurlage^kanl  River  Dyke  was  damaged  during  the  Hlyagl-kenookl  Earthquake  In  1978  as  shown  in 
figure  5.   The  river  dyke  near  the  point  Y-1  was  damaged  severely  and  yet  at  the  points  Y-3  and  Y>4, 

the  river  dyke  was  not  damaged.    In  this  paragraph  the  analytical  results  on  the  stability  for  both 
the  damaged  river  dyke  and  the  non-damaged  river  dyke  considering  the  excess  pore  water  pressure 
Induced  by  the  earthquake  are  Introduced. 

The  excess  pore  water  pressure  is  estimated  sinply  by  using  equation  (12).  The  distribution  of 
F|^-va1ues  must  be  estlmted  in  order  to  use  equation  (12)*   In  this  exanple*  the  F|,-va1ues  are 
calculated  In  detail.  I.e.,  the  in-situ  resistance  R  and  dynamic  load  L  In  equation  (I)  are  estimated 
from  the  dynaKiic  triaxial  tests  anci  fro;n  the  finite  element  analyses,  respectively. 

Figure  25  shows  the  distribuL ion  of  f^L-values  in  the  sandy  soils  calculated  at  both  the  damaged 
river  dyke  and  the  non-danaged  portion.   Comparing  the  results  for  both  sites.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  area  whose  F^-values  are  less  than  1.0  Is  larger  at  the  daaiaged  river  dyke  than  that  at  the  non- 
damaged  one. 

Figure  26  shows  the  distribution  of  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  (au)  which  Is  calculated 
based  on  the  results  In  figure  25  at  both  the  damaged  river  dyke  and  the  non-damaged  one.    From  this 
figure,  the  magnitude  of  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  at  the  damaged  river  dyke  seems  to  be  larger 
than  that  at  the  non-damaged  one. 

The  stability  analyses  of  the  river  dykes  are  conducted  using  the  Friction  Circle  Method  to 
obtain  the  minimum  safety  factor  Fg.  The  horizontal  seismic  coefficients  (Kh)  used  are  0*0  (I.e., 
before  earthquake),  0.15  and  0.2*  Furthermore,  the  effects  of  soil  liquefaction.  I.e.,  the  excess 
pore  water  pressure  calculated  In  figure  26,  to  the  stability  of  river  dykes  are  also  Investigated. 
Figure  21  su-miarizes  the  relationship  betv/eer  the  rr^ininum  safety  factor  F5  and  the  hoi^izontal  seismic 
coefficient  considering  the  excess  pore  water  pressure,  au.    It  is  found  that  the  factor  consider- 
ing the  occurrence  of  excess  pore  water  pressure  decreases  and  the  factors  Fs  at  the  damaged  river 
dyke.  I.e.,  the  point  Y*l  are  less  than  the  ones  at  the  non-damaged  river  dyke,  i.e.,  the  points  Y-3 
and  Y-4  with  respect  to  the  excess  pore  water  pressure. 

From  the  above.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  Induced  during  earthquakes 
Is  also  a  very  Important  factor  in  the  stability  of  soil  structures. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Two  simplified  methods  based  on  the  liquefaction  resistance  factor  Fl  ^  ^  liquefaction 

potential  index      are  proposed  to  assess  the  liquefaction  potential.    From  these  studies,  it  is 
found  that  the  FL-value  is  mostly  less  than  1.0  for  liquefied  layers  and  greater  than  1.0  for  non- 
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liquefied  layers.  The  F|,-va1ue  Is  e  very  useful  factor  to  estliaate  the  solT  Hquefectlon  for  a  given 
layer.   It  Is  also  found  that  the  lL-va1ue  at  liquefied  sites  differs  noticeably  from  those  at  non- 
liquefied  sites  and  seems  to  be  a  useful  Index  to  assess  the  liquefaction  potential  at  a  given  site. 

From  the  experimental  tests,  it  is  also  shown  that  the  effects  of  liquefaction  can  be  reasonably 
assessed  by  FL-values. 

The  Importance  of  the  effects  of  soil  liquefaction  during  earthquakes  to  the  earthquake  response 
properties  of  structures  Is  also  clarified. 
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Table  1    Sites  for  Analysis  of  Soil  Liquefaction  Evaluation 
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Port  arid  Harbour  Research  Instftute 
Ministry  of  Transport 

ABSTRACT 

In  crder  to  prevent  dar:age  by  tsunasn",  a  large  conposite  breakwater  is  planned  in  deep  sea  at  a 
depth  of  cn  n  at  the  bay  moutti  of  Kamaishi  in  the  Tohoku  district.    For  the  purpose  of  exanining  the 
seismic  behavior  of  the  breakwater,  an  analysis  of  coupled  hydrodynamic  response  characteristics  and 
water  pressures  of  the  breakwater  was  carried  out  by  means  of  a  shaking  table  model  test  and  an 
earthquake  response  calculation  using  the  Finite  Element  Method. 

In  case  the  caisson  of  the  composite  type  breakwater  does  not  resonate,  the  model  tests  show 
that  the  hydrodynamic  pressures  acting  on  a  caisson  is  calculated  by  the  West ergaatxl  fon;,i.ld  using 
the  water  depth  and  the  seismic  coefficient  at  the  top  of  the  mound.    (Hound  means  earth  and/or 
rockfllU. 

In  order  to  use  earthquake  response  calculation  for  practical  application.  It  Is  essential  to 
Investigate  whether  the  modeling  and  material  proper^  values  simulate  the  acutal  field  condition  or 
not.   It  Is  concluded  that  the  method  for  analyzing  structure-water  systems  using  the  Finite  Element 
Method  Is  appropriate  for  simulating  the  dynamic  response  and  hydrodyodivnc  pressures  of  the  fill  type 
breakwater. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  large  conposite  type  breakwater  which  protects  against  tsunanis  and  serves  as  on  expansion  of 
port  functions  is  planned  for  construction  in  deep  sea  at  the  depth  of  bO  n  at  the  bay  mouth  of 
Kamaishi  in  Tohoku  district.   The  sectional  form  which  is  now  under  design  is  a  composite  type 
structure  made  up  of  a  rubblestone  mound  and  a  caisson.   The  rubblestone  mound  and  the  caisson  become 
massive  because  of  the  dfeep  sea  of  60  m.  With  no  past  record  of  construction  in  a  deep  sea  of  60  m. 
It  Is  necessary  to  investigate  technical  problems  related  to  this  magnitude  of  construction.  The 
dynamic  response  analysis  In  the  water  is  especially  important  to  prevent  the  breakwater  structure 
from  being  danaged  by  a  tsunani. 

The  coupled  f\ydrodynamic  response  of  the  large  composite  breakwater  nade  up  of  rubblestone  mound 
and  caisson  has  many  uncertain  points.   Therefore,  model  vibration  tests  In  the  water  were  carried 
out  as  a  first  analysis  of  the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  breakwater,   it  Is  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
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law  of  slprilltude  for  the  vibration  model  test  In  all  aspects.  Therefore,  the  coupled  hydrodynamic 

response  calculation  was  also  carried  out.   The  dynamic  response  calculations  of  structures  and  the 
ground  were  easily  performed  on  a  computer.    Hownvpr,  it  is  very  important  to  invest-gate  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  calculation  method,  modeling,  and  property  values  for  practical  use.    The  calculation 
nethod  was  judged  adequate  by  comparing  the  predicted  calculation  with  the  results  of  vibration 
tests. 

In  this  report,  the  aims  of  the  vibration  test  analysis  were  the  coupled  hydrodynamic  responses, 
the  ((ynamic  water  pressures,  and  comparison  of  the  earthquake  response  calculation. 

VIBRATION  MODEL  TESTS 

The  coupled  hydrodynamic  response  of  the  breakwater  comprising  of  a  rubblestone  mound  and 
caisson  is  very  complicated.   Therefore,  the  first  vibration  test  was  carried  out  for  the  caisson 

model,  the  breakwater  rrodel  wan  used  in  the  next  vibration  test.    Figure  1  shows  the  caisson  rodel 
and  figure  2  shows  the  breakwater  model.    The  prototype  of  the  breakwater  was  selected  from  several 
design  sections  whose  seisniic  coefficient  is  0.2.   The  models  were  made  trying  to  satisfy  the  law  of 
similitude  [1].   Table  1  shows  the  results  of  similitude  analysis,  prototype  values,  and  model 
values.   The  Takahagi  sand  is  used  for  the  model  fill.  The  soil  test  results  of  this  sand  are  given 
as  follows:  the  specific  gravity  is  2.66;  the  maximum  and  minimum  void  ratio  are  0.90  and  0.65, 
respectively;  the  effective  grain  size  is  0.90  cn;  and  the  uniformity  coefficient  is  1.5. 

Tv/o  shaking  tables  of  the  Port  and  Harbour  Research  institute  were  used  for  tests.    Both  shaking 
tables  arc  of  the  electromagnetic  type.    The  maximum  driving  force  of  one  shaking  table  is  12  t.C. 
and  the  frequency  range  varies  from  0.5  to  100  Hz.    The  inside  dimensions  of  the  box  are  1,5  x  5  x 
1.5  m.   Another  shaking  table  Is  almost  the  same  as  the  above  mentioned  table  except  the  box  has 
inside  dimensions  of  3  x  3  x  1.2  m. 

The  Input  wave  forms  of  the  tests  are  a  sine  wave  and  random  earthquake  motions.   The  frequency 
ranges  for  the  sine  wave  excitation  tests  varied  from  5  Hz  to  bO  \'z  at  1  Hz  intervals.    The  earth- 
quake dccleraiiof!  time  histories  with  u  similitude  requireneiit  were  generated  in  the  computer  from 
Strong  motion  earthquake  records.    The  similitude  ratio  of  time  is  l:i^75.   Original  strong  motion 
earthquake  records  consist  of  the  Incident  wave  computed  from  the  ground  surface  record  (S-2S2  N-S) 
of  the  1968  Tokachi-okl  Earthquake  [2]  at  Hachinohe  and  the  record  (S-1210  E41N}  of  Ofunato  In  the 
1978  >eiyag1-ken-ok1  Earthquake  [3]. 

Vibration  tests  consisted  of  dry  model  tests  and  submerged  model  tests.  The  sequence  of 
vibration  tests  ere  'Mven  belou.    Test  :  is  a  sine  wave  excitation  at  10  gal.    Test  2  Is  at  50  gal. 
The  others  are  earthquake  wave  excitations. 
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RESULTS  OF  TESTS 

DYNAMIC  RESPQHSE  OF  THE  BREAKMATER 

Figure  3  shows  the  recorded  waves  of  the  sine  wave  tests.   These  waves  were  recorded  at  1  Hz 
steps  from  5  Hz  to  60  Hz.   An  onpTHude  ratio  of  the  response  wave  to  the  Input  wave  gives  the 

acceleration  response  ratio.  Figures  4  and  b  show  wave  ferns  of  input  earthquake  motions  and  Fourier 
spectra.    Figure  6  shows  recorded  earthquake  waves  at  each  measuring  point  of  the  model. 

Figure  7  shows  the  acceleration  response  curves  of  the  caisson  top  and  the  mound  (fill)  top* 
When  the  Input  acceleration  Is  10  gal,  two  peaks  of  the  acceleration  response  curve  occur  for  the 
caisson  top  at  18  Hz  and  35  Hz.   These  frequencies  are  considered  to  be  the  first  and  the  second 
mode,  respectively.   Mhen  the  input  acceleration  is  50  gal.  the  frequency  of  the  first  mode  decreases 
and  response  ratio  at  the  resonant  frequency  decreases.    The  acceleration  response  curve  of  the  mound 
top  gives  a  peak  at  38  Hz,  when  the  input  acceleration  is  10  gai.    in  the  case  of  50  gal,  the 
acceleration  response  ratio  of  the  mound  top  is  a  naximum  at  31  Hz.   The  decrease  of  the  acceleration 
response  ratio  and  the  resonant  frequency  is  due  to  the  nonlinear  characteristics  of  the 
Takahagi  sand  fill  material. 

Figure  8  shows  a  fflaxinuiii  acceleration  ratio  (a  ratio  of  the  imximum  response  acceleration  to  the 
maximum  input  acceleration  of  the  earthquake  wave)  versus  height.    When  the  input  acceTeration  is 
more  than  100  gal,  the  maxin-bn  acceleration  ratio  is  greater  than  1.    The  maxinun  acceleration  ratio 
of  the  caisson  top  is  large,  especially  In  the  case  of  10  gal.   The  raaxImuBi  acceleration  ratio 
decreases  as  the  input  acceleration  Increases.  In  the  case  of  around  200  gal,  the  maximun  acceler^ 
atlon  ratio  is  nearly  equal  to  1.  Figures  9  and  10  show  the  relation  of  the  maximum  response  ratio 
versus  the  maximum  input  acceleration  for  the  caisson  top  and  the  mound  top.   In  the  case  of  the 
sine  wave,  the  maximum  acceleration  is  a  naximum  value  of  the  acceleration  response  ratio.  The 
maximum  acceleration  ratio  of  the  sine  wave  is  greater  tl-.an  ihdi  of  the  earthquake  wave,  as  the 
maximum  acceleration  ratio  of  the  Sine  wave  is  the  ratio  at  the  resonant  frequency.    An  effect  of 
the  differences  of  the  input  waves  to  the  maximum  acceleration  ratio  is  great  in  the  case  of  10  gal. 
The  siiqple  linear  regression  analysis  for  the  data  whose  maximum  input  acceleration  was  more  than  40 
gal  gave  the  following  relations  of  the  maximum  acceleration  ratio  and  the  maximum  input 
acceleration. 

For  the  caisson  top 

logi(^c  "  1-860  -  0-728  logjo  « 

For  the  mound  top 

1o91Q|^  *  1*229  -  0*522  logio  ^ 
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Mherv 

:  Haxlnun  acceleration  ratio  of  the  caisson  top 

Rq,  :  Naxfnum  acceleration  ratio  of  themound  top 

a  :  Maximum  input  acceleration  (gal)  (a  >  40  gal) 
The  double  circles  in  figure  9  show  the  results  of  the  strong  motion  observation  for  the  Ofunato 
tsunami  breakwater  which  is  the  same  type  as  the  Kamalshl  breakwater  and  whose  water  depth  Is  35  m. 

Figure  11  shows  the  test  results  of  the  caisson  Model  on  the  vibration  table.  The  acceleration 
response  curve  of  the  caisson  top  In  figure  11  Is  the  case  of  SO  gat.  A  dotted  line  and  a  solid  line 
will  be  referred  to  In  the  next  chapter.   This  figure  shows  that  the  resonant  frequency  decreases 
with  water  and  that  the  acceleration  response  ratio  of  the  resonant  frequency  has  no  change  with 
water.    Figure  12  shows  the  effects  of  water  on  the  acceleration  response  ratio.    This  figure  shows 
that  the  acceleration  response  ratio  of  a  dry  model  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  a  submerged  model. 

Figure  13  shows  the  effects  of  water  depth  on  the  response  characteristics  of  the  breakwater 
model.  The  acceleration  response  curves  of  the  caisson  top  with  0»  50»  and  80  cm  water  depth  for 
Input  acceleration  of  10  gal  are  shown.  This  figure  shows  that  the  resonant  frequency  decreases  with 
water  depth. 

DYNAMIC  MATER  PftESSURES  ON  BREWCWTERS 

According  to  the  current  design  standard  of  Port  and  Harbour  Fac111t1«,  the  (tynanic  water 
pressures  on  the  caisson  of  the  breakwater  are  given  by  the  VIestergaard  fonnule  [4J.   This  well  known 
formula  computes  the  dynamic  water  pressure  on  a  vertical  face.  Dynamic  water  pressures  against  an 

inclined  face  are  given  by  Zanger  [b]. 

The  formulas  of  Westergaard  and  Zangar  give  the  dynamic  water  pressures  against  a  rigid  vertical 
and  inclined  face,  respectively.   In  these  formulas  it  is  assumed  that  the  structure  and  foundation 
vibrate  as  one.  Therefore,  these  fomulas  are  not  applied  to  resonant  structures  which  give  dif- 
ferent response  acceleration  at  each  height.  On  the  other  hand,  these  formnTas  assume  that  the 
Input  motion  Is  a  sine  wave.   It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  to  Investigate  for  the  earthquake  ground 
motion.   Nhen  the  dynamic  water  pressures  on  the  caisson  of  the  breakwater  are  calculated  using 
Westergaard's  formula,  it  is  assuned  in  the  current  design  standard  that  the  water  depth  in  the 
formula  is  the  depth  of  the  wund  bottom.    It  Is  also  assumed  that  the  water  depth  is  the  depth  of 
the  caisson  bottom.  Since  the  dynamic  water  pressures  on  the  caisson  depend  on  the  water  depth  for 
the  structures  In  the  deep  sea.  It  Is  very  Important  to  Investigate  the  water  depth  In  Westergaard's 
fonrnila.   In  this  report,  the  above  problems  were  analyzed  according  to  the  results  of  the  vibration 
tests. 
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Figures  14  and  15  show  the  4ynain1c  water  pressures  versus  depth  for  a  sine  wave  of  5  Hz.  The 
naxlnum  acceleration  Input  motion  was  SO  gal.  Figure  14  shows  the  dynamic  water  pressures  on  the 
caisson  and  the  inound  slope  with  SO  cm  water  depth.   Figure  15  shows  the  dynamic  water  pressures  on 

the  mound  slope  with  a  water  depth  of  55  cm.    The  acceleration  response  ratio  of  the  5  Hz  sine  wave 
is  almost  equal  to  1  according  to  the  response  curve  of  figure  7.    It  is  assumed  that  the  breakwater 
model  vibrates  as  a  rigid  body;  therefore,  the  dynamic  water  pressures  calculated  by  the  Uestergaard 
and  Zangar  formulas  whose  assumption  Is  a  rigid  body  can  be  compared  to  the  test  results  of  fig- 
ures 14  and  15.   Figure  14  shows  that  the  dynamic  water  pressures  calculated  with  the  water  depth  of 
the  caisson's  bottom  is  almost  the  same  as  the  results  of  the  tests.   Figure  15  shows  that  the 
dynamic  water  pressures  of  Zangar 's  formula  1s  equaT  to  the  test  results.   In  figure  14,  the  test 
results  is  slightly  larger  than  that  cortputed  using  Zangar' s  formula. 

Figure  16  shows  the  dynamic  water  pressures  on  the  breakwater  versus  depth  for  the  earthquake 
motion.   In  this  figure,  the  vertical  axis  is  the  water  depth  and  the  abscissa  is  the  ratio  of  the 
dynamic  water  pressures  to  the  seismic  coefficient  (maximum  acceleration/acceleration  of  gravity). 
The  solid  lines  show  the  Uestergaard 's  formula  using  a  water  depth  equal  to  the  caisson's  bottom  (25 
cm)  and  Zangar's  formula.    A  dashed  line  shows  Nestergaard's  formula  using  a  water  depth  equal  to 
the  mound's  bottom  (80  cm).    The  naxinun  acceleration  of  the  input  earthquake  notion  was  from  45  to 
207  gal.    The  dynamic  water  pressures  on  the  slope  were  divided  by  the  seismtc  coefficient  given  by 
the  maximum  acceleration  at  each  point  of  the  slope.   The  maximum  acceleration  ratio  of  the  earth- 
quake motion  is  less  than  3  for  the  input  maximuN  acceleration  of  more  than  50  gal  according  to 
figure  8.   When  the  maximum  acceleration  of  the  input  earthquake  motion  Is  about  200  gal,  the  maximum 
acceleration  ratio  becomes  equal  to  1.  This  is  due  to  the  strain  dependence  of  the  shear  modulus 
and  damping  of  the  mound.    According  to  figure  16,  the  dynamic  water  pressure  of  the  test  results  on 
the  caisson  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Westergaard  formula  with  the  water  depth  at  the  caisson's 
bottom.    Therefore,  we  use  the  dynamic  water  pressure  on  the  caisson  of  the  breakwater  as  given  by 
the  Westergaard  fonnula  with  the  water  depth  at  the  caisson's  bottom*  But  this  is  only  correct  when 
the  breakwater  does  not  resonate,  or  when  the  maximum  acceleration  of  the  input  earthquake  motion  is 
more  than  50  gaT.   Figure  16  also  shows  that  the  dynamic  water  pressure  on  the  slope  of  the  test 
results  Is  larger  than  that  using  Zangar's  formula*  This  Is  due  to  the  dynamic  characteristics  of 
the  slope  surface. 

COUPLED  HYDRODYNAKIC  RESPONSE  ANALYSIS  OF  BREAKWATERS 
In  this  chapter,  the  adequacy  of  a  coupled  hydrodynamic  response  calculation  method  was 
Investigated  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  calculations  and  vibration  test  results. 
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The  resMi«iit  frequsncy  of  tht  breakwater  aodel  decreases  with  an  Increase  of  input  naxlnn 
acceleration  as  shown  In  figure  7.  This  Is  due  to  the  strain  dependence  of  the  shear  mdalus  and  . 
damping  of  the  mund.   In  order  to  calculate  the  dynanic  response  of  the  breakwater,  It  Is  necessary 

to  consider  the  nonHnear  characteristics  of  the  mound  material.   The  nonlinear  earthquake  response 
analysis  In  which  the  shear  modulus  and  damping  of  the  material  change  every  moment  Is  not  now  a 
practical  calculation  method  because  of  the  coaq>1ex11y  of  the  calculation  and  large  computer  time 
required.  The  equivalent  linear  nethod  In  which  the  strain  dependence  of  the  shear  modulus  and 
darling  are  considered  Is  not  a  real  nonlinear  earthquake  response  analysis.  NeverthaletSg  it  It  a 
very  practical  method  and  has  been  used  frequently. 

Because  the  coupled  l\ydrodynam1c  response  FEM  program  discussed  here  Is  a  linear  method,  the 
shear  modulus  and  damping  are  given  by  another  FEM  program  which  is  the  equivalent  linear  model. 
Therefore,  the  coupled  liydro<^namic  response  calculation  1$  discussed  In  this  chapter  after  the 
equivalent  linear  response  calculation  is  examined. 

EARTHQUAKE  RESPONSE  ANALYSIS  OF  BREAKWATER  BY  EQUIVALENT  LIMEAR  FEM 

The  computer  program  FLUSH  coded  by  Lysmer  et  a1.  [6]  was  used  in  this  analysis.   As  the 
material  of  the  mound  is  Tdtahagi  sand.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  stress-^strain  relation  of  this 
sand  to  calculate  earthquake  response.  Since  there  was  no  data  from  dynMic  triaxlal  tests  for  the 
Takahagi  sand,  the  stress-strain  relation  of  T«kahag1  sand  was  then  obtained  from  vibration  table 
tests.   It  is  assumed  that  the  vibration  table  test  results,  whose  confining  pressure  Is  not  large, 
are  reasonable  to  estimate  the  stress-strain  relation  of  Takahagi  sand  because  the  confining  pres- 
sure of  the  mound  model  is  small.    The  vibration  table  test  results  of  Arai  et  al.  [7,  8]  were  used 
In  this  Investigation.   The  data  discussed  here  are  the  test  results  of  the  sand  layer  whose  height 
Is  0.6  n  and  length  Is  S  m.  Table  2  shows  the  resonant  frequency  and  response  ratio  of  the  sand 
layer*  The  response  calculations  were  conducted  by  the  program  FLUSH  modeling  the  sand  layer*  The 
stress-strain  relation  of  Takahagi  sand  was  chosen  so  that  resonant  frequency  from  the  FEN  model 
and  those  from  the  test  results  agreed.  Table  Z  shows  the  calculated  values  and  Figure  17  shows  the 
stress-strain  relation  of  the  Takahagi  sand.    The  shear  modulus,  at  very  »aa11  strains  (10~^  percent) 
Is  given  by  the  following  equation. 

6^-621     i.^-n-^)^     (ol)**"  (kgf/cm2) 
l+e 

where 

Qq  :   shear  modulus  at  very  mall  strains, 

e    :    void  ratio,  and 
On   :    effective  confining  pressure. 
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The  dashed  line  In  figure  17  shows  the  results  from  Iwasaki*  Tatsuoka,  and  Takagi  [9] 
considering  the  effect  of  confining  presures  on  the  stress-strain  relation  of  the  sand.  The  damping 
factor  Is  different,  but  the  shear  modulus  Is  almost  the  same* 

Figure  16  shows  the  FEN  model  of  the  breakwater.   Figure  19  shows  the  property  values  used  In 

the  cdlculdiions.    The  element  dt  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  was  made  to  indicate  the  dynamic  charac- 
teristics of  the  caisson.    The  stress-strain  relation  of  this  element  is  shown  in  figure  20.    It  is 
assumed  that  the  added  mass  due  to  the  water  represents  the  coupled  hydrodynamic  effects.  The  added 
mass  which  corresponds  to  the  d)^am1c  water  pressures  was  used  for  the  response  calculations.  The 
specific  weights  of  the  caisson  and  mound  are  2.86  and  2.50  tf/m^  which  Include  the  added  mass. 

Figures  21  and  22  show  the  calcuTated  and  observed  acceleration  response  curves.  Figure  23 
shows  the  earthquake  response  wave  forms.  The  above  two  earthquake  v/aves  are  the  calculated  and 
observed  response  acceleration  of  the  caisson  top.  The  next  two  are  those  of  the  mound  top.  The 
bottom  wave  Is  the  Input  earthquake  motion  whose  maximum  acceleration  Is  11  gal.  The  calculated 
waves  appear  almost  the  same  as  the  observed  ones  which  leads  one  to  assume  that  this  earthquake 
response  calculation  using  the  equivalent  linear  method  Is  reasonable* 

COUPLED  HYDRODYNAMIC  RESPONSE  CALCULATION  BY  THE  FEM 

Hestergaard*s  research  Is  well  known  for  the  calculation  of  dynamic  water  pressure,  and  In 
Japan,  the  Investigations  of  Hatano  [10]  and  Kotsubo  [113  were  reported.  Recently,  the  coupled 
l^drodynamlc  response  calculation  method  using  the  FEK  were  proposed  [12,  13]. 

In  this  report,  the  coupled  hydrodynamic  response  calculation  program  was  developed.  This 
computer  program  was  called  BEAD  (Bank  ^Earthquake  Analysis  with  Dynamic  Water  Pressures).  The 
comparison  of  calculation  and  test  was  carried  out  using  the  computer  program  BEAD  In  order  to  verify 
the  adequacy  of  this  calculation  method.   The  caisson  model  on  the  vibration  table  was  Investigated 
before  the  breakwater  model*  The  acceleration  response  curves  of  the  caisson  top  were  shown  pre- 
viously In  figure  11*   Constant  values  of  the  element  of  the  caisson  bottom  were  used  to  give  the 
same  resonant  frequency  between  calculation  and  test.  The  calculated  acceleration  response  ratio  Is 
shown  by  the  solid  line  in  figure  11.    The  coupled  hydrodyrvamic  response  calculation  was  then  carried 
out.    The  results  of  the  coupled  hydrodynamic  response  calculation  is  shown  as  the  dashed  line  In 
figure  11.   This  dashed  line  is  almost  the  same  as  the  test  results.  Therefore,  it  Is  concluded 
that  the  effects  of  the  water  on  the  dynamic  response  of  the  submerged  structure  Is  represented  by 
the  added  mass. 

Figure  24  shows  a  comparison  of  dynamic  water  pressures  from  calculations  and  from  tests.  The 
frequencies  of  the  Input  sine  wave  are  5  Hz  and  18  Hz.  The  c^namlc  water  pressure  of  the  Input 
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frequency  of  18  Hz  at  a  point  1(2  was  different  between  calculations  and  tests.  But  the  other 
computed  dynemic  water  pressures  are  a7mst  the  sane  as  those  of  tests. 

Figure  25  shows  the  FEH  model  of  the  breakwater  for  the  computer  program  BEAD.   Reciuse  the 

computer  program  PEAD  is  a  linear  calculation  method,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  constant  values  con- 
sidering strain  dependence  of  the  shear  modulus  and  damping.    The  constant  values  given  by  the  FLUSH 
computation  were  used  for  the  BEAD  computation.   The  damping  factors  were  given  for  each  mode  because 
the  response  analysis  of  BEAD  Is  a  modal  analysis.  These  damping  factors  were  chosen  to  give  similar 
acceleration  between  the  calculations  and  tests.  The  specific  weight  of  the  mound  was  2.4  tf/m3 
considering  the  dynamic  pore  water  pressures  of  the  mound*  This  value  Is  betwen  2.36  tf/ki3  for  the 
computation  of  the  sand  layer  and  2.50  tf/in3  for  the  calculation  of  the  breakwater.   Figure  26 
shows  the  comparison  of  the  calculations  and  tests  for  the  sine  wave  input  motion.    The  maximum 
acceleration  of  the  input  motion  was  49  gal.    The  frequencies  of  the  input  motion  are  5  Hz  and  14  Hz. 
The  14  Hz  Is  the  resonant  frequent  of  the  breakwater.   The  dynamic  pressures  on  the  caisson  show 
good  agreement  between  the  calculations  of  BEAD  and  the  test  results,  as  shown  In  figure  26.  The 
dynamic  water  pressures  under  the  mound  top  In  figure  26  are  those  on  the  slope  of  the  mound.  The 
calculated  dynamic  water  pressures  on  the  slope  are  smaller  than  the  observed  values.  The  damping 
factor  in  figure  26  was  0.215. 

Figures  27,  28,  and  29  show  the  calculated  and  observed  wave  forms  for  the  earthquake  input 
motion.   The  Hachinohe  wave  form  was  used  for  the  Input  motion.   The  maximum  accleration  of  the  input 
motion  was  40  gal.  Figure  27  shows  the  acceleration  wave  forms.  The  mode  nuriber  considered  for  the 
calculation  was  less  than  the  5th.   The  resonant  frequencies  of  each  mode  were  20.2,  36*6»  48.4» 
63.8,  and  64.1  Hz  respectively.  The  damping  factor  of  the  1st  mode  was  0.09  and  the  damping  factor 
for  the  2nd  to  5th  mode  was  0.15.   Figure  27  shows  good  agreement  between  the  calculated  and 
observed  acceleration  wave  forms.    Figures  28  and  29  show  the  wave  forms  of  the  dynamic  water  pres- 
sures.   Calculated  dynamic  water  pressures  on  the  caisson  are  almost  the  same  as  the  observed  values 
as  shown  in  figure  28.   However,  the  calculated  dynamic  water  pressures  on  the  slope  of  the  mound  are 
smaller  than  the  test  results.  Comparing  the  response  acceleration  at  US  point  on  the  slope,  the 
calcuTated  value  of  91  gal  is  smaller  than  the  observed  value  of  146  gal.  Hasegawa  and  Klkuzewa 
[14]  reported  that  the  reason  why  the  acceleration  response  ratio  of  the  slope  surface  Is  larger 
than  that  of  the  center  of  the  mound  Is  the  strong  nonlinear  characteristics  of  the  slope  surface 
material.    Therefore,  the  constant  Vdlue  of  the  slope  surface  material  should  be  taken  into  account. 
In  this  report,  the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  slope  surface  is  not  discussed  further  but  will  be 
discussed  in  the  future. 
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COHaUSIONS 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  earthquake  tnput  motion,  the  maxlnuii  acceleration  ratios  of  the  caisson  top 
and  the  mound  top  decreased  with  an  Increase  of  the  Input  maximum  acceleration.  The  relations  between 
the  maximum  acceleration  ratio  and  the  maximum  Input  acceleration  were  obtained  In  the  following 

equations. 

Caisson  Top 

logiflRc  =  1.860  -  C.726  logjo  <* 
Mound  Top 

where 

:  maximum  acceleration  ratio  of  caisson  top, 
Rn   :  maximum  acceleration  ratio  of  mound  top,  and 

a    :   maximum  input  acceleration  (gal)  (a  >  40  gal). 
Good  agreement  was  obtained  between  the  above  relations  of  the  caisson  top  and  strong  motion 
observation  results  of  the  Ofunato  Tsunami  breakwater. 

2.  When  a  breakwater  does  not  show  large  response  because  of  nonresonance  and  nonlinear 
characteristics  induced  by  a  large  input  acceleration,  the  dynamic  water  pressure  on  the  caisson  for 
the  Input  earthquake  motion  is  calculated  by  the  Uestergaard  formula  with  the  water  depth  at  the 
caisson's  bottom. 

3.  In  the  case  of  tho  uncoupled  hydrodynam'c  response  analysis,  the  dynamic  behavior  is  estimated 
by  incorporating  an  added  mass  for  a  dynamic  response  calculation. 

4.  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  for  the  strain  range  discussed  here,  the  nonlinear  behavior  of 
the  fill  under  seismic  forces  can  be  estimated  by  an  equivalent  linear  analysis  if  analytical  model- 
ing is  done  with  appropriate  constants. 

5.  If  the  selection  of  a  model  with  a  constant  value  is  used.  It  Is  concluded  that  the  dynamic 

water  pressure  on  the  structure  under  water  is  given  by,  the  coupled  hydrodynamic  response  calculation 
(program  BEAD). 
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T«b1e  2.    Comparison  of  Resonant  Frequency  and  Acceleration  ftMponse  Ratio 

by  Vibration  Tests  and  FLUSH  Calculations 

Takahagi  Sand  (Dry) 


Maximum  Input 

Resonant  Frequency  (Hi) 

Acceleration  Response  Ratio  1 

Acceleration 
(gal)  1 

Tests  1 

I  C  3  V  J 

iKi  1  vu  1  <i  1*  1  Vila  1 

12 

42 

41.8 

18.9-13.1 

15.09  1 

65 

34 

34.0 

(7.7) 

6.2  1 

120 

29 

29.0 

4.4 

4.4  1 

205 

25 

25.2 

(2.7) 

3.5  I 

(  )  Different  test  result. 

Takahagi  Sand  (Saturated) 

Maximum  Input 

Resonant 

Frequency  (Mz)  ! 

I  1 
Acceleration  Response  Ratio  1 

Acceleration 

Tests 

CalcwUtlons 

Tests 

1  1 
Calculations  1 

13 

28 

1  29 

6.1 

9.9  1 

79 

20 

1  21 

4.2  1 

m 

18 

1  18 

3.6 

3.5  1 
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Pig.  1   Section  of  Caisson  Mbdel 
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Fig.  2    Section  of  Breakwacer  Model 
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Fig.  3    Recorded  Wave  Forms 
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Fig.  7   Bf  £Mta  of  Tfaxlmo  Input  ?lg.  8  KuelnuB  Acceleration  Setto 

Acceleration  on  Acceleration  veratie  BelsJit 

Response  Curve 


Fig.  9    Maximum  Acceleration  Ratio  of      Fig.  10   Maximum  Acceleration  Ratio  of 

Mound  Top  veraue  Itaodmia  Input  Caiaaon  Top  versus  NaxlMm  Input 
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PI*.  11   Acceleration  Response  Curve  of      Fig.  12    Effects  of  Water  on 
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Fig.  20    Shear  Modulus  and  Daa^lng  Ratio  for  Bottom  Element  of  Caisson 
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DYNAMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  EHBANKMCNT  SECTIONS,  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  DM 

Arley  G.  Franklin 
Mar^  Ellen  Hynes-Griff In 

Research  Civil  Engineers 
U.S.  Arit]/  Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Station 
Vickslwrg,  Mississippi 

ABSTRACT 

Selsnic  safety  of  the  Russell  Dam  embanknents  was  evaluated  with  a  permanent  displacement 
analysis.  Judged  appropriate  after  laboratory  cyclic  testing  verified  the  nonsusceptlblllty  of 
enbanlwent  and  foundation  materials  to  liquefaction.  The  analysis  Included  determination  of  critical 
or  yield  accelerations  by  means  of  conventional  limit  analysis,  estimation  of  amplification  of 

ground  accelerations  in  the  embanknent  through  a  tf1sco-el astic  shear-beam  analysis,  and  estimation 
of  deformations  by  means  of  a  Newmark  sliding  block  model.    The  results  indicate  that  if  the  dam  is 
subjected  to  the  maximum  possible  earthquake  for  the  site,  superficial  displacements  would  not  exceed 
3  ft  and  dlsplacttnents  on  deep-seated  surfaces  would  not  exceed  1.5  ft. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  Is  presently  (1981)  under  construction  on  the  Savannah  River  between 
Hartwell  and  Clark  Hill  Dams  at  river  mile  275.1  (U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Savannah,  1978).  The 
dam  will  consist  of  a  gravlty-type  concrete  structure  in  the  original  river  channel,  flanked  by 
rolled-fill,  zoned  earth  embankments  (figure  1).   The  crest  elevation  of  both  the  concrete  and  earth 

sections  is  495  ft.    The  right,  or  west,  ernbankment  section,  which  is  in  the  slate  of  Georgia,  is 
2180  ft  long  and  has  a  maximum  height  of  162  ft.    The  east  embankment  section,  in  South  Carolina,  is 
480  ft  long  and  has  a  maximum  height  of  approximately  45  ft.  The  maximum  power  pool  Is  at  elevation 
475  ft.   The  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (CE)  on  seismic  design  and  analysis  of  dams  Is  set 

forth  In  Engineer  Regulation  (ER)  1110-2-1806  (U.S.  Araiy,  1977),  which  mandates  geological  and 
selsfflologlcal  review  for  all  new  CE  dams,  and  dynamic  analyses  under  certain  conditions.  Richard  B. 
Russell  0am  Is  In  an  area  classified  as  of  "moderate"  seismic  probability,  bordering  the  highly 
seismic  region  centered  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    In  accordance  wfth  ER  1110-2-1806,  a  geologi- 
cal and  seisnological  study  was  done  to  evaluate  the  possibility  that  a  potentially  damaging  earth- 
quake might  occur  at  the  site  and  to  select  a  design  earthquake  (U.S.  Army  Engineer  District, 
Savannah,  1977}*  Ihls  was  followed  by  a  dynamic  analysis  using  the  Newmark  sliding  block  approach 
CKynes-GrlffIn,  1979]. 
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EMBANKMENT  ZONING 

There  are  four  major  iwterfal  t^rpes  In  the  dam  and  H«  foundation:  (a)  dredged  river  sand,  a 
poorly  graded  micaceous  sand  (SP)  obtained  from  the  river  and  used  as  shell  materia! ;  (b)  Impervious 
core  material  consisting  of  residual  soil  and  y/eathered  rock  that  classifies  variously  as  CH  and  MH 
to  MLi  (c)  intensely  weathered  rock  obtained  from  the  natural  overburden,  a  material  v^1ch  is  similar 
to  the  core  material  but  coarser  and  with  a  Mider  gradation  band,  and  Is  used  as  transition  zones 
between  shell  and  Impervious  core^  and  (d)  foundation  zones  of  natural  overburden,  hIghTy  variable 
residual  soil  weathered  rock  materials  that  often  reflect  the  original  structure  of  the  parent 
rock.  The  foundation  materlaTs  have  been  left  In  place  under  the  embankment  sections  except  in  the 
diversion  channel  and  "terminal  cones,"  or  wraparound  sections  at  the  ends  of  the  concrete  dam. 
Typical  ranges  of  gradation,  plasticity,  and  maximum  density  are  shown  in  table  1. 

Zone  geometry  and  material  types  vary  along  the  dam  axis,  some  typical  sections  are  shown  in 
figure  2.  The  enbankment  has  a  section  with  an  upstream  shell  of  Intensely  weathered  rock,  an 
Impervious  core,  and  a  downstream  shell  of  river  sand  from  the  right  (Georgia)  abutment  to  Sta  144-00 
(figure  2a}.  From  Sta  14+00,  the  Intensely  weathered  rock  zone  tapers  Into  a  transition  zone  between 
the  core  and  an  upstream  shell  of  river  sand  (figure  2b).   These  zones  taper  eastward  so  that  there 
is  a  homogeneous  impervious  section  at  Sta  23+00.    Upstream  slopes  have  riprap  faces  (not  shown  in 
figure  2).   A  compacted  rock«fi11  shell  covers  the  impervious  material  that  wraps  around  the  end  of 
the  concrete  gravity  section*  The  South  Carolina  terminal  cone  Is  similarly  designed.  The  remainder 
of  the  South  Carolina  embankment  Is  primarily  Impervious  material  with  an  upstream  riprap  face,  a 
sand  drain  downstream,  and  a  downstream  shell  of  Intensely  weathered  rock  (figure  2c).  A  reservoir 
water  level  at  el.  475,  the  maximum  power  pool  elevation,  was  assumed  for  the  analysis. 

DESIGN  EARTHQUAKE 

From  the  geological  and  selsmologlcal  studies  {U.S.  Anqy  Engineer  District,  Savannah,  1977}  It 

was  concluded  that  the  greatest  earthquake  that  could  occur  at  the  site  would  be  one  of  two  types. 
The  first  is  a  nearby  earthquake  of  nagnitude  6.5,  possibly  reservoir-induced,  of  short  durdtion  (5 
sec),  with  a  peak  bedrock  acceleration  of  0.4  to  0.5  g  and  peak  bedrock  velocity  of  30  to  45  cm/sec 
at  the  site.   The  second  represents  a  distant  earthquake  of  magnitude  7.5,  a  peak  acceleration  of 
0.2  g.  and  duration  of  approximately  20  sec.  Nine  records  were  chosen  for  this  analysis.  Bedrock 
motions  for  the  nearby  earthquake  were  obtained  from  records  of  Orovllle,  California,  earthquake  of 
August  1,  1975;  the  Parkfleld.  California,  earthquake  of  June  27,  1966;  the  Helena,  Montana,  earth- 
quake of  October  31,  1935;  and  the  Koyna,  India,  earthquake  of  December  10,  1967.    For  the  distant 
earthquake  five  records  obtained  at  various  locations  during  the  San  Fernando,  California,  earthquake 
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of  FcbriMiy  9,  1971,  were  used.  The  earthquake  eccelerogram  were  scaled  to  obtain  laotlons 
consistent  with  those  specified.  Of  the  nine  records  used,  the  two  that  the  analysis  showed  to  be 
the  most  severe  were  the  S  ?5  W  component  of  the  Temblor  no  t  record,  Parkfleld  earthquake,  and  the 

east-west  conponent  of  the  Carroll  College  record,  Helena  earthquake.    The  scaled  records  had  peak 
accelerations  of  0.46  g  and  0.40  g,  respectively,  and  peak  velocities  of  30  cm/sec  and  36.6  cm/sec, 
respectively.   (For  the  Parkfield  record,  the  peak  velocity  determined  the  scale  factor,  while  for 
the  Helena  record.  It  was  the  peak  acceleration.) 

ANALYSIS 

The  analytical  approach  used  for  the  Richard  6.  Russell  Dan  Is  based  on  the  concept  outlined  by 
NcNNark  (1965),  in  which  the  displaced  part  of  an  embankment  Is  modeled  as  a  rigid  block  on  an 
Inclined  plane,  subjected  to  earthquake  motions  which  cause  the  block  to  slide  on  the  plane.  Addi- 
tional contributions  to  a  coherent  procedure  using  this  approach  have  b^  made  by  Mbraseys  and 

Sarma  (1967).  Sarma  (1975.  1979).  Goodman  and  Seed  (1965).  and  Makdisi  and  Seed  (1977). 

This  nvethod  of  analysis  does  not  predict  changes  In  strength  due  to  shaking,  and  so  is  generally 
not  appropriate  where  a  question  of  failure  through  liquefaction  must  be  addressed.   On  the  other 
hand.  If  limited  loss  of  shear  strength  due  to  shaking  or  to  shear  displacement  Is  anticipated.  It 
can  be  accoaandated  In  the  analysis  1^  use  of  suitable  reduced  strengths. 

In  this  case,  a  review  of  field  and  laboretory  test  data  and  the  design  of  the  cross  sections 
Indicate  that  significant  potential  for  liquefaction  does  not  exist.   The  saturated  materials  In  the 
Georgia  embankrents ,  typltied  by  Sta  2CH00,  figure  2,  are  the  river  sand,  an  upstream  transition 
zone,  and  the  core.    The  micaceous  river  sand  is  easily  compacted  to  a  high  relative  density  and 
Strength.   Data  from  the  test  fills  indicate  that  relative  density  of  the  sand  will  be  in  the  range 
of  95  to  100  percent.  The  other  materials  of  the  eniunkment,  the  Impervious  core  material  and 
Intensely  weathered  rock,  while  variable,  have  good  compaction  characteristics  and  static  strengths. 
Typically,  they  have  a  wide  gradation  and  are  somewhat  plastic,  as  shown  In  table  1.  Materials  of 
this  nature  have  not  been  known  to  liquefy  during  earthquakes.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  residual 
soil  and  weathered  rock  foundation.    A  program  of  laboratory  cyclic  triaxlal  tests  verified  that  in 
all  foundation  and  embankment  materials  degradation  of  strength  due  to  shaking  is  negligible. 

The  major  components  of  a  peraianent  displacement  analysis  of  the  Newnark  type*  as  applied  by 
the  Materways  Experiment  Station,  are  shown  In  figure  3.  The  primary  component  Is  the  analysis  of 
motions  of  a  ^rstem  consisting  of  a  rigid  blodc  on  an  Inclined  plane,  chosen  to  represent  a  potential 
sliding  mass  In  an  eibankment,  as  described  by  Newmark.  A  conventional  limit  analysis,  or  slope 
stability  analysis,  with  slight  modifications,  provides  the  shearing  resistance  between  the  block 
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and  the  plane.  Because  base  notions  nay  be  amplified  upon  being  propagated  upMard  through  an 

embankment,  a  rigid-body  model  is  likely  to  yield  unconservati ve  estimates  of  displacements,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  amplification  response  of  the  embankment  is  incorporated  to  account  for  that  aspect 
of  the  embankment  behavior* 

CRITICAL  ACCELERATION  STABILITY  ANALYSIS 

The  shearing  resistance  between  the  potential  sliding  mass  and  the  underlying  base  is  evaluated 
In  terns  of  a  critical  acceleration,  N,  defined  as  the  level  of  base  acceleration  (that  Is,  of  the 
ground  or  enbanknent  below  the  sliding  surface)  that  will  reduce  the  factor  of  safety  against  sliding 
to  unity*   In  other  words.  It  Is  the  base  acceleration  that  will  nake  sliding  Innlnent.  The  value 
of  N,  which  Is  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  g,  the  gravitational  acceleration.  Is  obtained  through  a 
stability  analysis  which  is  similar  to  conventional  pseudostatic  stability  analyses,  but  which 
includes  two  special  features.    One  is  that  the  stability  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  a  critical 
acceleration  rather  than  a  factor  of  safety,  and  the  other  Is  that,  because  the  amplified  accelera- 
tions vary  over  the  height  of  the  enbanknent,  critical  acceTeratlons  nust  be  detemlned  for  possible 
sliding  nasses  whose  bases  lie  at  various  elevations  in  the  section.  1he  analysis  nay  be  perfomed 
using  conventional  stability  analysis  methods  such  as  those  of  Bishop  (195$)  or  Norgenstern  and 
Price  (1965)  with  strength  values  appropriate  for  earthquake  loading.   TrIaT  values  of  acceleration 
may  be  used  to  find  the  value  that  reduces  the  fdctor  of  safety  to  unity.    The  Sdrna  method  [Sarma, 
which  ^loys  a  slip  surface  of  arbitrary  shape,  determines  the  value  of  N  directly. 

In  principle,  the  analysis  can  be  performed  on  either  a  total  or  an  effective  stress  basis,  but 
the  problems  of  estimating  pore  pressures  Induced  by  cyclic  shearing  are  avoided  by  using  a  total 
stress  analysis*  which  was  done  for  Russell  Dam.  Following  usual  CE  practice  for  static  stability 
analyses,  this  analysis  used  a  composite  shear  strength  envelope  based  on  the  S  test  (consolidated- 
drained)  at  low  confining  pressures  and  the  R  test  (consol idated-undrained )  at  high  confining  pres- 
sures.   That  is,  at  tny  confining  pressure,  the  lower  of  the  R  and  S  strengths  was  used.  This 
Strength  envelope  conservatively  takes  Into  account  possible  dissipation  of  shear-Induced  negative 
pore  pressures  that  might  occur  In  the  field  but  cannot  occur  In  an  undralned  test  in  the  laboratory. 
Strength  parameters  used  for  analysis  are  shown  In  table  2.  The  simplified  Bishop  [Bishop,  1955; 
HcDonnetNOouglas  Automation  Gompanyt  1^73)  and  the  Sama  method  [Sarma,  1973,  197S;  Kynes,  1978] 
were  used  to  determine  critical  accelerations.  The  analysis  assumes  that  steady-state  seepage  exists 
when  the  earthquake  occurs. 

For  a  fairly  syimetrlcal  section,  upstream  failure  surfaces  usually  have  lower  critical 
accelerations  than  downstream  surfaces  at  the  same  elevation.  This  Is  because  In  a  submerged  slope. 
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the  buoyant  unit  weight  of  the  soil  detornrines  the  noinal  stress  on  the  failure  surface  Khleh  In  turn 
determines  the  shear  strength  fro*  the  S-R  envelope.   In  a  nonsubnerged  slope,  the  totaT  unit  weight 
determines  the  available  strength.   On  the  other  hand,  the  horizontal  acceleration  1nvo7ves  the  total 

unit  weight  acting  in  a  horizontal  directi  on,  and  the  horizontal  inertia  force  is  thus  determined  by 
the  total  unit  weight  In  either  case.    For  this  reason,  vfhile  a  total  of  eight  sections  were  analyzed, 
only  one,  that  at  Sta  454^0,  was  a  downstream  slope.  This  section  has  a  long,  steeply  sloping 
foundation  layer  overlying  the  bedrock.  For  this  slope,  the  Molst  unit  weight  was  used  throughout 
because  the  phreatic  surface  was  at  or  below  the  sliding  surfaces  of  Interest*  The  sections  analyzed 
are  Identified  in  figure  1,  except 'for  Sta  23+00,  which  Is  near  the  Georgia  terminal  cone. 

Results  of  the  critical  acceleration  analysis  are  exemplified  by  figure  4.   Figure  4a  shcMS 
critical  slip  circles  at  various  elevations  in  the  ent)anknent  at  Sta  20+00  and  the  associated  values 
of  the  critical  acceleration  N,  as  a  fraction  of  gravity.  Figure  4b  shows  the  critical  acceleration 
values  plotted  against  elevation  of  the  base  of  the  failure  surface* 

SLIDING  BLOCK  ANALYSIS 

The  elements  of  the  sliding  block  analysis  are  shown  in  figure  5  CFranklln  and  Chang,  1977]. 
The  potential  sliding  mass  shown  In  figure  5a  Is  In  a  condition  of  Impending  failure,  so  that  the 
factor  of  safety  equals  unity.  This  Is  caused  by  the  c1 rcumstanoe  that  both  the  base  and  the  mass 
are  accelerating  toward  the  left  of  the  sketch  with  an  acceleration  of  Ng.  The  acceleration  of  the 

mass  is  limited  to  this  value  by  the  limit  of  the  shear  stresses  that  can  be  exerted  across  the 

contact,  so  that  if  the  base  acceleration  were  to  Increase,  the  result  would  be  that  the  mass  would 
move  downhill  relative  to  the  base.    By  O'Alembert's  principle,  the  limiting  acceleration  is  repre- 
sented by  an  Inertia  force  NU  applied  pseudostatlcally  to  the  mass  In  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
acceleration. 

The  force  polygon  for  this  situation  Is  shown  In  figure  $b.  The  angle  of  Inclination  of  the 
Inertia  force,  e,  may  be  found  as  the  angle  that  Is  most  critical;  that  Is,  the  angle  that  minimizes, 
N.    Its  value  Is  usually  within  a  few  degrees  of  zero,  and  the  results  of  the  analysis  were  not 

sensitive  to  it,  so  it  can  generally  be  ignored.    The  angle  6  Is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  S  of 
the  shear  stresses  on  the  interface  and  is  deternined  in  the  course  of  the  stability  analysis.  The 
same  force  polygon  applies  to  the  model  shown  In  figure  5c:   a  sliding  block  on  a  plane  Inclined  at 
an  angle  0  to  the  horizontal.  Hence,  the  use  of  the  sliding  block  model  to  represent  the  sliding 
mass  In  an  eiAankment. 

The  force-displacement  relation  that  Is  assumed  to  apply  to  this  system  Is  shown  In  figure  5d. 
The  force  in  this  diagram  Is  the  Inertia  force  corresponding  to  the  Instantaneous  acceleration  of  the 
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block  and  the  displacement  Is  the  sliding  dlspTacement  of  the  block  relative  to  the  base.   It  Is 
usuaTTy  assumed  that  resistance  to  uphill  sliding  Is  large  enough  that  all  displacements  are 
dOMfihllT.    This  assunption,  in  addition  to  siiqplifying  the  calculations,  is  both  realistic  and 

conservative. 

If  ttie  brtse  (i.e.,  the  inclined  plane)  is  subjected  to  some  sequence  of  acceleration  pulses  (the 
design  earthquake)  large  enough  to  induce  sliding  of  the  block,  the  result  will  be  that,  after  the 
earthquake  motion  has  abated,  the  block  will  come  to  rest  at  some  displaced  position  down  the  slope. 
The  amount  of  that  permanent  displacement,  which  will  be  called  u,  can  be  computed  by  using  Newton's 
second  law  of  motion  (F  -  ma)  to  write  the  equation  of  motion  for  the  sliding  block  relative  to  the 
base,  and  then  nunierically  or  graphically  integrating  (twice)  to  obtain  the  resultant  displacement. 
During  the  tine  intervals  when  relative  motion  is  occurring,  the  acceleration  of  the  block  relative 
to  the  base  is  given  by: 

««  -  «rel  "  {«base  "  ")  *  fSliil^ 

cos  ^ 

(1) 

'  (abase  -  N)  •  a 

Mhere 

^rel  "  relative  acceleration  between  the  block  and  the  inclined  plane, 
^base  "  acceleration  of  the  Inclined  plane,  a  function  of  time, 
N  •  critical  acceleration  level  at  which  sliding  begins. 

a  =  direction  of  the  resultant  shear  force  and  displacement,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane, 
e  =  direction  of  the  acceleration,  measured  fron  the  horizontal,  that  makes  H  a  minimum, 
t  -  friction  .angle  between  the  block  and  the  plane. 
The  acceleration  abase  earthquake  acceleration  acting  at  the  level  of  the  sliding  mass  In  the 

eiiitanksient.   It  is  assuned  to  be  equal  to  the  bedrock  acceleration  multiplied  by  an  amplification 
factor  ic  tdiich  accounts  for  the  quaslelastic  response  of  the  embankment. 

The  permanent  displacement  Is  determined  by  twice  integrating  the  relative  accelerations  over 
the  total  duration  of  the  earthquake  record.    It  is  assuned  that      6,  and  6  do  not  change  with  time; 
thus,  the  coefficient  a  Is  a  constant  and  Is  not  involved  in  the  integration.    In  the  final  stage  of 
the  analysis,  the  result  of  the  Integration  Is  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  a,  the  determination  of 
which  requires  knowledge  of  the  einbankment  properties  and  the  results  of  the  pseudostatic  analyses. 
For  most  practical  problems,  the  coefficient  a  does  not  differ  from  unity  by  more  than  about  20 
percent  (figure  6).  and  so  is  of  minor  Importance.   For  the  present  analysis,  the  acceleration  was 
assumed  to  act  in  the  horizontal  direction,  so  that  s  »  0.    Sensitivity  analyses  by  Sarna  (1975)  of 
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this  simplifying  assumption  show  that  the  critical  value  of  9  is  not  large  and  the  resulting  error 
In  N  Is  Insignificant. 

The  integration  can  be  readily  visualized  on  a  plot  of  base  velocity  versus  time,  which  Is 

obtained  by  a  single  integration  of  the  acceleration  record  (figure  5e).    Since  the  slope  of  the 
velocity  curve  is  the  acceleration,  the  limiting  acceleration  Ng  of  the  block  defines  the  velocity 
curve  for  the  block  by  straight  lines  In  those  parts  of  the  plot  where  the  critical  acceleration  has 
been  exceeded  In  the  base.  Point  A  In  figure  5e  represents  the  point  at  which  the  base  acceleration 
first  exceeds  the  critical  acceleration,  and  thus  Is  the  point  in  time  at  which  relative  motion 
begins.  Point  B  is  the  point  at  which  the  velocities  of  the  base  and  the  block  become  equal,  and  so 
fs  the  end  of  relative  motion  until  the  critical  acceleration  Is  again  exceeded.  The  area  between 
the  curves  gives  the  relativp  displacement. 

In  this  analysis,  the  characteristics  of  the  potential  sliding  mass  in  the  embankment  are 
represented  only  by  the  critical  acceleration,  N,  the  base  acceleration  required  to  make  sliding 
imminent*  the  coefficient  a,  and  the  amplification  factor  k;  the  latter  two  of  which  are  simply 
constant  multiplying  factors.   Thus,  the  permanent  displacement,  u,  for  a  particular  earthquake 
record  can  be  determined  as  a  function  of  N/A,  where  Ag  is  the  peak  value  of  the  earthquake  accelera- 
tion, and  the  u  versus  N/A  curve  for  a  ■  1  and  <  ■  1  can  be  determined  from  the  earthquake  record 
without  reference  to  a  particular  enbankment.    Figure  7  shows  these  curves  for  the  Parkfield  and 
Helena  records,  scaled,  as  described  earlier  to  peak  accelerations  of  0.46  g  and  0.40  g, 
respectively* 

EMBANKMEtU  RESPONSE  ANALYSIS 
Amplification  of  ground  motions  in  the  embankment  may  be  examined  by  analysis  of  a  shear-beam 
model  of  the  enbankment-foundatlon  system.  A  closed-form  solution  has  been  obtained  by  Sarma  (ig79) 
for  the  problem  illustrated  by  figure  8*  The  mode!  considered  is  an  untruncated  trIanguTar  wedge  of 
height  hj,  with  a  shear  wave  velocity  Si,  and  density  ci,  underlain  by  a  foundation  layer  with  thick- 
ness h2,  shear  wave  velocity  S2,  and  density  02*   Both  the  wedge  and  foundation  are  linearly 
viscoeldstic  and  have  the  same  damping  ratio  D.    The  earthquake  notions  are  considered  to  be  rigid- 
body  motions  in  the  rock  underlying  the  foundation  layer,  and  it  is  assumed  that  all  motions  are 
horizontal  (hence,  a  shear-beam  model).   Shear  wave  velocities  and  damping  values  are  chosen  so  as 
to  be  consistent  with  expected  strain  levels.   The  computation  of  accelerations  Is  carried  out  In 
the  time  domain. 

The  amplification  analysis  requires  an  estimate  of  a  single  average  shear  wave  velocity  for  the 
embankment  and  a  second  shear  wave  velocity  for  the  foundation,  or  the  ratio  of  the  two  velocities. 
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At  the  Russell  On  stte,  velocity  iwesurenents  were  obtained  from  field  surveys  on  test  fills  and 

foundation  soils  and  fron  laboratory  resonant  column  tests  on  representative  borrow  and  foundation 
materials.    Ori  the  basis  of  these  data,  and  considering  degradation  of  shear  wave  velocity  with  shear 
strain,  an  average  shear  wave  velocity  of  400  ft/ sec  was  adopted  as  representative  of  the  enbankaent 
and  800  ft/sec  nas  adopted  fw  the  foundation,  h  damping  value  of  20  percent  ms  adopted  for  both 
eriiartknent  and  foundation* 

The  ftindaRiental  period  To  of  the  eribankwnt-foundatlon  system  can  be  estimated  from  the  chart  by 
Sarma  (1979)  shown  In  figure  9,  In  which  geometry  and  mteHal  parameters  are  described  In  terv  of 
the  dlmensioniess  parameters  m  and  q,  which  are  defined  as 

.-^andq-il!l2.  (2> 
P2S2  S2hi 

Table  3  shows  how  these  values  vary  over  the  length  of  the  embankment. 
For  use  with  the  sliding  block  analysis,  accelerations  are  averaged  over  a  wedge' that  Is 
selected  to  be  approximately  equivalent  In  volume  and  location  to  a  potential  sliding  mass  with  Its 

base  at  some  chosen  elevation,  as  shown  In  figure  10.  The  average  acceleration  acting  on  the  wedge 
at  any  instant  is  taken  as: 

a     ■      A   (3) 

«   A  

wNre  a(y)  Is  the  acceleration  of  the  area  element  dA,  at  elevation  y,  and  A  Is  the  total  area  of  the 
wedge. 

The  largest  average  acceleration  that  acts  on  the  wedge  at  any  tine  during  the  earthquake 
shaking  is  produced  as  the  output  of  the  computer  program,  and  the  ratio  of  that  acceleration  value 
to  the  peak  bedrock  acceleration  is  taken  as  the  amplification  factor  k  for  the  wedge.    Values  of  k 
for  the  Helena  earthquake  record  are  plotted  against  the  embankment  fundamental  period  To  In  figure 
11.  Curves  are  shorn  for  wedges  with  their  bases  at  various  distances  yb/hi  (defined  in  figure  10) 
from  the  crest,  for  a  single  combination  of  m  and  q  values  (m  "  0.5,  q  ■  0.186).  Similar  plots 
were  generated  for  the  combinations  (m  •  0,  q  •  0)  and  (m  -  0.5,  q  >  0.5),  which  permitted  amplifi- 
cation factors  for  the  sections  that  were  analyzed  to  be  obtained  by  Interpolation  or  by  modest 
extrapolation. 

COMPUTATION  OF  POTENTIAL  DISPLACEMENT 

The  potential  displacement  for  sliding  surface  with  Its  base  at  a  particular  level  In  the 
embanlcment  is  calculated  using  the  following  elements:    (a)  the  value  of  critical  acceleration  N  for 
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a  particular  elevation »  as  detenilned  from  the  stablll^  analysis;  (b)  the  peak  average  acceleration 

value  for  the  sHdIng  mass  with  Its  base  at  that  elevation,  determined  as  the  product  of  the  peak 
bedrock  acceleration  A  and  the  amplification  factor  <,  from  the  dynamic  response  analysis;  and 
(c)  the  u  versus  M/A  curve  for  the  design  earthquake,  determined  froa  the  sliding  block  analysis. 
The  curve  of  dlsplacenent  u  versus  M/A  (trthfch  gives  displacements  for  an  anpllflcation  factor  of 
unity)  Is  entered  at  the  appropriate  value  of  II/k»A  to  obtain  a  value  of  dlsplacemnt  u  «h1ch  Is  then 
Multiplied  by  K  and  a  to  obtain  the  final  dlsplacemnt  estlMte,  u«.  Figure  12  shows  a  plot  of 
potential  dlsplacenents  for  slip  surfaces  with  their  bases  at  various  elevations  at  Sta  2<H00. 
Potential  displacements  shown  are  computed  from  the  Helena  record;  other  earthquake  records  yielded 
smaller  values. 

The  dlsplacenent  versus  elevation  plot  does  not  represent  the  expected  defomed  shape  of  the 
caiMnkMent.  Rather,  an  Individual  point  on  the  curve  represents  the  permanent  displacement  that  a 
single  sliding  mass  with  Its  base  at  that  elevation  would  undergo,  under  the  assumption  that  there  Is 
only  one  sliding  surface.  Only  one  of  these  surfaces  Is  likely  to  develop,  because  the  more  Intense 

components  of  accelerations  propagating  upward  from  the  bedrock  cannot  be  transmitted  above  a  sliding 
surface.    For  this  reason,  the  choice  of  the  largest  of  the  potential  permanent  displacements  deter- 
mined from  the  curve  Is  considered  to  be  conservative.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  vector  Is 
given  by  the  angle  t,  the  direction  of  the  resultant  shearing  resistance*  obtained  from  the  stability 
analysis. 

The  results  are  sunarlzed  In  table  4,  which  shows  the  largest  potential  displmcemmnts  computed 
for  all  of  the  sections  analyzed.  The  displacements  are  categorized  as  occurring  on  shallow  sur^ 

faces,  deep  surfaces  within  the  embankment  (embankment  surfaces),  and  deep  surfaces  through  the 
foundation  (foundation  surfaces).    It  can  be  observed  from  the  table  that  the  largest  displacements 
generally  are  for  shallow  slip  surfaces  at  the  shorter  sections.  These  sections  have  fundamental 
periods  closer  to  the  peaks  In  the  amplification  charts.  Also,  the  conservative  choice  of  the  S 
strength  envelope  for  low  confining  pressures  leads  to  low  critical  acceleration  values  for  shallow 
sliding  surfaces  end  possibly  to  overestlmatlon  of  permanent  displacements. 

All  of  the  computed  displacements  are  less  ^an  3  ft,  and,  except  for  Sta  S+OO  and  42+50,  the 
displacements  for  these  shallow  surfaces  are  on  the  order  of  1.5  ft,  and  the  displacements  on  deeper 
surfaces  In  the  embankment  are  on  the  order  of  1/2  ft  or  less.    For  those  sections  underlain  by  a 
foundation  l^er,  the  largest  displacement  occurs  at  Sta  4S+50  and  has  an  estimated  value  of  1.5  ft. 
Although  this  amount  of  displacement  In  no  wey  threatens  loss  of  the  reservoir  or  the  Integrity  of 
the  filters  and  drains,  the  downstream  slope  was  subsequently  changed  from  1:2.5  to  1:4.  Since  the 
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18  in.  displacement  estimate  did  not  indicate  a  dangerous  situation,  an  additional  analysis  of  the 
1:4  slope  was  not  deei;ied  riecessdry.    The  calculated  displacement  along  a  deep  surface  of  Sta  5+00  is 
on  the  order  of  1  ft  and  at  all  other  sections  with  a  foundation  layer,  the  displacements  are  on  the 
order  of  1/2  ft  or  less. 

CONCLUSION 

In  evaluating  the  seisnlc  safety  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam,  tuo  primary  modes  of  failure 
Mere  considered;    (a)  failure  due  to  liquefaction  or  seismlcally  induced  Toss  of  strength  in  ttie 

enbankment  or  foundation  materials;  and  (b)  failure  by  sliding  due  to  horizontal  earthquake  acceler- 
ations.  Consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  foundation  and  embankment  materials  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  thciy  were  not  susceptible  to  liquefaction;  this  conclusion  was  verified  by  a  program 
of  cyclic  trIaxiaT  tests.   Evaluation  of  safety  against  failure  by  sliding  was  done  by  means  of  an 
analysis  using  Newmark's  sliding  block  model.  Amplification  of  base  motions  through  quasielastic 
embankment  response  was  estimated  by  means  of  a  linear  vIscoeTastIc  shear-beam  analysis  due  to  Sarma 
(1979).    The  penrianent  displacements  obtained  from  the  analysis  probably  represent  an  upper  bound, 

because  the  general  approach  that  was  adopted  was  to  use  conservative  choices  of  parameters 
describing  earthquake  motions  and  material  properties.  Such  an  approach  Is  believed  to  be  appro- 
priate in  an  analysis  with  the  sole  purpose  of  verifying  the  safety  of  a  structure,  because:   (a)  it 
reduces  the  effort  required  if  the  margin  of  safety  is  high;  (b)  the  quantities  obtained  are  not 
intended  for  comparison  with  observational  data,  since  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  the  design 
earthr.ucikf  is  very  Inv/,  and  [c]  oxisting  ot^SfTvat i ona  1  dstrt  '..a  compare  v;ith  vdluos  obtained  by  this 
ntethod  of  analysis  are  limited-    Because  of  this  conservattsm,  and  because  the  descriptions  of 
physical  behavior  used  in  the  analysis  are  considerably  simplified  and  idealized,  a  high  degree  of 
precision  is  not  to  be  looked  for  In  the  results.   The  numerical  values  should  be  regarded  as 
approximations  only. 

The  largest  permanent  displacements  calculated  were  less  than  3  ft,  for  shallow  sliding  surfaces 

high  In  the  embankment.    Such  deformations  represent  predictions  of  superficial  damage.    The  largest 
value  computed  for  a  deep  sliding  !;ijrface  was  1.5  ft,  on  the  South  Carolina  embankment;  most  calcu- 
lated displacements  for  deep  sliding  surfaces  were  0.5  ft  or  less.    Considering  the  20  ft  of  free- 
board that  will  exist  with  the  water  level  at  maximum  power  pool,  such  deformations  would  not 
threaten  the  overall  stability  of  the  embankment  or  the  integrity  of  the  reservoir. 
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Table  1.  Propertfes  of  EMbanknent  Materials 


Materi  a1 
Type 

Percent  Passing         Percent  Passing 
No.  4  Sieve             lio.  2G0  Sieve 

Pi  asticity 
Index 

r^aximum  Dry 
Density  (pcf) 

Dredged 
river  sand 

98  to  IQO 

Oto  13 

— 

94.2  to  113.7 

tntensel y 
weathered 
rock 

70  to  100 

17  to  48 

2  to  21 

114.2  to  130.5 

Impervious 
core 

material 

100 

52  to  98 

5  to  44 

78.4  to  116.2 

Foundation 
overburden 

100 

42  to  70 

3  to  34 

77.7  to  110.6 
(in  situ] 

Table  2. 

Strength  Paramters  Used  for  Analysis 

Material 

R 

s 

Type 

♦  (0) 

C(tSf) 

Dredged 
river  sand 

25 

0.4 

34 

0 

Intensely 
weathered 
rock 

14 

0.4 

38 

0 

Impervious 

core 

material 

14 

0.3 

26 

0 

Foundat  ion 
overburden 

14 
16 

0.2* 
0.4 

30 

0 

*  TWO  values  used  because  of  high  variability. 
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Table  3.    Geometry  and  Fundamental  Period  for  Sections  Analyzed 


Section 

uulif 

Height 
(ft) 

r  yJU  il*J€S  \,  1  Uf  1 

Thickness 
(ft) 

n 

q 

ai 

To 

(sec) 

Station  5-H)0 

45 

30 

0.5 

0.33 

2.00 

0.35 

Station  lOtOO 

65 

30 

0.5 

0.23 

2.13 

0.48 

Station  16+25 
diversion  channel 

162 

0 

0.0 

0.00 

2.41 

1.06 

Station  ZIHOO 

100 

20 

0.5 

0.10 

2.29 

0.69 

Station  23tOO 

110 

10 

O.S 

0.05 

2.40 

0.72 

Georgia  terminal  cone 

155 

0 

0.0 

0.00 

2.41 

1.01 

Station  42+50 
(upstream) 

45 

10 

O.S 

0.11 

2.28 

0.31 

Station  45+5r' 
(downstream) 

45 

10 

0.5 

0.11 

2.28 

0.31 

Table  4.    Sunvnary  of  Potential  Displacements 


Section 

Shallow 

Surfaces 

EM>ankinent 

Surfaces 

Foundation 

Surfaces 

Up  (in) 

(<") 

5+00 

30* 

18 

5** 

6 

10** 

14 

104^00 

6** 

17 

6** 

9 

5** 

12 

16f25 

6* 

18 

2* 

13 

m  m 

20f00 

12* 

18 

2* 

11 

4* 

16 

10* 

18 

2* 

12 

4* 

16 

Georgia  terminal  cone 

5* 

18 

1* 

10 

42+60 

24* 

18 

4** 

9 

3** 

6 

45+50 

6* 

14 

3** 

9 

18** 

18 

*  Helena 
**  Parkfleld 
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Pigxire  ?•    DiBplacennnt  v?.    N/A    for  Helena  and  Parkfield 
records  scaled  to  peak  accelerations  of  0.^0  and  0.U6  g 
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Figure  8.    Mathematical  model  for  viscoelastic  shear- 
ttm  aaalyBlft  of  emhiinlnnwiit  snd  foundation  respmse 
lor  the  Sauna  wtbod 
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PIPE  STRESSES  DURING  EARTHQUAKES  BASED  ON  A  TtlO-DIfCNSIOfML  SEISMOMETER  ARRAY  OBSERVATIOK 


Hajine  Tsuchida 
Ken-ichiro  Minarol 
Osamu  Klyoinlya 
Setsuo  Noda 

Structures  Division 
Port  and  Harbour  Research  Institute 
MinlstiY  of  Transport 

ABSTRACT 

Pipe  stresses  developed  durfng  earthquakes  are  Influenced  by  the  relative  displacement  of  an 
anblent  ground*   The  strains  caused  by  the  relative  dlsplacemnt  of  the  $round  are  closely  related 

to  the  magnitude  of  the  earthquakes,  the  eptcentraT  distances,  the  subsoil  conditions,  and  the 
properties  of  the  wave  propacjation  in  surface  layers.    Analyses  of  records  obtained  by  a  two- 
dimensional  seisnior^eter  array  observation  at  the  Tokyo  International  Airport  were  carried  out  to 
evaluate  the  behavior  of  the  pipelines  during  earthquakes.   Pipe  stresses  are  calculated  fron  the 
ground  deformation  by  the  observation.  The  stresses  calculated  by  the  defomatlon  aiethod,  which  has 
been  used  for  earthquake  resistant  design  In  Japan,  and  by  the  dynanic  response  analysis  are  compared 
with  those  from  the  observation. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  apparent  unit  weight  of  a  burled  pipe  Including  a  liquid  such  as  petroleum  Is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  an  anfclent  soil.    If  the  rigidity  of  a  burled  pipe  Is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Its 

surrounding  soil,  the  existence  of  the  pipe  should  hardly  have  any  Influence  on  the  behavior  of  the 
ground  notion  during  earthquakes.    The  deformation  characteristics  of  a  pipe  and  its  anfcient  ground 
may  be  viewed  from  another  angle.   If  the  rigidity  of  the  pipe  Is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
ambient  ground  or  sliding  occurs  between  the  pipe  and  the  ground,  the  deformation  of  the  pipe  should 
be  considerably  smaller  than  the  ground.  This  leads  to  saiy  that  the  pipe  stresses  are  also  smaller 
and  thus  yields  to  the  safety  side  In  the  design  work. 

Pipe  stresses  can  be  calculated  once  the  behavior  of  the  ground  is  known  since  the  behavior  of 
a  pipe  during  earthquakes  is  influenced  by  the  ground  deforruLion.    The  deformation  characteristics 
of  a  ground  during  earthquakes  is  influenced  by  several  factors  such  as  wave  propagation  and  varia- 
tions In  subsurface  conditions,  to  name  just  a  couple.   These  factors  should  be  thoroughly  evaluated 
in  order  to  understand  the  behavior  of  the  pipe  subjected  to  earthquake  loadings.  Simulation  models 
should  also  be  taken  Into  consideration  in  the  above  factors  when  the  pipe  stresses  are  calculated 
using  these  models.  The  dynamic  response  method  of  a  mass-spring  system  is  selected  in  this  paper 
In  addition  to  the  traditional  seismic  defonaatlon  method  to  compute  the  stresses  developed  in  the 
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burled  pipes.  The  paper  also  makes  comparisons  of  the  results  of  the  pipe  stresses  obtained  fron 
different  methods. 

SEISMOMETER  ARRAY  OBSERVATION 

LAYOUT 

An  array  has  been  established  In  a  part  of  the  Tokyo  International  Airport  [1,  2].  The  total 
length  of  the  arr^y  is  2500  meters.  Six  ground  surface  accelerometers  wtre  Installed  at  equal  Inter* 
vals  along  the  observation  line  as  shown  In  figure  1.   The  locations  where  the  aeeeleroneters  were 

positioned  are  designated  by  alphabets  from  A  through  F.    Each  accel erometer  has  two  horizontaT 
components  which  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  observation  line.    Four  downhole  accelerom- 
eters were  also  Installed  In  holes  at  paints  A  and  F.   The  downhole  accelerometers  at  point  A  were 
instalTed  at  «1.0  m  and  'ST. 2  m  in  depth  In  the  hole,  and  those  at  point  E  were  at  -1.0  m  and  •49.6 
m  In  depth.   The  downhole  accelerometers  have  three  components. 

SUBSURFACE  COWPITIOilS 

Subsurface  conditions  at  the  seismometer  array  site  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  subsurface 
conditions  were  determined  based  on  the  results  of  6g  borings  carried  out  at  the  airport.  Onslte 
pulse  tests  were  also  conducted  at  points  A  and  E.   Results  of  this  Investigation  are  given  in  fig- 
ures 3  and  4  for  points  A  and  E,  respectively.    At  point  A,  the  material  fron  the  ground  surface  to 
-65  m  m  aepth  is  classified  as  silty  clay  having  N  values  of  about  10.    A  dense  diluvial  deposit 
with  N  >  50  was  encountered  below  the  silty  clay  l4yer  to  the  bottom  of  the  boring.  The  sand 
stratum  Where  N  values  are  greater  than  SO  and  the  velocity  of  the  S  wave  Is  more  than  300  m/s  Is 
assumed  to  be  the  baserock  for  the  analysis  conducted  In  this  paper.  The  surface  of  the  baserock  Is 
almost  horizontal  between  points  A  and  D  since  the  solT  conditions  between  these  two  points  seem  to 
be  uniform.    The  dense  diluvial  deposit  was  encountered  at  -47  m  in  depth  at  point  E  and  the  surface 
of  the  baserock  at  point  E  Is  therefore  assumed  to  be  sloped  upward  from  point  D. 

OBSERVATION  SYSTEM 

The  observation  system  is  shown  in  figure  5.    'Natural  frequency  of  the  accelerometers  installed 
at  the  ground  surface  is  i!  Hz  and  their  damping  factor  is  more  than  17.    Rdnge  of  the  system 
sensitivity  including  recorders  varies  from  0.1  Hz  to  30  Hz.   Natural  frequency  of  the  downhole 
accelerometers  Is  S  Hz  and  their  damping  factor  Is  more  than  10.  Overall  sensitivity  on  the 
recording  paper  In  the  electromagnetic  oscillographs  Is  about  1  nm  per  gal.   Tills  sensitivity  can  be 
decreased  by  changing  resistors  of  the  circuit  when  large  values  of  amplitude  are  input  to  the 
recorders. 
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OATA  REDUCTION 

Analyses  of  the  recorded  deta  Include  Integration  of  the  acceleration  records  and  calculation  of 
the  phase  shift  among  the  displacement  records.  The  filter  used  In  the  Integration  procedure  {[3,  411 

has  been  developed  at  the  Port  and  Harbour  Research  Institute  which  was  called  "variable  filter." 
According  to  this  procedure,  low  frequency  cofliponents  of  the  acceleration  records  are  cutoff  and  the 
cutoff  frequency  (fc)      ^he  filter  varies  according  to  the  properties  of  the  frequency  components  in 
order  to  keep  the  error  for  every  frequency  component  to  be  constant*  The  phase  shifts  among  the 
displacement  records  are  calculated  from  cross-correlation  coefficient.   The  phase  shifts  provide  the 
Information  of  the  phase  velocities  and  propagation  directions  of  the  earthquake  waves  along  the 
observatalon  line. 

OBSERVATION  RECORDS 

Eighty-five  records  heve  been  accumulated  since  the  observation  system  ws  Installed.  Records 
of  8  out  of  these  85  earthquakes  listed  1n  table  1  were  selected  for  the  analysis.   The  records 
indicated  that  the  ndximum  horizontal  corrponent  of  the  acceleration  at  the  ground  surface  is  less 
than  50  gal.   These  eight  selected  earthquakes  may  be  divided  Into  three  groups  according  to  the 
epicentral  distance  and  depth  of  the  hypocenter  from  the  observation  sites  (figure  6).  Those  of  short 
epicentral  distance  and  shallow  depth  of  the  hypocenter  (TIA-g  and  41) i  (2)  Intermediate  epIcentraT 
distance  and  deep  depth  of  the  hypocenter  {TIA-3»  6»  10,  and  17);  and  those  of  long  epicentral  d1s> 
tance  and  deep  depth  of  the  hypocenter  (TIA-20  and  SO).   Typical  examples  of  the  acceleration  records 
and  the  velocity  time  histories  and  dlsplacMMiit  time  histories  calculated  by  the  Integration 
procedure  are  given  in  figure  7. 

PIPE  STRESSES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  OBSERVATION  RECORD 

The  deformation  curves  (y)  at  a  certain  time  can  be  determined  from  the  calculated  displacement 
time  histories  [5]  for  both  longitudinal  (yL)  and  transverse  (yj)  directions.    These  curves  are 
approximated  using  Fourier  series  given  below: 

y  •  —  +  £  iii  cos  ijL_  (~)+  b<  sin  li-  (  —  )\  +  ^  cos  n(— ) 

'      2            '       T^^d  ^     ^  3  ''d          2         ^  d  ' 

where 

d  -  distance  between  two  adjacent  points, 

aj,  b^  =  coefficients  of  Fourier  series. 

Assuming  that  the  pipe  strain  is  equal  to  the  ground  strain,  the  axial  strain  (cl)  of  the  pipe 
can  be  computed  by  the  formula  e(_  »  dy|,/dx  and  the  axial  stress  by  ai  «  e|,E.   The  bending  strain  (e|>) 
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is  given  by      = -E-  — ti,  and  the  bending  stress  is  expressed  by  Ok  ■  eijE  (where  £  ■  modulus  of 
'  dx2 

elasticity  and  D  ■  pipe  diameter).  An  example  of  the  deformation  and  strain  curves  obtained  from 
the  above  procedures  4s  given  fn  figure  8* 

The  maximum  axial  and  bending  stresses  calculated  bettMen  points  A  and  C  Mbere  the  subsurface 
conditions  are  considered  uniform  along  the  observation  line  are  listed  in  table  2.  The  stresses 
bet^n  points  C  and  F.  where  the  subsurface  conditions  vary,  are  listed  In  table  3.   Roth  tables 
indicate  that  the  calculated  bending  stresses  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  calculated  axial 
stresses  in  all  cases.   The  ratio  of  the  maximun  axial  strain  to  the  maximum  surface  acceleration  Is 
defined  as  t  and  the  relationship  among  y,  the  epicentral  distance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  earthquake 
is  presented  in  figure  9.  Figure  9  shows  that  the  value  of  y  Is  in  proportion  to  the  epicentral 
distance  and  the  magnitude  of  the  earthquake  is  small  for  groups  (1)  and  (3)  earthquakes  mentioned 
before  for  the  reason  that  the  relative  displacement  between  two  adjacent  points  Is  small  because  the 
waves  were  pi^opagated  upward  from  the  baserock  to  the  observation  line.    On  the  other  hand,  the  waves 
In  group  (2}  earthquakes  were  propagated  mainly  through  the  subsoil  layer,  thus  resulting  in  larger 
values  of  the  pipe  stresses.  Angles  from  the  observation  line  to  the  azlmths  of  the  earthquakes  are 
shown  in  figure  10.  The  waves  in  group  (2)  earthquakes  have  reached  the  observation  line  from  nearly 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  causing  a  larger  ratio  of  z  Lmax/amax. 

The  results  Just  presented  suggest  that  the  relative  displacement  of  the  ground  Is  rotated  to 
the  path  and  direction  of  the  wave  propagation.    The  time  shift  (x)  along  the  observation  line  can  be 
calculated  by  the  cross-correlation  coefficent  and  the  phase  velocities  and  the  directions  of  the 
earthquake  waves  can  be  obtained  from  the  time  shifts.   The  result  of  the  computation  is  given  In 
figure  11.  This  figure  shows  that  the  direction  of  the  wave  propagation  was  not  along  the  observa- 
tion line  only.  The  directions  were  not  fixed  and  In  some  cases  were  even  .reversed.  This  phenomena 
can  be  exptained  by  the  reasons  that  the  paths  of  the  wave  propagation  with  respect  to  the  observa- 
tion tine  are  related  to  the  depth  between  the  ground  surface  and  the  baserock,  the  azimuths  of  the 
earthquakes,  and  so  on. 

Since  the  seismometers  were  installed  at  the  Interval  of  500  m,  it  is  impossible  to  catch 
earthquakes  with  apparent  wave  lengths  less  than  500  m.  Therefore,  the  wave  lengths  should  be 
confirmed.  Apparent  wave  velocities  (c)  along  the  observation  line  were  calculated  to  be  1.2  to 
10.1  km/s  as  shown  In  figure  12.  The  wave  lengths  were  then  calculated  from  the  equation  of  L  ■  c  T 
(where  T  ■  dominant  period  of  the  displacement  time-history)  and  were  varied  from  1.4  to  11.1  km. 
This  result  shows  that  the  earthquake  waves  with  wave  lengths  less  than  500  ffl  were  at  least  not 
dominant. 
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PIPE  STRESS  DERIVED  FROM  SEISKIC  DEFORmTION  METHOD 

The  seismic  deformation  method,  which  Is  another  method  used  to  compute  the  pipe  stress.  Is 
specified  in  the  Ordinance  of  Technical  Code  for  Petroleum  Pipeline.    The  indthenatical  model  of  the 
pipeline  In  this  code  is  taken  «s  a  rod  or  a  beam  on  an  elastic  foundation  to  analyze  the  defomatlon 
and  stress  of  the  model*  The  Input  earthquake  weves  are  assumed  to  be  sinusoidal.  The  axial  stress 
(vi)  and  the  bending  stress  («|>)  are  computed  using  the  following  equations: 

where 

Ug  •  amplitude  of  horizontal  ground  displacement  at  the  ground  surface, 
L  «  wave  length  of  earthquake  waves  in  the  subsoil  layer. 
^I*  ^2  ■  coefficients  determined  by  the  rigidities  of  the  pipe  and  the  ground  and  the  wave  length 
{Xj  m  X2  *  1>0  used  In  this  analysis). 

Pipe  stresses  derived  from  the  seismic  deformation  method  are  listed  in  tables  4  and  5.  The 
bending  stresses  are  not  included  in  the  tabuldtion  since  their  values  are  very  sfnsll  (less  than 
1  kgf/an^).   The  calculated  stresses  are  considerably  larger  than  the  stresses  from  the  observation 
records  (tables  2  and  3).  Ratios  (R)  of  the  calculated  stresses  to  the  stresses  from  the  observation 
records  are  shown  in  figure  13.   In  all  cases*  the  seismic  deformation  method  results  In  much  larger 
values  of  the  axial  stresses  than  those  obtained  from  the  observation  records.  lb«  value  of  R  is 
less  than  0.67  under  the  uniform  subsoil  condition.    Tn  the  case  of  group  (1)   earthquakes^R  Is  less 
than  0.1.     In  the  design  procedurr,  the  narthquake  waves  are  assumed  to  reach  the  pipeline  from  five 
directions  and  therefore  the  total  stress  should  be  multiplied  by  1.77  which  would  even  lower  the 
values  of  the  ratio  given  In  figure  13.  The  reasons  that  there  are  a  large  difference  in  R  values 
may  be  explained  as  follows:  (1)  the  wave  lengths  used  In  the  seismic  deformation  method  are  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  apparent  wave  lengths  calculated'from  the  observed  records;  and  (2)  the 
horizontal  displacement  amplitudes  used  In  the  seismic  deformation  method  are  larger  than  those 
obtained  from  the  observed  records. 

DYKAMIC  RESPONSE  ANALYSIS 
The  model  used  in  the  dlynamic  response  analysis  Is  shown  In  figure  14.  The  surface  layer  Is  cut 

into  slices  along  the  pipeline  axis  and  each  slice  is  420  m  wide,  50  m  thick,  and  40  to  60  m  high. 
Each  slice  is  represented  by  an  equivalent  mass-spring  system  and  the  masses  are  connected  to  each 
Other  along  the  pipeline  axis  by  springs  representing  the  rigidity  of  the  ground.   The  springs  of  the 
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rfvodel  are  assumed  to  be  linear  and  a  dainping  coefficient  of  0.05  is  assigned  because  the  maximum 
acceleration  in  the  records  Is  comparably  small. 

The  acceleration  records  obtained  at  the  downhole  accelerometers  are  used  as  Input  data.  These 
Input  acceleration  waves  (f(t))  are  assumed  to  travel  in  the  baserock  parallel  to  the  pipe  axis, 
i.e.,  the  input  record  is  expressed  as  f(t-d/c)  for  each  slice,  where  d  is  the  distance  from  the  end 
of  pipeline  to  i  certdin  nidss  and  c  is  the  velctity  of  the'  wave  propagation. 

Results  of  the  dynamic  response  analysis  are  shown  in  figures  15  and  16.    The  subsurface 
conditions  from  point  A  to  point  B  was  modeled  using  digitized  acceleration  time  history  of  TIA>17 
as  Input  data.  Figure  15  Indicates  that  the  velocity  of  the  Input  acceleration  t1me>history  was 
varied  from  a  range  of  250  m/s  to  almost  Infinity.  The  infinite  velocity  means  that  the  input 
acceleration  time-histories  are  entirely  the  same  for  every  mass  with  respect  to  times.  Dispersion 
of  the  velocity  of  the  wave  propciyat  on  with  respect  to  the  frequency  was  not  considered  in  the 
model.    Figure  1£  also  shows  that  the  value  of  the  response  displacement  along  the  observation  line 
at  the  ground  surface  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  velocity  and  becomes  almost  constant  when 
the  velocities  are  above  1.5  km/s.  An  apparent  wave  velocity  of  TIA>17  along  the  observation  line 
was  ebout  1.2  km/s.  The  corresponding  response  displacement  at  the  ground  surface  for  this  velocity 
was  0.36  cn  in  the  observation  records  and  0.23  cm  in  the  dynamic  response  analysis  (figure  15). 
Figure  16  indicates  that  the  tnaximum  pipe  stress  of  7.5  kgf/cm?  was  calculated  at  the  velocity  of 
1.5  km/s,  v/hich  ayrees  rather  well  with  the  maximum  axial  stress  from  the  observation  records  at 
about  9.8  kgf/cin2. 

COtiCLUSlONS 

Conclusions  obtained  from  the  study  presented  herein  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  pipe  stresses  developed  under  earthquake  loading  are  closely  related  to  the  properties  of 
the  earthquakes  (magnitude,  distance  of  epicenter,  depth,  etc.)  and  the  paths  and  the  directions  of 
the  wave  propagation.  The  ratio  of  the  maximum  stress  to  the  maximum  acceleration  at  the  ground 
surface  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  magnitude  as  welT  as  the  distance  of  the  epicenters  of  the 
earthquakes  used  in  the  analysis. 

2.  The  apparent  velocities  at  the  ground  surface  along  the  observation  line  vary  from  1.2  to  10.1 
km/s.    The  donnnant  wave  lengths  of  the  displacement  waves  are  in  the  range  of  1.4  to  11.1  km. 

3.  The  axial  stresses  calculated  by  the  seismic  deformation  method  are  larger  than  the  axial 
stresses  obtained  from  the  observation  records.   The  bending  stresses  evaluated  using  both  methods 
are  very  small. 
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4.    The  dynamic  response  analysis  whicti  uses  a  mss-sprlng  and  considers  the  wave  propagation  In  the 
baserocic  provides  a  good  method  to  correlate  the  characteristics  of  the  ground  surface  response  and 
the  pipe  stresses  from  the  observation  records. 
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Table  2.  Pipe  Stresses  from  the  Qbservatfon  (Points  A-C) 


No. 

Axial 

Stress 

Bending 

Stress 

Points 

(  Vnf  Jr m*^  ^ 
^        /  vt'i  ; 

T 

\.^J 

( kof /rm-^l 
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TIA-3 

A  -  e 

13.4 

37.97 

0.0082 

33.14 

B  -  C 

•15.1 

26.91 

TIA-6 

A  •  B 

7.1 

93.54 

0.0032 

96.50 

B  C 

fi.7 

Va  f 

34.M 

TIA-9 

A  -  B 
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0.0044 

11.64 

R  -  f 

7  fi 
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A  -  B 

5.0 
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87.S9 

R  -  r 

16  75 

TlA-17 

A  -  B 

-11.3 
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0.0054 

99.09 

B  -  C 

7  e 

70.85 
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A  -  B 

15.1 
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0.0075 
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B  -  C 

15.1 
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TIA-41 

A  -  P 

+  0.4 
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B  -  C 

+  n.R 

3.48 

TIA-&0 

A  -  B 

5.0 

55.53 

0.0004 
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B  -  C 

6.3 

53.00 
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Table  3.   Pipe  Stresses  from  the  (Kiservation  (Points  C-F) 


No. 

Axial  Stress 

Bending  Stress 

X 

M 

T 

(si 

(kqf/cm*) 

X 

(n) 

T 

(si 

TIA-3 

-36.1 
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0.019 
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Table  4.  Pipe  Stresses  (Points  A-c) 
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Table  5.    Pipe  Stresses  (Points  C-F) 
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Fig.  3    Soil  Condition  at  A  Point 
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ABSTRACT 

A  concise  and  up-to-daie  review  of  buckling  and  rupture  failure  in  pipelines  due  to  ground 
deformations  Is  presented.   It  is  sfiOMi  that.  In  comparison  to  surface  structures,  pipeline  systems 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  local  differential  movements  of  ground.   It  Is  noted  that  permanent 
differential  movements  may  be  caused  by  any  earthquake  and  that  the  movements  can  assume  a  variety  of 
patterns  depending  on  local  soil  conditions  and  the  presence  of  faults.  Therefore,  the  response  of 
buried  pipelines  to  permanent  ground  movement  is  an  important  part  of  lifeline  earthquake  engineering. 

INTRODUCTION 

During  an  earthquake,  permanent  differential  movements  of  ground  can  be  caused  by  faulting,  soil 
liquefaction,  slope  instahilHy  and  local  conpaction  of  the  ground  Fl,?].    Buried  pipelines  can  be 
damaged  either  by  permanent  movements  of  this  type  and/or  by  seisnic  ground  waves.    For  instance 
surface  faults,  landslides,  and  Incal  compaction  of  the  ground  In  the  1971  San  Fernando  Earthquake 
caused  the  rupture  and/or  buckling  failures  In  water,  gas,  and  sewage  Tines  [3,4,5]  with  high 
concentrations  of  pipeline  damage  along  the  Sylmar  segment  of  the  San  Fernando  fault  [6-8].  Similarly, 
the  1972  Managua  Earthquake  caused  surflclal  displacement  along  four  prominent  strike-slip  faults 
through  the  dovvn^ov/n  area  of  the  city  jnd  rearly  dll  water  mai'is  cross-ng  the  faults  ruptured. 
Although  relatively  old  and/or  corroded  pipelines  have  been  dar.idged  by  wave  propagation  [9],  seismic 
ground  shaking  alone  generally  cannot  be  expected  to  cause  any  major  rupture  and/or  buckling  failure 
In  properly  designed,  manufactured  and  Tald  out  welded  steel  pipelines  [10-13].   This  outcome  is  In 
complete  agreement  with  the  Investigation  of  Youd  [16].  After  exarnlnlng  the  1971  San  Fernando 
Earthquake  effects  In  detail,  he  concluded  that  strong  and  ductile  steel  pipelines  withstood  ground 
shaking  but  were  unable  to  resist  the  large  permanent  ground  deformations  generated  by  faulting  and 
ground  failures. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  permanent  differential  movements  nay  be  caused  by 
af^  earthquake  and  that  the  movements  can  assume  a  variety  of  patterns  depending  on  local  soil 
conditions  and  the  presence  of  faults.  Therefore,  the  response  of  burled  pipelines  to  permanent 
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ground  moveiKnt  is  an  important  part  of  lifeline  earthquake  engineering  and  its  investigation  is  in 
line  with  the  recammendations  of  a  number  of  conmittees  and  individual  researchers.   For  Instance, 
twan  [4]  listed  the  investigation  of  effects  of  large  soil  movement  on  piping  systems  as  a  high 

priority  subject.    The  ASCE  Technical  Council  on  Lifeline  Earthquake  Engineering  [15]  stated  several 
research  topics  that  deserve  innediate  jttention  in  the  engineering  cointnunity.    Among  them  are 
differential  ground  movements  and  fault  crossing  pipelines. 

PIPELINE  RESPONSE  TO  GROUND  FAILURE 

Pipeline  damage  is  directly  related  to  the  patterns  of  ground  movements.    For  example,  reverse 
oblique  faulting  along  the  Sylmar  segment  of  the  San  Fernando  Fault  Zone  caused  tridespread  compres- 
sion and  tension  failures  of  buried  pipelines  [$,6»34,40].  The  pattern  of  pipeline  damage  was  con- 
sistent with  the  patterns  of  tensile  and  compressive  ground  strains  by  Slenmons  [33]  and  Friedman  et 
a1.  [41]  as  characteristic  of  reverse-slip  faulting.   In  addition,  significant  features  of  the  damage 
pattern  also  were  related  to  the  effects  of  left  lateral  slip,  which  contributed  to  either  extension 
or  coiiipressioii  as  a  fuiiction  of  pipeline  orientation  [2,/, 34]. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  concurrent  tensile  and  compressive  distortions  are  associated  with 
secondary  earthquake  effects.   For  example,  lateral  spreading  caused  by  liquefaction  will  impose 
tension  and  pullout  distortion  near  the  boundaries  between  sliding  and  stable  ground.  At  the  same 
time,  severe  compressive  strains  and  buckling  may  be  imposed  in  the  central  position  of  the  mobile 
ground  as  soil  movements  tend  to  converge  Into  erosional  basins  or  tongue-like  patterns  of  mass 

translation.     Patterns  of  this  type  vcrc  observed  near  Juvenile  Hall  duriny  the  1971  San  Fernando 
Earthquake  [34,42,43],  where  substantial  deriacf^  to  Qas  transnisston  lines  was  reported  [26]. 
Furthermore,  lateral  spreading  during  the  1964  Alaska  Earthquake  caused  severe  buckling  of  bridges 
[44]  and  underscores  a  potential  siting  and  design  problem  for  pipelines  at  river  crossings  [34]. 

A  survey  of  damage  caused  by  the  1971  San  Fernando  Earthquake  indicates  that,  in  comparison  to 
surface  structures,  pipeline  systems  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  local  differentia!  movement.  The 
area  of  surface  fault  displacement  caused  by  the  earthquake  was  approximately  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  the  area  affoctrri  by  strong  ('round  sha'^'inc  [2,24].    fJovcrthel  ess ,  approximately  25  percent  of  all 
pipeline  breaks  in  the  area  of  strong  ground  shaking  occurred  at  or  near  fault  crossings  [1,2].  In 
addition,  the  earthquake  triggered  over  1,000  landslides  [5].  Block  movements  of  soil  along  the 
northwest  rim  of  the  Upper  Van  Norman  Reservoir  and  an  extensive,  tongue^like  spreading  of  soil  along 
the  reservoir's  eastern  shore  caused  severe  damage  to  water  and  gas  transmission  lines  [25-27]. 

The  surface  faulting  associated  with  the  1971  San  Fernando  Earthquake  occurred  mainly  on  a  left 
lateral  thrust  fault,  which  has  be«i  designated  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survaiy  (USGS)  as  ttie  San 
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Fernando  Fault  Zone  which  consists  of  four  individual  segments  of  the  fault  [1,7,28],  Among  them, 
the  Sylmar  segment  intercepted  the  largest  part  of  the  water  and  gas  transmission  and  dtstrlbutlon 
systems. 

Figures  la  and  lb  represent  a  schematic  view  of  the  Sylmar  segment  of  the  San  Fernando  Fault 
Zone  Including  damage  to  the  water  and  gas  mains  Cl,2].  Although  the  Sylmar  segment  was  roughly  1.8 
miles  long  In  the  east-west  direction,  the  figures  show  only  about  1  mile  of  the  segment  which  was 
located  In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  along  Its  eastern  end.   The  ground  displacements  on  the  Sylmar 

segment  occurred  within  a  zone  ranginf;  from  150  to  350  ft  in  width  [7].    The  broad  boundaries  of 
this  zone  are  shown  by  the  dashed  lines  in  each  figure.    Note  that  most  of  the  lateral  movement  and 
approximately  one-half  of  the  vertical  displacements  occurred  within  a  zone  ISO  ft  wide  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  fault  [1,6,7,24].   This  zone  Is  represented  by  the  ruled  area  in  each  figure. 

The  grotmd  north  of  the  Sylmar  segment  was  thrust  upward  and  left  lateraTly  (to  the  west)  along 
iruptures  dipping  70*  to  the  north  [1,24]-   The  general  sense  of  this  displacement  is  indicated  In 
figure  2  [1,2],  which  represents  an  ntiliqje  view  ci"  the  block  .Tiovement .    The  maximum  strike  and 
reverse  dip  slip  components  of  fault  movement  were  6.2  and  4.9  ft,  respectively  [24].    As  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  strike-slip  component  of  movement  caused  a  net  compression  of  the  northeast-trending 
lines  and  «  net  extension  of  the  northwest-trending  lines. 

The  distribution  of  movement  within  the  fault  zone  was  complex.   Frequently,  large  displacements 
were  concentrated  along  individual  scarps.  At  Comenta  Avenue,  a  30  ft  wide  shear  zone  showed  a 
total  of  1.5  ft  vertical  offset  and  6  ft  left  lateral  offset  [1.7].    However,  the  maximum  displace- 
ment across  individual  breaks  in  the  fault  zone  were  often  much  less  than  these.    Horizontal  shorten- 
ing across  the  zone  was  consistently  between  1.8  and  2.5  ft  £1,7].  As  shown  In  figure  3  [1,2],  the 
nature  of  the  ground  movements  within  the  actual  fault  zone  differ  substantially  from  that  outside 
the  zone*   Within  the  zone,  both  northwest-  and  northeast^trending  lines  were  compressed,  as  1nd1» 
cated  by  the  bd6k11ng  of  pipelines  at  all  orientations  and  by  the  offsets  of  pavement  slabs  [1,7,2$, 
27],    So«ne  northwest-trending  lines  that  failed  by  compression  within  this  zone  also  failed  by 
tension  imnediately  north  of  the  zone  [1,7]. 

The  mechanics  of  the  ground  deformation  within  the  zone  are  as  yet  unknown,  but  it  Is 
significant  for  the  analysis  of  pipeline  behavior  to  recognize  that  high  angle  thrust  faults  can 
generate  peraanent  ground  compressive  movements  in  all  directions,  even  though  the  faulting  may  show 
a  signff leant  component  of  str1(ce-s11p  movement  [1,2]. 

VMt  pipelines  In  the  San  Fernando  area  were  burled  primarily  In  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  at 
depths  between  2.5  and  S.O  ft.   The  operating  pressures  for  the  gas  and  water  distribution  lines  were 
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approxfiMtely  60  to  150  psi,  respectively.  A  detailed  $tu«^  of  the  damage  to  pipelines  was  reported 
in  a  number  of  references  [2,19,25-27].  A  brief  reference  will  be  made  here  regarding  the  damage  to 
gas  pipelines. 

As  shown  in  figure  lb.  the  gas  distribution  system  in  the  area  under  consideration  was  composed 
of  wclricd  steel  pipelines.    Individual  pipe  lengths  were  approximately  40  ft  service  lines,  typically 
3/4  to  1  in.  In  dlaRster,  connected  to  the  distribution  lines  through  welded  service  ties. 

Damage  occurred  at  similar  levels  of  Intensity  on  both  northeast^  and  northwest-trending  lines* 
Ruptures  occurred  rostly  by  buckling  and  twisting  of  the  steel  distribution  Tines,  although  In  many 
locations  service  ties  were  sheared  at  their  connections  with  the  mains.   Damage  was  extensive  In 
the  western  part  of  the  fault  segment  where  differential  ground  movements  were  largest.    Severe  danK 
age  was  sustained  by  a  16  in.  steel  transmission  line  on  Foothill  and  v'^jlcnoaks  Boulevards  [9,?5]. 
There  were  62  separate  breaks  in,  approximately   a  6  mile  length  of  this  transmission  line.    In  a 
number  of  sections  it  is  observed  that  the  16  in.  steel  pipe  buckled  under  the  compressive  forces, 
as  shoNn  In  figure  4  [25].  Failures  due  to  the  buckling  phenomenon  were  particularly  dominant  In 
transmission  lines  crossing  the  Sylmar  segment  of  the  fault. 

Table  1  sumnarlzes  the  various  causes  of  permanent  differential  ground  movement  [34].  Faults, 
for  example,  may  include  strike-slip  anci  dip-slip  components.    This  type  of  faullinf)  is  part f ci,  1  arly 
important  with  respect  to  the  pattern  of  ground  deformation  and  potential  level  of  daniage  r32-3b]. 
Liquefaction  distortions  have  been  classified  according  to  three  types  of  failure:    lateral  spread, 
flow  failure,  and  loss  of  bearing  capacity  [34,36].  Landslides  can  assume  a  variety  of  different 
forms.  Many  landslides  caused  by  earthquakes  are  characterized  by  gradual  changes  In  elevation 
punctuated  by  scarps  with  modest  offsets  ranging  from  several  Inches  to  1  or  2  ft  [34].  Maximum 
distortions  generally  are  concentrated  along  the  slide  margins  Mhere  movements  tend  to  replicate 
strike  and  nnrnal  slip  faulting  and  thus,  are  subject  to  many  of  the  same  modeling  techniques  that 
apply  for  surface  faults. 

In  recent  years,  a  few  Investigations  have  been  devoted  to  the  behavior  of  oil  pipelines  subject 
to  strike-slip  faulting  [37-29].  These  studies  have  shown  the  close  relationship  between  pipeline 
performance  and  key  variables  such  as  the  angle  of  pipeline/fault  intersection  end  the  frictional 
resistance  along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  pipe.   It  is  Important  to  note  that  these  investiga- 
tions have  dealt  only  with  the  tension  case.    Furthermore,  as  Indicated  by  O'Rourke  and  Trautmann 
[1,2],  they  do  not  address  the  pipelines  typical  cf  the  cas  and  water  distribution  systems. 

This  review  Indicates  the  need  and  the  Importance  of  a  research  program  to  analyze  the  buckling 
and  rupture  failures  of  buried  pipelines  due  to  permanent,  large  and  earthquake  Induced  ground 
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deformations.  At  present*  a  research  program  supported  by  a  grant^  fron  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  the  University  of  Tulsa  has  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  author. 
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Table  1.   Similar^  of  Earthquake-Induced  Permanent  Ground  Movements  [34] 


Fom  of  Permanent 
Ground  Moveiiient 

Faulting 


Liquefaction 


Landslides 


Specific  Nodes 
of  Failure 

Strike-slip 


Reverse-sl ip 

Norml-sllp 

Lateral  Spreads 

Flow  Failure 


Bearing  Capacity 
Loss 


Rock  Falls 


Relatively  Shallow 

Slumping  and  Sliding 
of  Soil 


Relatively  Deep 
Rotational  and  Trans- 
latlonal  Soil  Novenent 


SelSBic  Conpactlon 


Earthquakes 
During  Which 
Specific  Failure 
Modes  Caused 
Pipeline  Dawaae 

1906  San  Francisco, 
1931  Managua.  1940 
laiperlal  Valley.  1966 
Borrego  Mountain, 
1972  Managua 

1952  Kern  County, 
1971  San  Fernando 

1959  Hebgen  Lake 

1906  San  Francisco, 
1964  Alaska.  1971 
San  Fernando 

1957  San  Francisco. 
1964  Alaska 

1906  San  Francisco, 

1952  Kerr  County, 
1959  Hebgen  Lake 

1906  San  Francisco, 
T952  Kern  County, 
1959  Hchcen  Lake, 
1964  Alaska,  1971  San 
Fernando,  1972  Managua 

1906  San  Francisco, 

1952  Kern  County, 
1959  Hebgen  Lake, 
1964  Alaska,  1971  San 
Fernando,  1972  Managua 

1952  Kern  County, 
1959  Hebgen  Lake, 
1964  Alaska 

1957  San  Franc  sec 
1968  Borrego  Mountain 
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Tlfttn  2:    Block  diagram  of  San  Famando  fault  aotlon  U]. 


Flgura  3:    Relative  ground  displaeaaenta  aasoeiatad  with  San 
Fernando  faulting  [1]* 
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ABSTRACT 

Djrnamic  structural  testing  facilities  of  an  earthquake  engineering  laboratory  were  recently 
conpleted  in  March  1980  at  Tsukuba  by  the  Public  Horks  Research  Institute,  Ministry  of  Construction. 
Four  experiments  as  shown  In  table  1  were  conducted  so  far  using  the  facilities.   Outlines  of  the 
facilities  and  two  experiments  conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  of  19B0  using  the  facilities  are 
described. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  DYNAMIC  STRUCTURAL  TESTING  FACILITIES 
The  recently  completed  dynamic  structural  testing  facilities  were  developed  to  study  dynamic 
behavior  of  structural  members  and  soils  during  earthquakes.   Loading  tests  are  conducted  In  a  test 

pit  (20  m  X  lb  m  X  S  n)  using  actuators  v/ith  performance  specifications  shovm  in  tahle  ?.  and  fig- 
ure 1.    The  actuator  can  make  excitations  up  to  125  tons  with  displaceinent  amplitude  up  to  125  mm 
and  frequency  range  of  0  to  30  Hz  of  arbitrary  waves.   With  the  actuators,  static  and  dynamic  load- 
ing tests  of  large-scale  specimens  can  be  performed.  The  details  of  the  facilities  are  mentioned 
below* 

(1)  Buildings  (figures  2,  3,  7) 

The  testing  building  (nain  bulldina)  has  a  test  pit  (L.20  m  x  U.15  m  x  H.5  m)  embedded  below  the 
ground  level.    The  actuators  can  be  set  on  any  part  of  the  walls  of  the  pit.    It  also  has  an  opera- 
tion room,  data  recording  room,  data  processing  room,  data  connunication  terminal,  instrument  store- 
room, exhibition  room,  storeroom,  utility  room,  and  workshop. 

The  hydraulic  power  generation  annex  has  a  hydraulic  power  supply  and  electric  power  supply. 

(2)  Actuator  (table  2,  figures  1,  4) 

Two  actuators  are  Installed  in  the  pit.   Each  actuator  is  capable  of  ±125  t  of  maximum 
excitation.  ±125  mm  of  maximum  stroke  and  ±1  m/sec  of  maximum  velocity  with  the  frequency  range  of 
DC~30  Hz.   An  actuator  is  3  m  long  and  weighs  4  t. 
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The  hydraulic  power  Is  provided  by  the  t\ydrau11c  potier  supply  In  the  annex.  The  excitation  Is 
controlled  independently  for  ttio  actuators  by  the  control  system.   It  is  excited  by  an  analog  or 
digital  control  system. 

(3)  Hydraulic  Power  Supply  (figure  8) 

The  hydraulic  power  supply  Is  Installed  In  the  hydraulic  power  generation  annex.  The 
accumulators  (6  x  ?00  )  are  used  for  a  hfgh  velocity  test  (niaxlmuim  excitation  tine  is  10  sec.)-  The 
accumulators  are  released  for  the  long-time  durability  and  fatigue  test  in  which  only  the  oil  pumps 
(2  X  300  /min)  are  used.  The  capacity  of  the  hydraulic  power  supply  was  determined  to  make  the  large 
velocity  test  possible.    It  Is  operated  by  remote  control  from  the  operation  room. 

(4)  Control  System  (figures  S,  9) 

The  actuators  are  controlled  by  the  analog  or  digital  control  system.   The  excitation  can 
accomodate  sinusoidal,  trianq;jl ar,  rectannblar    ramp  waves  and  eanliquake  not'ons.    Sweep  excitation 
and  the  excitation  with  a  designated  power  spectrum  density  are  also  possible.    The  drive  Is  cor- 
rected, If  necessary,  by  comparing  the  excitation  with  the  expected  Input  motion. 

(5)  Data  Aqulsltlon  (figures  6,  9) 

The  data  aqulsltlon  system  has  32  channels  for  dynamic  data  and  126  channels  for  static  data. 
The  data  are  stored  In  the  disk  system  through  the  A/D  converter  and  the  digital  computer.  The  data 
are  compiled  and  analyzed  later  to  get  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  the  specimens. 

DYNAMIC  LOADING  TEST  FOR  ESTIMATION  OF  JOINT  STIFFNESS  OF  SUBMERGED  TUNNEL  SEGMENTS 

PREFACE 

For  the  further  and  efficient  developnent  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka  Pay  areas,  the  feasibility  studies 
of  the  arterial  highway  networks  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Construction. 

In  these  studies*  the  submerged  tunnel  method  Is  considered  to  be  the  most  feasible  one  In  order 
to  cross  shipping  routes.   The  geological  survey  shows  that  the  evaluation  of  the  earthquake  resis- 
tance of  the  tunnel,  especially,  that  of  the  joints  of  tunnel  elements  Is  critical  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method.   The  axial  force,  bending  moment,  and  shear  force  of  the  elements  greatly  depend 
on  the  dynamic  stiffness  characteristic  of  the  joints.    Therefore,  the  modeling  of  the  joints  Is 
critical  for  the  successful  application  of  the  computer  simulation  analysis. 

The  joint  consists  of  the  rubber  gasket,  PC  cables,  and  the  shear  key,  etc.   The  experiment  was 
performed  by  static  and  dynamic  loading  tests  to  Investigate  the  nonlinear  dynamic  response 
characteristics  of  the  rubber  gasket. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  SUBMERSED  TWHEL  WITH  RUBBER  GASKET  TYPE  JOINT 

Some  of  the  tunnels  which  have  the  joints  of  this  kind  are  the  Dalba  Tunnel  on  the  Kelyo  Line 
(1973-1980.  Tokyo),  the  Tokyo  Hariior  Tunnel  (1971-1976,  Tokyo),  the  Elbe  Tunnel  (1968-1973.  Hanburg). 

the  Rotterdam  Metro  lunrel  (1960-1968,  Ansterdam) ,  etc. 

EXCITATIOH  TESTS  FOR  ESTIMATIOH  OF  JOIHT  STliPFWESS  OF  SUBMERGED  TUMNEL  SEGMENT 

(1)  Model 

A  typicdl  cross  section  and  a  flexible  joint  of  the  submerged  tunnel  planntd  in    the  Tokyo  Bay 
area  are  shown  in  figure  1?.    The  basic  shape  of  the  rubber  gasket  used  m  the  test  was  the  Gina 
type  (figure  13).  The  model  of  the  rubber  gasket  was  determined  through  the  preceeding  tests  to 
have  the  length  and  the  width  of  30  cm  and  the  height  of  21  cm.  which  was  a  full  scale  model.  The 
hardness  of  the  body  was  60  degrees,  and  the  gasket  had  a  small  projection  on  the  top  and  the  bottom. 

(2)  Test  Apparatus 

An  actuator  was  attached  to  the  movable  wall  as  shown  in  figure  10.    Moreover,  in  order  to  keep 
the  axis  of  the  piston  rod  of  the  actuator,  it  was  fixed  horizontally  and  vertically  by  the  supporter 
as  shown  In  figure  11. 

(3)  Excitation  and  Measurement 

The  excitation  test  was  performed  by  compressing  the  gasket  by  the  sinusoidal  and  triangular 
exciting  patterns  after  compressing  the  gasket  to  the  predetermined  height.  100  to  57*5  percent  of 
the  original  height.  In  ?0  seconds. 

The  static  test  was  per formed  by  loading  the  gasket  by  compressing  to  tfie  sane  height  as  the 
exciting  test  in  30  seconds.    An  unloading  test  was  also  performed  for  the  same  duration. 

The  load  and  the  deformation  of  the  gasket  were  measured  by  «  load  cell  and  a  transducer  1n  the 
actuator  and  recorded  In  magnetic  discs  In  a  mini-computer  via  an  A/D  converter.  The  dynamic  and 
static  loading  and  unloading  curves  were  made  by  the  use  of  a  graphic  display.   Figure  14  shows  some 
examples  of  the  excitation  patterns. 

(4)  Te-^t  Result-^ 

The  dynannc  hardening  ratio  is  defined  by  equation  1. 

Rk«M  (1) 
KS  ' 

Where,  Kd  is  the  dynamic  spring  constant  (t/mm).  and  Ks  Is  the  static  spring  constant  (t/mm)  as 

defined  in  figure  15. 

Figure  16  shows  the  static  loading  and  unloading  curves.  As  shown  in  this  figure,  the  first 
loop  was  a  little  different  from  the  following  loops  which  seemed  to  be  Indifferent  to  the  repetition 
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of  loading  and  unloading.  Therefore,  we  used  the  loops  after  the  second  loading  In  the  calculation 
of  Ks. 

Figure  17  shows  Ks  for  the  compression  (height  decrease)  of  25,  30,  35,  40  percent,  etc.    It  is 
noted  that  the  static  spring  constant  increased  as  the  coflipression  increased.    Figure  18  shows  the 
hysteresis  curves  and  figure  19  shows  the  dynamic  spring  constant,  Kd.   Table  3  shows  the  spring 
constants  and  the  dynamic  hardening  ratio,  Mc.   It  Is  noted  from  these  results  that  In  the  cases  of 
displacement  control  tests,  the  dynamic  spring  constants  were  somewtiat  different  between  sInusoldaT 
and  the  triangular  exciting  patterns  and  ranged  from  1.62  to  6.27.  Effects  of  frequency  of  excita- 
tion showed  a  smM  effect  on  the  dynamic  spring  constant  and  the  dynamic  hardening  ratio,  a  Tittle 
higher  for  1.0  H?  than  for  C.5  Hz. 

In  the  case  of  the  load  control  tests,  the  results  showed  the  same  tendency  as  the  displacement 
control  tests,  however,  the  difference  of  compression  ratio  gave  a  little  higher  value  than  those  of 
the  displacement  control  test. 

The  changes  of  the  dynamic  spring  control  were  shown  In  figure  19  and  the  corresponding  dynamic 
hardening  ratios  were  shown  in  figure  20. 

The  principal  parameters  which  detemine  the  dynanic  spring  constant  were  the  compression  ratio, 
the  amplitude  of  dynanic  dtsplacentent  and  load,  etc.    The  larger  the  compression  or  the  smaller  the 
amplitude  of  dynamic  load  and  displacement  with  the  same  compression,  the  greater  the  spring  con> 
stent.  The  dlynamic  hardening  ratio  had  the  same  tendency  as  the  spring  constant. 

The  frequency  had  Tittle  effect  on  the  dynamic  spring  constant  and  the  dynamic  hardening  ratio. 

The  secant  of  the  unloading  curve  for  the  static  loading  test  gave  approximately  the  same  value 
of  the  dynanic  spring  constant.  [1,2] 

Several  possible  evaluation  methods  for  obtaining  the  dynamic  spring  constant  could  be  obtained 
from  the  test  results  as  follows: 

A:   A  method  In  which  the  constant  is  estimated  from  the  expected  compression  ratio  and  the 
aiqpHtude  of  dynamic  load  and  displacement. 

B:  A  method  In  which  the  constant  Is  estimated  from  the  dynamic  spring  constant  and  the  dynamic 
hardening  ratio. 

C:    A  method  in  which  the  constant  is  estimated  by  talcing  t^e  secant  on  the  unloading  curve 
obtained  by  the  static  test  corresponding  to  the  expected  amplitude  of  load  and  displace- 
ment. 

Method  A  gave  the  best  fit  and  methods  B  and  c  were  almost  as  good.   In  the  case  of  methods  B 
and  C,  the  static  loading  and  unloading  curves  were  approximated  as 
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P  «  a><0, 

where,  P  Is  load  (tons),  «  Is  displacement  (mm),  and  «,  0  are  coefficients  of  the  approximation  carve. 
«  and  B  were  obtained  as  values  of  0.97-5.47  x  10^  and  3.71'-4.19  as  shown  in  figure  21.   The  values 

of  the  r;yfia:nic  sprinc  constants  evaluated  by  nethods  A,  B,  and  C  are  shown  in  table  4.    It  1s 
considered  that  the  laethod  B  Is  the  most  effective. 
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REVERSED  CYCLIC  LOADING  TEST  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BRIDGE  PIER  MODELS 


It  Is  desirable  to  consider  the  non-Hnear  characteristics  and  ductility  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  bridge  pier  In  Its  earthquake-resistant  design. 

The  following  describes  the  results  of  model  loading  tests  of  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge  pier 
to  Investigate  Us  seismic  behavior  to  the  ultimate  state. 

OUTLIWE  OF  THE  EXPERIHEIff 

Reversed  cyclic  loading  tests  of  the  models  of  a  Ban-no-su  Bridge  pier  In  KoJIma-Saka-lde  Route 

of  Honshu- Shi koku  Bridge  were  conducted.   Ban-no-su  Bridge  Is  a  double  deck  bridge  for  a  highway  and 
u  rdilway,  and  its  pier  columns  are  divided  into  upper  and  lower  columns  as  shown  in  figure  22.  For 
this  kind  of  a  structure,  detailed  studies  on  seisnic  behavior  of  the  upper  column  subjected  to 
earthquake  excitations  In  the  transverse  direction  are  needed  in  the  earthquake-resistant  design. 
For  this  reason,  model  loading  tests  of  the  upper  column  of  the  reinforced  concrete  pier  Mere 
conducted. 

Scales  of  the  mdels  used  In  the  experiment  were  1/(4^  for  six  specimens  and  1/4  for  one 

specimen.  Conditions  of  the  models  were  determined  as  shown  In  table  5  and  figures  23~30  to  investi- 
gate seisnic  behavior  of  the  actual  bridge  column  and  effects,  of  the  assuned  structural  conditions  on 
aseismic  performances  of  the  column. 

A  lateral  load  was  applied  to  the  column  models  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  superstructure. 
The  input  was  controlled  by  load  up  to  the  reinforcement  yield  point  and  by  the  displacement  after 
that.    In  the  case  of  load^controlled  input,  load  was  increased  step  by  step,  and  load  was  returned 
to  zero  for  each  step.   In  the  case  of  dIsplacement-controTTed  input,  the  Input  displacement  was  N 
&Q  (^o-   calculated  yield  displacenent  of  the  basic  model.  M  =  1.2,3,^,5),  and  the  repeat  of  the 
sane  displacement  input  was  three  tines  for  No.  1  model  (one-directional  loading)  and  ten  times  for 
other  models  (reversed  loading).    Figure  31  are  the  photos  of  the  experiment. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 

Yield  load,  ultimate  Toad,  yield  displacement,  ultimate  disjildcement ,  and  potential  energy  of 
the  column  models  obtained  by  the  loading  tests  are  shown  In  table  6.   Load-displacement  curves 
obtained  by  the  one-directional  (No.  1)  and  reversed  (No.  3)  loading  tests  are  shown  In  figures  32 
and  33.    In  the  load-displacement  curve  of  the  basic  model  (No.  3),  load  increased  even  after  longi^ 
tudlnal  reinforcements  had  yielded,  and  it  became  maximum  (ultimate  Toad)  when  Input  displacement  was 
2~3  <o.    The  ultimate  load  of  the  basic  model  was  2(hi0  percent  larger  than  the  yield  load.  After 
that,  load  decreaseo  to  the  level  of  yield  load  when  input  displacement  was  4^5  (ultimate 
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displacement).    When  loading  was  repeated  with  the  sane  displacement,  load  decreased  reraarkably  by 
the  first  loading  cycle  and  did  gradually  by  subsequent  loading  cycles.   The  stiffness  at  the  yield 
point  decreased  to  1/3^1/4  of  the  Initial  stiffness.  The  shape  of  the  hysteresis  loop  was  spindle- 
shape  at  the  Initial  stage  and  shifted  to  an  inverse-S  shape  as  the  Input  dlspTacement  became  large 
and  the  cycle  of  loading  Increased. 

Final  destruction  nodes  of  each  model  are  shown  In  figure  34.   In  the  case  of  one«d1 recti onal 
loading  (No.  1  riodel),  cracks  occurred  at  the  base  of  the  column  at  first,  hut  the  sMCinrn  finally 
failed  in  shear  by  the  crack  which  developed  diagonally  from  the  hunch.    The  specimen  with  Urge- 
dfameter  longitudinal  reinforcement  and  without  side  reinforcement  (No*  4  model)  also  failed  1n 
shear*   Other  models  failed  In  bending  at  the  base  of  the  column. 

Load-dlsplaccnent  envelope  curves  of  the  first  loading  cycle  (n  •  1)  are  shown  In  figure  35. 
Comparisons  of  aselsmic  performance  of  the  column  models  are  shown  In  figures  36^0. 

The  yield  load  and  the  ultimate  load  of  the  one-directional  loading  model  (No.  I  model)  and  the 
reversed- loading  basic  model  (No.  3  model)  were  about  the  same.    But  the  ultimate  displacement  of  No. 
3  model  was  40  percent  of  that  of  the  No.  1  model.    By  reversed  loading,  displacement  ductility  ratio 
(ultimate  displacement  <u/y^c1<'  displacement  iy)  decreased  to  l/2rl/Z  of  that  by  one-directional 
loading  (figure  36). 

As  for  the  effects  of  the  hunch  at  the  base  of  the  upper  colunn,  the  yield  load  and  the  ultimate 
load  of  the  model  with  a  hunch  (No.  3  model)  were  2(h30  percent  larger  than  those  of  the  model  without 
a  hunch  (No.  2  model).    The  ultimate  displacement  of  both  models  were  about  the  sane.    The  displacement 
ductility  ratio  of  both  the  models  in  the  hunch-comparison  direction  were  about  the  same,  too.  But 
the  displacement  ductility  ratio  of  the  model  with  a  hunch  was  10~20  percent  smaller  than  that  of  the 
model  without  a  hunch  In  the  hunch-tension  direction  because  of  larger  yield  displacement  of  the 
former  model  than  the  latter  model  (figure  37). 

Comparing  the  test  results  of  the  model  with  large-diameter  longitudinal  reinforcements  and 
without  reinforcement  (No.  4  model)  and  those  of  the  basic  model  (No.  3  model),  the  former  failed  In 
shear  at  the  upper  part  of  the  column,  while  the  latter  failed  in  bending  at  the  base  of  the  column. 
No.  4  model  was  about  10  percent  snialler  in  yield  load,  about  20  percent  snaller  in  ultimate  load, 
and  about  40  percent  smaller  in  displacement  ductility  ratio  than  the  No.  3  model. 

As  for  the  effects  of  an  axial  load,  the  model  with  an  axial  load  corresponding  to  the  dead  load 
of  the  superstructure  (No.  7  model)  was  about  20  percent  larger  In  yield  load,  about  10  percent  larger 
In  ultimate  load,  but  10*20  percent  smaller  In  displacement  ductility  ratio  than  the  model  without  an 
axial  load  (No.  3  model)  (figure  38). 
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Comparing  the  test  results  of  the  SKC  model  (No.  6  model)  and  the  RC  model  (No.  3  model),  the 

"20  percent  larger  fn  yfeld  and  ultimate  loads  than  the  latter.  This  Is  because  the 
actual  strength  of  the  steel  frame  was  larger  than  the  nominal  strength,  while  the  SRC  model  was 

designed  based  on  the  nominal  strength.  The  SRC  model  and  the  RC  model  can  be  said  to  have  had 

similar  aselsmic  performances  after  all  (figure  39). 

In  the  case  of  SRC  models,  the  model  with  studs  on  steel  frames  below  the  base  of  the  column 
(No.  6  model)  and  the  model  without  studs  (No.  5  model)  had  similar  aseismic  performances  (figure 
40).    This  Is  because  of  small  Influence  of  the  pu11ed>out  of  steel  frames. 

Equivalent  damping  factors  (h)  obtained  from  the  hysteresis  loops  were  h  '  0.02~0.04  at  the 
displacement  amplitude  of  Cq,  h  •  O.Qfi-'O.IO  at  2fio,  and  h  »  O.llhO.13  at  amplitude  larger  than  »q. 

ANALYTICAL  INVESTIGATIOMS 

Calculated  and  measured  1oad«d1sp1acement  envelope  curves  of  n  ■  1  for  the  one-directional 
loading  model  (No.  1  model)  and  the  basic  model  (No*  3  model)  were  compared  as  mentioned  below.  The 
following  1$  the  calculation  procedure  of  a  load'dlsplacement  curve. 

Divide  the  upper  column  Into  m-e1ements  In  the  axial  direction.    Calculate  bending  moment  Nct 
My,  My  and  curvature       ^y>  *u      ^^^^  elenent  at  the  cracking,  yield,  and  ultimate  states  to  obtain 
M-#  relationships  as  shown  in  figure  41.       and      can  be  calculated  by  equation  (2). 

-  H(Cb,  ^  N  ) 

where, 

obt^  bending  tensile  strength  of  concrete 
N:  axial  load  to  the  element 
Ag,  ig:   equivalent  sectional  area  atid  equivalent  moment  of  Inertia  of  area 

W:    section  modulus 

E^:    Young's  modulus  of  concrete 

For  the  calculation  of  Ny,  4y*  Nu»      iy,  divide  each  element  Into  n-small  elements  and  obtain 

the  strain  of  each  small  element  assuming  the  stress  and  strain  to  be  constant  within  the  small 

element.  Using  the  obtained  strain,  obtain  the  corresponding  stress  by  stress-strain  curves  as 

assumed  in  figure  42  and  the  neutral  axis  satls^lng  equations  (3)  and  (4) 

n  n 
N  -  s        'AAci  +  ^  osl'^l  (3) 
1-1  i-l 
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n  n 
1*1  1*1 

N,  M:   axial  load  and  bending  mnent  to  the  element 

<^c1  •  '^sl-    stress  of  concrete  and  reinforcements  In  the  small  element 
Mg^,  Mj^:    sectional  areas  of  concrete  and  reinforcements  in  the  small  eleiDent 

X|:   distance  fron  concrete  or  reinforcements  of  the  snail  elenent  to  the  neutral  axis 
Calculate  bending  nmnent  by  equation  (4)  and  curvature  by  aquation  (S) 

'« 

where, 

Cqq:    extreme  fiber  strain 

Xq:    distance  from  the  compressive  edge  of  concrete  to  the  neutral  axis 
Obtain  My,  «y  assuirtng  the  yield  strain  of  relnforcenents  as     «  o^/E$         yield  strength 

of  a  relnforeenent,        Young's  modulus  of  a  relnforcenent)  and  t^.      assuiHng  the  ultlatate  strain 

of  concrete  as     ■  0.0035. 

Calculate  lateral  dlsplaceMant  caused  by  the  bending  defomatlon  of  the  upper  colum  by  equation 

(6). 

^1        '  , 


«1  ■  /    edy  •  E  _J_Jii.Ay^  , 
0  J«2^  J"^ 

6j  =  /     *dy  -   E  -2yt-i.Ay  . 


(«) 


Mhere, 


5j:   deflection  of  sect1on-1  of  y^-dlstant  fron  the  base  of  the  upper  colum 
Sj,  ej_^:   rotation  angles  of  Jth  and  J-lth  sections  from  the  base  of  the  upper  column 
Ayj.^:   distance  between  J-lth  and  jth  sections  from  the  base  of  the  upper  column 

Rotation  at  the  base  of  the  upper  column  was  measured  In  the  experiment.   Analytic  models  as 
shown  In  table  7  were  used  for  the  calculation  of  a  P-8  curve  to  take  the  rotation  Into  consideration. 

Estimated  load-displacement  curves  at  the  loaded  point  of  the  column  fay  the  analytic  models 
above  mentioned  are  shown  In  figures  43*46  where  measured  ones  are  also  represented* 

In  Case  A  In  which  the  upper  column  was  fixed  at  the  base,  the  estimated  yield  displacement  was 
45  percent  of  the  measured  one  in  the  hunch-compression  direction  and  40  percent  of  that  in  the  hunch- 
tension  direction.   Displacement  caused  by  the  rotation  at  the  base  of  the  upper  column  was  35  percent 
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of  the  measuriNl  total  displacement  In  the  hunch-conpresslon  direction  and  30  percent  of  that  In 
the  hunch-tension  direction  In  the  experiment.  This  Indicates  the  Importance  of  taking  the  rotation 
Into  consideration  In  the. estimation  of  the  displacement.   When  the  estimated  displacement  was 
corrected  by  the  measured  rotation.  It  became  60  percent  of  the  measured  total  displacement  In  the 

hunch-compress  ton  direction  and  70  percent  of  tliat  in  the  hunch-tension  direction.    Estiriiitec!  load- 
displacement  curves  after  the  yield  [lOln*  differed  froiri  the  measured  ones.    The  estimated  ultimate 
displacement  of  the  basic  model  (No.  3  model)  is  about  a  half  of  the  measured  one  (figure  43). 

In  Case  B  In  which  the  hunched  column  was  extended  to  the  footing,  the  estimated  yield  d1s« 
placement  was  small  in  the  hunch-compression  direction  and  large  In  the  hundi-tenslon  direction  as 
compared  with  the  measured  yield  displacement.   In  this  model,  meirtbers  below  the  base  of  the  upper 
column  yielded  before  those  at  the  base  of  the  column  did  by  the  hunch-tension  load  (figure  44).  In 

Case  C  and  Case  D,  the  estii.iated  rotation  angle  9    subjected  to  the  one-directional  load  and 
20  considering  the  effect  of  reversed  loading  were  used  to  estimate  the  displacement.  As  for  a  load- 
displacement  curve,  Case  0  (<•«)  In  the  hunch-compression  direction  and  Case  0  (-26)  In  the  hunch- 
tension  direction  gave  good  agreement  with  the  measured  curve  (figures  4S,  46). 

For  a  more  precise  estimation.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  shear  deformation  and  the  effect  of 
the  concentration  of  craclcing  In  the  calculation  of  displacement.   Moreover,  it  Is  necessary  to 
investigate  the  stress-strain  relationship  of  concrete  and  reinforcement,  bendintj  moment-curvature 
relationship,  and  effects  of  side  reinforcement  and  confining  reinforcement  to  estimate  a  load- 
displacement  curve  after  the  yield  point  more  precisely. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  the  model  loading  tests  of  an  upper  column  of  the 
Ban-no-su  Bridge  pier  of  Honshu-Shlkoku  Bridge. 

(1)  Stiffness  of  the  reinforced  concrete  column  decreases  by  the  cracking.   Stiffness  at  the  yield 
stage  is  l/Jrl/A  of  the  Initial  stiffness. 

(2)  Kaxlimim  strength  of  the  column  is  Ith'SO  percent  larger  than  the  yield  strength. 

(3)  Displaceneni  ductility  ratio  CLiltindte  displ  acoinrnt/yield  displacement)  of  the  colunm  is  10 
when  subjected  to  one-directional  (hunch-cunpression  direction)  loads  and  4  when  subjected  to 
reversed  loads.   Reversed  loading  makes  the  ductility  ratio  decrease  to  1/^1/3  of  that  by 
one-directional  loading. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  reversed  cyclic  loading  with  the  same  displacement,  load  decreases  remarkably  by 
the  first  cycle  of  loading  and  decreases  gradually  by  the  following  cycle  of  loading. 
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(5)  The  shape  of  the  liysteresis  loop  Is  spindle-shaped  at  the  Initial  stage  and  shifts  to  an 
Inverse-S  shape  as  the  Input  displacement  becomes  large  and  the  c^ycle  of  loading  increases. 
The  equivalent  damping  factor  of  hysteresis  damping  of  the  column  Is  h  >  O.OS^O.OS  at  the  yield 
stage  and  h  =  0.1(h0.13  after  the  yield  of  reinforcement. 

(6)  The  load-displacement  envelope  curves  until  the  maximum  load  in  the  case  of  one-directional 
loading  and  reversed  loading  are  almost  the  same.   After  the  maximum  load,  the  load  decreases 
more  renarkedly  In  the  case  of  reversed  loading  than  In  the  case  of  one-dlrecttonal  loading  as 
the  Input  displacement  Increases. 

(7)  A  hunch  at  the  base  of  the  upper  colum  makes  the  yield  load  and  the  ultimate  load  2O>'30 
percent  larger  than  those  of  the  column  without  a  hunch.  The  hunched  column  was  destroyed  by 
bendlng-fail ure  in  the  experiment,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  the  possibility  of  shear-failure 
becomes  large  by  the  hunch. 

(8)  The  colwn  with  large-diameter  longitudinal  reinforcements  and  without  side  reinforcements 
failed  In  shear  at  the  upper  part,  and  Its  strength  and  ductility  were  rather  small. 

(9)  Hhen  an  axial  load  corresponding  to  the  dead  load  of  the  superstructure  Is  applied,  yield  load 
and  ultimate  load  Increase  20  percent  and  10  percent  respectively,  and  ductility  becomes  ItfZO 
percent  less  than  those  without  an  axial  load. 

(10)  Aseisnic  performance  of  RC  and  SRC  columns  are  almost  the  same. 

(11)  Effect  of  studs  at  the  base  of  the  upper  column  to  prevent  pull  out  of  steel  frames  was  small 
In  the  experiment. 

(12)  Rotation  of  the  upper  column  by  the  pullout  of  longitudinal  relnforceioent  at  the  base  of  the 
column  was  observed.   This  rotation  caused  35  percent  of  the  displacement  at  the  top  of  the 
column  In  the  hunch-compression  direction  and  30  percent  of  that  In  the  hunch>tens1on  direction 

in  the  experiment. 

(13)  Difference  between  estimated  and  measured  values  of  the  yield  load  and  the  ultimate  load  was 
within  15  percent  of  the  measured  values  for  the  first  cycle  of  loading.   Further  investigations 
are  needed  to  consider  the  effects  of  reversed  loading  and  an  axial  load. 

(14)  A  load-displacement  envelope  curve  up  to  the  yield  point  can  be  estimated  by  the  method 
described  unddr  Analytical  Investigations  with  the  assumption  of  rotation  at  the  base  of  the 
column.   But  a  load-displacement  envelope  curve  after  the  yield  point  can  not  be  estimated 
precisely  by  the  method.    Further  investigations  are  needed  on  stress-strain  relationship  of 
concrete  and  reinforcement,  effects  of  confining  reinforcements,  axial  loads,  and  reversed 
cyclic  loading,  etc. 
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Table  1.    Experiinents  Using  the  Dynamic  Structural  Testing  Facility 


Fiscal  Year 

Experiment 

1980 

(1)   Dynamic  Loading  Test  for  Estimation  of  Joint  Stiffness  of  Submerged  Tunnel 
Segments 

Scale  of  the  Kodel    :  1/1 

input                  :  sifnisotaai  waves 

(2)   Reversed  Cyclic  Loading  Test  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Bridge  Pier  Models 

Scale  of  the  Model    :  1/(4/?).  1/4 

Input                    :  Statical ly^reversed  cyclic  loading 

1981 

(3)  Dynamic  Loading  Test  on  Selsnric  Behavior  of  Water  Supply  Pipes 

Scale  of  the  Model    :  1/1 

inpui                    :  oinusoioai  iraves 

(4)   Dynariic  Loc-ding  Test  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Bridge  Pier  Models 

Scale  of  the  Model    :  1/4^1/6 

Input                   :  Sinusoidal  waves 
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Table  2.   Main  Specifications  of  the  Actuator 




Item 

Perfonnances 

(1)  Mdxlntufit  Excitdtion 

-  l<:3  t/1  Actuator 

(2;  Naximum  stroke 

+         IOC  MM 

(3)  Naxfmim  Speed 

*■  1  n/sec 

(4)  Frequency  Range 

DC     30  Hz 

(5)  Excitation  Motions 

 -.  . —          -  -.. 

Sinusoidal  Waves 
Triangular  Waves 
Rectangular  Uaves 
Ranp  Waves 
Earthcjualce  Hbtions 

(6)  Mdxiniuni  Excitation  Time 

iO  sec  (At  Maximum  Velocity) 

\/ )  Lontroi  OT  input  notions 

Analog  uontroi  ana  uigitai  uontroi 

(8]  Control  Item 

Acceleration,  Velocity  or  Displacement 

(9)  Exciter 

Electro-lqfdrtulle  Servo  System 

(10)  ({ydraulic  Power  Supply 

Main  Pump  300  /min  x  2  with  200  /lO  sec  x  6  Accumulators 
(3  Accumulators/l  Actuator)  x  2 
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T«bl«  3.   OyriMilc  Spring  ConsUnt  «nd  Dyniintc  Hirtenlng  Ratio 


I                               DftplacfMut  Cantrel  | 

Not* 

1  1 

1  Input 
1  Motion 
I 
1 

Conpresslon 

Ratio 

(X) 

Dynami  c 
□  isplacciient 
IViTipl  1  tude 
(nm) 

Kd 

1 

1 

0.&  Mz 

1 .0  Hz 

0.5  Hi 

1  .0  Hz 

*^dt  OimMrc 

1 

Sfouwfdit  1 
Itaw 

30.0 

(ton/B) 
1.170 

(tM/n) 
2.103 

1.70 

1.01 

0 

i.m 

!.«» 

1.S1 

1 

"k:    Dynamic  1 

31.6 

2 

1.W0 

2.O0O 

1.80 

1.64 

Hardening 
OatiD 

1 

8 

1.742 

1.821 

1.34 

1 

1.40 

3S.0 

2 

3.140 

3.240 

1.74 

1.80 

B 

2.627 

?.663 

1.4« 

1.48 

37. S 

2 

4.08S 

4.306 

1.41 

1.46 

8 

2.866 

2.863 

0.99 

0.99 

40.0 

2 

5.995 

6.445 

1.87 

2.01 

Tr1n|Hl*r 

30.0 

t 

2.004 

2.06S 

1.02 

2.02 

 »— 

4.630 

1.47 

1.40 

32.5 

1  2 

2.«M 

2.166 

1.02 

1 

8 

1.810 

1.872 

1.40 

1.44 

35.0 

2 

3.215 

3.405 

r"  n 

1 .79 

1.89 

 '— 

?.149 

2.320 

1.19 

1.29 

37.5 

r 

4.313 

4.453 

1.49 

1.54 

1  s 

2.739 

2.SSS 

0.97 

0.99 

1 

40.0       1  2 

6.260 

i  1.06 

I  1.06 

load  Control 

1  1 

1                  1  Dynamic 
Input      1  Conpresslon  |  Load 
Notion     1      Ratio      I  Anlttudt 

1       (»)       1  Ctoul 

1  1 

1 

Ktf          1  >k 

O.S  Hz 

1.0  Hi 

1 

O.S  Hz 

1.0  Hz 

30.0        1  iO 

iXm/ml 

iton/m) 
1.626 

1.44 

1.40 

35.0 

0 

t,9t» 

1  2.MI 

1.6C 

1.66 

1 

1  16 

2.455  1  2.576 

1.36 

1.43 

1 

1  8 

|_  8.497 

8.303 

2.66 

1  2.59 

1  40.0 

1 

1  16 

7.219 

7.442 

2.26 

2.33 

Triaiifultr 

1       30.0        j  8 

1.601 

1.696 

1.46 

1.&4 

1       35.0        1  8 

2.992 

3.167 

1.66 

1.76 

1      40.0        1  0 
I  » 

0.260 

0.6M 

2.00 

2.70 
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Table  4.  Oyiunric  Spring  Constant  Estlmted  by  Each  Evaluation  Method 


Conpresslon 
Ratio 
it) 

DynaMic  Spring  Constant 

Note 

Evaluation  Method 
A 

Evaluation  Method 
B 

Evaluation  Method 
C 

30 

l.S 

1.8 

1.4 

32.5 

1.7 

2.3 

1.7 

35 

2.6 

2.9 

2.4 

37.5 

3.9 

3.6 

3.0 
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Table  5.  Test  Cases 


1 

Hodel 

1 

Test  Conditions 

No.  1      l/(4/Z)  one-directional  loading  nodel 

One- directional  loading,  other  conditions  are 
the  same  as  basic  modal 

No.  2      1/(4^  witliout  hunch  nodal 

Nithout  hunch,  other  conditions  are  the  sane 

as  b«5lc  model 

No.  3       1/(4/7)  basic  model 

Same  structural  conditions  as  the  actual 
bridge  (main  relnforceient  *  D13«  reversed 
cyclic  loading) 

No.  4      l/(4/zl  1arg»-<t1aatter  relnforceaent, 
trfthOHt  side  relnforcenent 

Large-dlawrter  relnfercenent  and  without  side 

reinforcement  (main  relnforCOMent  -  D29, 
reversed  cyclic  loading) 

No.  5      l/(4/n  SRC  -  withoat  stud  Model 

SRC  Mitheat  stud  (CT  shape  steel  *  D13  reln- 
forccMent*  reversed  cyclic  loading) 

No.  6       1/14/Z)  SRC  -  Mlth  Stud  model 

SRC  with  stud  (CT  shape  steel     D13  reln- 
forcenent,  reversed  cyclic  loading) 

Mo.  7       1/4  mdel 

Same  structural  conditions  as  the  actual 
bridge  (main  reinforcement  -  D13,  reversed 
cyclic  loading) 

Note:  Axial  load  of  118  t  corresponding  to  the  dead  load  of  the  superstructure  was  applied  to 
1/4  model,  but  no  axial  load  was  applied  to  1/(4V?)  models. 
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Fig.  2   Earthquake  Engineering  Laboratory 


Fig.  3  Inside  of  the  Earthquake  Engineering 

Laboratory  (Tejt  Pit) 


Fig.  4  Actuator 
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Fig.  10  Movabia  Wall 
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REPORT  OF  THE  URAKAMA-OKI  EARTHQUAKE  OF  MARCH  21 ,  1982 


ToniOfliitsu  Yasue.  Toshio  Iwasaki,  Yasushi  Sasaki, 
Hfdeya  Asantims  and  Takeo  Nakajlma 

Public  Ubrks  Research  Institute 
Ministry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

On  Sunday  niornlng,  March  21 .  1982,  a  severe  earthquake  of  magnitude  7.3  on  the  Richter  Scale  hit 

IJrakawa-oki .  off  Urakawa    thp  southern  part  of  lict.kaido  Island  in  Japan.    This  report  briefly 
describes  an  outline  of  the  earthquake  and  damage  to  civil  engineering  structures  due  to  the 
Urakawa-okl  Earthquake  of  March  21 ,  1982. 

OUTLINE  OF  EARTHniJAXE 

From  the  report  of  the  Japan  Meteorological  Agency  (i]HA)[l],  the  outline  of  the  earthquake  Is 
sumnarlzed  as  follows: 

1)  Date  and  Time:    11:32  a.m. »  Sunday,  March  21,  1982 

2)  Magnitude  (Richter  Scale) :  7.3 

3)  Epicenter:   20  km  off  Urakawa,  150  km  south-east  from  Sapporo,  42.rfJ,  H2*6*E 

4)  Depth:    10  km 

5)  JMA  Intensities:   6  -  Urakawa 

4  -  Tomakomai,  Sapporo,  Otaru,  iMamizawa,  Hiroo,  Kuehan,  and  Obihlro 
3  -  Kushiro,  Asahlkaura,  Muroran  Hakodate,  Aomori,  and  Horloka 

Figure  1  Illustrates  the  epicenter  and  JHA  Intensities  at  various  locations  reported  by  the  JMA. 
Figure  2  Is  a  detailed  map  showing  epicenters  of  aftershocks,  as  Mell  as  the  main  shock  epicenter, 
obldined  fror  d  densely  instrumented  network  of  the  Science  Department  of  Hokkd^du  University  [2]. 
From  figure  2  it  is  seen  that  the  epicenter  is  located  off  Mitsuishi  about  15  km  west  from  Urakawa, 
and  the  depth  is  about  3Q  ki»* 

StrongHMition  accelerographs  recorded  accelerations  at  several  locations.    Table  1  tabulates 
typical  values  of  peak  accelerations  on  grounds  and  structures.   The  locations  and  peak  accelerations 
are  also  shown  in  figures  3  and  4.  Unfortunately,  no  record  was  available  near  the  epicenter.  The 
largest  acceleration  (about  300  gals)  was  triggered  at  Hiroo,  about  60  km  east  from  the  epicenter. 
At  Horoman  Bridge  located  about  40  km  east  from  the  epicenter,  the  peak  value  was  only  about  80  gals 
(uncorrected  value  obtained  from  SMAC-B2  type  accelerograph).   Peak  accelerations  at  Sapporo  City 
were  also  about  70  gals. 
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DAMGE  STATISTICS 

Table  2  indicates  the  general  damage  statistics  to  persons  and  various  facilities.  It  is  seen 
from  this  table  that  no  one  uas  killed,  21  were  seriously  Injured,  and  146  were  slightly  injured.  ■■ 

Most  Injuries  were  caused  hy  the  overturning  of  furniture  and  scalds  due  to  the  overturning  of 

kettles  containing  boiliny  wdLer.    As  for  public  facilities,  damage  to  highways,  bridges,  ports,  and 
water  supply  systems  were  comparatively  severe. 

DAMAGE  TO  HIGHWAYS 

The  National  Highway  Route  235  connecting  between  Tonakomai  and  Erimo  sustained  rather  heavy 
damage.   Landslides  of  mountain  sides  on  highways  took  place  at  five  locations  between  Shizunal  and 
Higashi  (east)  -  Shizi/nai,  Shizunai  town,  shown  in  photos  1-3.   Retaining  walls  of  sea  sides  of  the 
highway  overturned  and  failed  at  Koshiumi  Area,  Mitsuishl  town,  as  shown  in  photo  4.   Settlements  of 
highway  embankments  were  observed  at  a  number  of  locations.   Photo  5  shows  an  example  of  the  enbank- 
ment  settlements.   All  of  those  damages  were  quickly  repaired  by  temporary  repair  works,  and  all 
portions  (except  Shizunai  Bridge  described  in  the  next  section)  v-ere  open  to  public  traffic  in  3 
days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  earthqualce.    It  will  take  a  few  rranths,  however,  to  completely 
finish  the  repair  work. 

HIGHWAY  BRIDGES 

The  Shizunai  Bridge,  spanning  the  Shizunai  River  in  Shizunai  town«  was  severely  damaged.  The 
bridge  Is  located  In  the  north  end  of  the  focal  area  as  seen  in  figure  2.   The  general  drawings  of 
the  bridge  are  illustrated  In  figure  5.  This  bridge  has  9«span  steel  plate  girders,.  2  abutments  and 
8  piers,   foundations  of  most  of  the  piers  (PI  to  P7)  are  open  caissons  with  a  diameter: of  6  m  and  a 
depth  of  16  m.   The  foundation  of  P6  Is  a  footing  foundation.   Soils  are  rather  soft  near  the  surface 
In  the  right-bank  and  the  central  part,  as  shown  in  fiqure  5.    Each  pier  has  a  circular  reinforced 
concrete  column  with  a  diameter  of  2.2  p.    The  superstructure  has  9  spans  (3  of  3-spans  continuous 
Steel  plate  girders).  Three  pier  columns  of  P2,  P3,  and  P6  sustained  heavy  cracks.  Column  P3  was 
especially  seriously  cracked,  as  shown  by  photos  6  to  8.   Photos  9  and  10  show  the  damage  to  P2  and 
P6,  respectively.  Three  other  pier  columns  of  P4,  P5  and  P7  sustained  light  cracks,  as  shown  in 
photos  11,  12,  and  13,  respectively. 

Temporary  repair  work  to  P2,  P3  and  P6  were  finished  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  this  bridge  was 
reopened  to  light  traffic  (less  than  5  tons)  on  April  15. 

The  Ministry  of  Constrjction  and  the  Hokkdido  Development  Agency  are  nou  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  damage  to  the  bridge  columns  and  the  procedures  for  pennanent  repair. 
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Several  bridges  sustained  minor  damage,  such  as  small  cracking  of  reinforced  concrete  pier 
col  inns  and  reinforced  concrete  girders.  Settlements  of  back  fills  of  abutments  Mere  observed  at 
■any  bridge  sites,  as  ustially  seen  In  past,  strong  earthquakes. 

RIVERS,  COASTS,  DAMS.  AND  SLOPES 
Dyke  protection  made  of  concrete  block  were  damaged.  A  water  gate  located  shortly  down  from  the 
right-abiitnent  of  the  Shizunal  Bridge  had  differential  settlements  of  about  30  cm  at  Its  back  f17T$. 
The  water  gate  and  piers  did  not  sustain  any  damage. 

Dykes  suffered  from  cracking  (5  cm  wide,  50  en  deep  or  more,  and  S  m  long)  at  the  downstream 
from  the  right-abutment  of  the  Shizunai  Bridge. 

Coastal  retaining  walls  slid.  Inclined,  and  even  overturned  at  the  Koshluml  area  of  M1tsu1sh1 
town,  as  shown  In  photo  4. 

Although  one  dam  (Nficappu  Dam)  recorded  peak  acceleration  of  136  gal  at  the  crown,  no  damage 
to  the  dam  was  observed. 

A  few  steep  slopes  slide  In  Shinzunal  and  Urakawa  towns.   In  Urakawa  town,  one  steep  slope  which 
was  reinforced  by  slope  protection  facilities  did  not  sustain  any  danage. 

HATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Water  supply  systems  sustained  rather  severe  damage,  an  interruption  of  water  supply  was  reported 
at  14,088  houses  in  11  towns.    In  Urakawa  town,  165  locations  had  pipeline  damage.    It  took  about  ten 
days  to  repair  and  reopen  the  system  at  the  town.   Damage  to  the  water  supply  systems  affected 
people's  dalTjr  lives  most  seriously.  The  water  pipeline  systems  in  Urakawa  town  have  one  valve  at 
every  200  m  length.   This  facilitated  the  discovery  of  damaged  portions  and  repair  work. 

OTHER  FACILTIES 

Telephone  lines  were  broken  at  590  locations,  and  electricity  was  shut  off  at  10,400  homes. 
These  Interruptions  were  repaired  very  quickly,  and  within  24  hr  at  the  most. 

Japanese  national  railways  also  sustained  heavy  damage  to  railway  bridges,  slopes,  and  embank- 
ments at  a  total  of  156  locations.   The  railways  reopened  early  in  April  to  Urakawa,  and  on  April  14 

to  Samani ,  the  east  terminal. 

No  fires  were  reported. 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  THE  URAKANA-OKI  EARTHQUAKE 

1.     Earthquake  resistant  design  methods  of  reinforced  concrete  pier  columns  shoulo  oe  exarined, 
in  view  of  the  damage  to  pier  columns  of  the  Shizunai  Bridge.   Also,  quick  repair  methods 
should  be  prepared  In  advance. 
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2.  Back  fills  should  be  strengthened  (ttell  compacted)  as  settlements  of  back  f11Ts  approaching 
bridges  and  water  gates  were  frequently  observed. 

3.  Important  portions  of  slopes  should  be  strengthened  as  natural  soil  slopes  are  vulnerable 

to  earthquake  shaking. 

4.  It  took  a  long  tine  to  assess  the  extent  of  damage  to  underground  water  pipelines. 
Technology  to  Judge  the  extent  of  damage  to  pipelines  should  be  developed. 

5.  Although  bridge  substructures  sustained  heavier  damage,  bridge  superstructures  did  not 
have  aity  serious  damage,  as  seen  In  past  earthquakes. 

6.  Hater  supply  pipeline  systesis  which  have  many  valves  are  very  efficient  In  finding  damaged 
portions  and  in  repairing. 

7.  Assessment  of  the  degree  of  dama<;p  to  various  civil  engineering  structures  was  rather 
difficult.   Simple  procedures  of  damage  assessment  should  be  prepared  for  practical 
purposes* 

S.    Fires  can  be  avoided  during  and  after  an  earthquake,  if  precautions  are  taken*  Dally 
earthquake  drills  were  not  realistic  In  anticipation  to  large  earthquake  shaking. 

REFERENCES 

[1]  Sapporo  Regional  Meteorological  Station,  Japan  Meteorological  Agency,  ''Report  of  the  Urakawa«ok1 

Earthquake  and  Tsunami  of  March  21,  ig82,"  March  27,  ig82. 
[2]  Hokkaido  University  (Science  Department),  "Report  of  the  Urakawa-okl  Earthquake."  March  31,  1982. 
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T«b1e  1.  Peak  Accelerations  from  Strong-Notion  Measurements 


Location 

Ground  Acceleration  (gal) 

(Structural  Acceleration  (gal) 

Direction 

Station 

A(km} 

H-A 

H-B 

Vert. 

H-A 

H-B 

Vert. 

Instrument 

1. 

Horoman  Br. 

40 

53 

76 

25 

80 

73 

35 

SMAC-B2 

2. 

Hiroo  Br. 

62 

247 

207 

69 

175 

170 

63 

SMAC-q 

3. 

Tokachi 
Port 

62 

151 

263 

78 

ERS 

4. 

Hiroo 
JNA.BRI 

62 

206 

297 

69 

SMAC-B 

5. 

Tomakomai 
Port 

86 

63 

64 

21 

SMAC-B2 

6. 

Nishfkloka 
Br. 

95 

77 

58 

25 

107 

67 

40 

SHAC>B2 

7. 

Shinanatsu- 
zawc!  Br. 

105 

US 

95 

38 

SMAC-Q 

8. 

Chiyoda  Br. 

112 

48 

53 

10 

(PI  53 
(A)  43 

95 
46 

15 
15 

SMAC-B2 

9. 

Sapporo 
I.e.  Br. 

130 

(274) 

(3i3J 

(51) 

(299) 

(377) 

(92) 

SMAC-Q 

10. 

Sapporo 

130 

79  C 

SHAC-N 

11. 

Muroran 
Port 

130 

138 

169 

44 

SMAC-BZ 

12. 

Ishlkari 
Estuary  Br. 

151 

35 

43 

15 

83 

48 

15 

SMAC-82 

13. 

Otaru  Port 

168 

15 

18 

4 

mm 

mm 

SMAC«B2 

14. 

Otanoshike 
Br. 

170 

18 

14 

3 

SMAC-B2 

Notes;    (1)  ^  denotes  an  epicentral  distance  equal  to  the  distance  between  an  observation  station 
and  the  epicenter,  the  center  of  the  octagon  of  ihe  ndin  shock  is  shown  in  figure  2. 


(2)  Records  are  taken  by  Hokkaido  Development  Bureau,  Port  and  Harbour  Research  Institute, 
and  Building  Research  Institute. 

(3)  Accuracy  of  Sapporo  I.C.  Br.  Instrtiments  Is  under  study. 
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Table  2.  Oanage  Statistics  (Hokkaido) 

As  of  April  2,  1982 


Damages  1 

ro 

Damage 
Quantity 

Damage  Cost 
(mil Ion  Yen) 

Remarks 

Fatality 

0 

— 

inhabi  Cants 

Serious  Injury 
Slight  Injury 

21 
146 

Col laose 

13 

95 

Residential 

Half  Collapse 

30 

123 

Houses 

Partial  Failure 

670 

185 

Non-residential 

Collapse 

14 

68 

Mouses 

Half  Collapse 

8 

10 

Agriculture  Facilities 
and  Cattle 

113 

482 

River 

49 

470 

Highway 

33 

726 

Public  Works 
and  Facilities 

Bridge 

Coast 

Port 

5 
10 
24 

350 
155 

Slope 

1  lift 

City 

2 

13 

Fi  shery 

33 

23 

Forestry 

7-; 

X  £.  1. 

Sanitary,  racilitips 

85 

I  1 1  ^  1  I.J  u  t  1 1 

Water  Supply 

Commercial,  Industrial  Facilities 

1,483 

1,437 

School 

127 

141 

Social  Welfare 

18 

14 

Telephone 

9 

100 

Railroad  (JNR) 

156 

850 

Electricity 

142 

33 

Others 

37 

140 

Grand  lotal 

3,102 

7,762 

I 
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Figure  Z.   Epicenfers  of  fore  shock,  main  shock,  and  numerous  aftershocks 
(after  Science  Department,  Hokkaido  University) 
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I-^H:  station  Numbers  «h<*vn  in  Tablet 
<    )    PfeaK  Horizontal  Accelerations  *'n  aa^ 


Figure  3 .  Strong  motion  stations  recorded  and  peak  horizontal  accelerations  on  ground 
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Figure  4.   Lpictiitral  dibtance  versus  peak  horizontal  gruund  acceleration 
(  A  is  measured  from  the  center  of  octagon  o£  figure  2) 
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Photo.  1    Damage  to  Slope  along  National  Highway 

Route  235,  at  Irifune  Area,  Shizunai  Town 
An  electric  post  was  overturned. 


Photo.  2    Damage  to  Slope  along  National  Highway- 
Route  235,  at  Irifune  Area,  Shizunai  Town 
A  Wagon  was  Buried  under  Soils. 
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Photo.  3    Light  Damage  to  Slope  along  National  Highway 
Route  235 >  at  Irifune  Area,  Shizvinsd  Town, 
Retaining  Walls  Protected  from  a  Large  Failure. 


Photo,  h    Overturning  of  Coastal  Retaining  Walls  along 
National  Highway  Route  235»  at  Koshiumi  Area, 
Mitsuishi  Town. 
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Photo.  5    Settlement  of  Emtankraent  of  NationeLL 

Highway  Route  235  Near  Ura  Bridge,  Shizunai  Town. 
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Photo.  7    Damage  to  Pier  3  of  Shizunai  Bridge,  seen  from 
Pier  2. 


Photo.  9    Damage  to  Pier  2  of  Shizunai  Bridge,  seen  from 
Up-stream  of  Pier  1  side. 


Photo.  10    Damage  to  Pier  6  of  Shizunai  Bridge,  seen  from 
Pier  7. 
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Photo.  11 

Damage  to  Pier  U  of 
Shizunai  Bridge. 


Photo.  12 

Damage  to  Pier  5  of 
Shizunai  Bridge 
Diagonal  Cracking  is 
Seen  Down-stream  Side. 
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Photo.  13 

Damage  to  Pier  7  of 
ShizTonai  Bridge, 
Light  Horizontal 
Cracking  is  Seen. 
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LINEAR  VERSUS  NONLINEAR  BEHAVIOR  OF  CABLE  STAVED  BRIDGES 
John  F.  Flemfng 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Ensffiwerlng 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  PA 

ABSTRACT 

The  first  modern  cable  stayed  bridge  was  constructed  In  Sweden  In  1955.   Since  that  time  over 

100  major  bridges  of  this  type  have  been  built  throughout  the  world.    One  of  the  major  difficulties 
which  many  designers  must  face,  when  confronted  with  the  task  of  designing  a  structure  of  this  type. 
Is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  tbey  behave  under  static  and  dynamic  design  loads.   It  Is  well  known 
that  cables  exhibit  a  nonlinear  force-elongation  relationship  due  to  the  change  In  sag  with  axial 
load*  The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  describe  the  results  to  date  of  an  ongoing  Investigation  Into 
the  effect  of  nonlinear  behavior  upon  the  overall  static  and  dynamic  response  of  cabTe  stayed 
bridges.    Mathematical  models  representing  several  actual  or  proposed  bridges,  under  a  variety  of 
static  and  dynamic  loads,  were  considered  in  the  study. 

NONLINEAR  STATIC  ANALYSIS 
The  static  displacements  for  a  linear  structural  system  can  be  easily  computed  by  solving  the 
set  of  linear  simultaneous  stiffness  equations: 

DC]  10}  -  iMl  (1) 
in  which  [K]  Is  a  natrlx  containing  the  stiffness  influence  coefficients  for  the  structure,  (D)  are 
the  joint  displacements  and  (H}  are  the  static  Joint  loads.  The  terms  in  the  matrix  VO  can  be 
computed  by  suming  the  stiffnesses  of  the  individual  members  at  each  joint  in  the  Structure.  The 

terms  in  [K]  are  constants  which  do  not  change  as  the  linear  structure  deforms. 

For  a  nonlinear  structural  system  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  changes  as  the  structure 
deforms,  therefore,  the  terns  in  the  matrix  [K]  change  as  the  load  Is  applied.  This  greatly  compli- 
cates the  analysis  of  the  structure  since  it  is  usually  not  feasible  to  algebraically  solve  the  set 
of  nonlinear  simultaneous  stiffness  equations  corresponding  to  equation  (1).  For  most  structures  it 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  sort  of  numerical  solution  to  detennine  the  displacements. 

Several  approaches  may  be  used  to  obtain  a  numerical  solution  for  the  static  displacements  and 
stresses  in  a  general  nonlinear  structural  system.   Two  procedures  which  are  well  suited  for  applica^ 
tlon  to  complex  multl -degree  of  freedom  systems  are  an  Incremental  Approach  and  an  Iterative 
Approach* 
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In  an  Increnentat  Approach  the  total  load  Is  applied  In  saiaU  Increments*  assuming  that  the 
stiffness  of  the  structure  remains  constant  during  the  application  of  each  load  Increment.  The 
stiffness  of  the  structure  Is  recomputed  corresponding  to  Its  deformed  shape  at  the  end  of  each  load 

increment.    The  total  displacements  are  obtained  by  adding  the  values  which  occur  during  a  load 
increment  to  the  values  at  the  beginning  of  the  load  increment.    If  the  totdl  load  is  applied  in  a 
large  number  of  increments,  so  that  the  change  in  stiffness  over  any  load  increment  Is  relatively 
small,  this  approach  can  give  an  acceptable  engineering  solution.  A  graphical  representation  of  this 
procedure  Is  shown  in  figure  1.   It  can  be  seen  that  the  error  accumulates  for  each  step*   If  the 
total  number  of  Increments  Is  sufficiently  large,  hoiiever.  the  accumulated  error  can  be  Hell  within 
the  limits  of  acceptable  engineering  accuracy. 

Fn  an  Iterative  Approach  the  total  load  is  applied  in  one  increTOnt.    The  displacements  are 
initially  computed  using  the  tangent  stiffness  of  the  undeformed  structure,  however,  the  stiffness  is 
then  recomputed  corresponding  to  this  deformed  shape  before  the  meniier  end  loads  are  computed.  Since 
the  final  stiffness  used  to  compute  the  member  end  loads  differs  from  the  Initial  stiffness  used  to 
compute  the  joint  displacements,  equilibrium  will  not  be  satisfied  and  unbalanced  loads  will  exist  at 
the  Joints.   These  unbalanced  loads  must  next  be  applied  as  a  new  set  of  joint  loads,  with  the 
corresponding  change  in  displacements  being  computed  using  the  stiffness  corresponding  tc  the  new 
deformed  position  of  the  structure.    The  final  solution  can  be  obtained  by  iterating  until  the 
unbalanced  forces  at  the  end  of  a  load  cycle  are  smaller  than  an  acceptable  tolerance  limit.  A 
graphical  representation  of  this  procedure  Is  shown  In  figure  2*   This  approach  is  very  similar  to 
the  classical  ilewton-Raphson  Method  for  solving  nonlinear  equations. 

In  the  static  analysis  procedure  used  In  this  Investigation,  a  Combined  Approach  was  used,  1n 
which  the  unbalanced  loads  were  applied  Incrementally  during  each  Iteration  cycle.  This  results  In 
faster  convergence. 

SOURCES  OF  NONLINEAR  BEHAVIOR 

Under  normal  static  design  loads  the  material  in  a  cable  stayed  bridge  can  be  considered  to 
renain  elastic,  however,  tfie  overall  load-deformation  relationship  may  be  nonlinear.    Three  sources 
of  nonlinear  behavior  have  been  proposed  by  previous  investigators.    These  are:    the  nonlinear  sag 
tension  relationship  for  the  inclined  cables;  the  Interaction  of  the  bending  deformations  and  high 
axial  forces  In  the  towers  and  longitudinal  deck  members;  and  the  overall  changes  In  geometry  which 
occur  in  the  structure  under  normal  design  loads. 

It  has  been  shown  In  an  Investigation  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  tl>  2,  31,  using 
mathematical  models  representing  actual  or  proposed  bridges,  that  under  normal  static  design  loads 
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the  effects  of  both  the  change  in  geometry  of  the  structure  and  the  axfaT-bendIng  Interaction  in  the 

towers  and  deck  members  is  negligible.    The  |)riiriary  source  of  nonlinear  behavior  is  the  sag  in  the 
cables,  therefore,  only  this  effect  will  be  considered  in  the  remainder  of  this  discussion. 

COHPm-ATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  STIFFNESS 
In  order  to  use  the  Combined  Approach  to  compute  the  displacements  and  raember  end  loads,  it  is 
necessary  to  compute  the  structure  stiffness  matrix,  U3»  corresponding  to  the  deformed  shape  of  the 
structure  after  each  load  increment  is  applied.  Since  [K],  for  aiv  structural  system.  Is  obtained  by 
adding  the  Individual  member  stiffnesses  at  the  joints,  it  Is  therefore  necessary  to  express  the 
stiffness  of  the  individual  neebers  in  terms  of  the  deformed  shape  of  structure. 

STIFFNESS  OF  CABLES 

When  an  axial  tension  force  is  applied  to  the  ends  of  a  cab1e»  the  ends  will  move  relative  to 
each  other  along  the  axis  of  the  cable.  For  other  types  of  tension  members  this  relative  movement  Is 
usually  due  entirely  to  the  elongation  of  the  meniier  resulting  from  the  strain  in  the  material.  For 
a  cable,  the  relative  end  movement  is  the  result  of  three  distinct  actions  in  the  cable.  First, 
there  Is  a  change  in  strain  In  the  cable  material.   This  change  In  strain  can  be  considered  to  vary 
linearly  with  stress,  under  normal  static  design  loads,  and  is  governed  by  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  the  material.  Second,  there  is  a  change  in  the  sag  of  the  cable,  exclusive  of  material  strain. 
TMs  change  in  sag  is  strictly  a  geometric  effect  and  is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  cable,  the 
wel^t  of  the  cable,  and  the  tension  force  in  the  cable.  The  sagged  shape  of  the  cable  is  a 
catenary,  for  which  equations  are  given  in  many  elementary  meclianics  textbooks.    This  change  in  sag 
varies  nonlinearly  with  the  change  in  the  tension  force  in  the  cable.   Third,  there  is  a  rearrange- 
ment Of  the  Individual  wires  in  the  cable  cross  section  under  changing  load.   This  deformation  is 
known  as  constructional  stretch.   Part  of  this  deformation  Is  permanent,  and  is  usually  eliminated 
by  the  cable  manufacturer  by  prestretching  the  cable  to  a  load  greater  than  the  working  load  during 
the  manufacturing  process.   The  nonpermanent  part  of  this  deformation,  which  results  from  untwisting 
of  the  helically  wound  wires  under  applied  load,  can  be  compensated  for  by  us^ng  a  reduced  effective 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  cable  material.    For  example,  Ai>tM  spectf ication  Al»3()  states  ihot.  the 
effective  modulus  of  elasticity  for  prestretched  helical  strand  should  be  taken  as  23  to  24  million 
pounds  per  square  Inch,  depending  upon  the  diameter  of  the  strand.  The  actual  material  modulus  is 
approximately  29  million  pounds  per  square  Inch.  This  effective  modulus  is  assumed  to  be  independent 
of  the  tension  In  the  cable. 
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Th*  total  apparent  change  In  length  of  a  cabU  1$  a  result  of  the  sun  of  the  three  previously 
described  effects.  Therefore,  since  the  sag  varies  nonll nearly  with  the  axial  tension  force  In  the 
cable*  the  axial  stiffness  of  the  cable  will  also  vary  In  a  nonlinear  manner.   A  convenient  method 

for  considering  the  nonllnearity  in  the  inclined  cables  is  to  consider  an  equivalent  straight  chord 
member,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  with  an  equivalent  modulus  of  elasticity  which  combines  both  of  the 
effects  of  material  and  geometric  deformations.  An  expression  for  this  equivalent  modulus,  as 
derived  by  Ernst  [4]  Is: 

Eeq  -  Eef/£l4[(wH)2AEef/12T3]]  (2) 
Mhei^  Eeq  Is  the  equivalent  modulus,  Eef  Is  the  effective  oiodulus  of  the  cable  Including  stranding 
effects  as  described  previously,  w  Is  the  weight  of  the  cable  per  unit  length,  H  Is  the  horizontal 

projected  length  of  the  cable,  A  is  the  cross  section  area,  and  T  Is  the  tension  force.    This  equiva- 
lent modulus  can  be  used  to  express  the  stiffness  of  arty  cable  nenber,  [Kin]c,  in  the  local  member 
coordinate  system  shoim  In  figure  4  In  the  form: 

AEeq/Lc  -AEeq/Lcl 


tKm]c 


(3) 


-AEeq/Lc  AEeq/Lcl 
where  Lc  Is  the  chord  length  of  the  cable  awnber. 

Stiffness  of  Bending  Ment)e rs 

The  stiffness  of  a  typical  three-dimensional  frame  bending  member,  [Km]b,  can  be  expressed  as  a 
12  by  12  member  stiffness  matrix.  In  the  local  member  coordinate  system  shoiffl  In  figure  S  In  the 
form: 

'lt(l,l)    k(l,2)   .  . 


[Kii]b 

k(U.l)  lt(12.2) 
In  which 

k(l,l)  =  k{7.7)  =  -k(1.7)  -  .k(7.1)  =  AE/L 
k(2,2)  =  k(8,8)  =  -k(2,8)  =  -k{8,2)  =  12EI2/l3 
k{3,3)  =  k(9,9)  =  -k(3,9)  =  -k(9,3)  =  12EIy/L3 
k(2,6)  -  k(6,2)  •  k(2.12)  -  k(12*2)  -  -k(6,8) 

-  -k(8,6)  -  -k(8.12)  -  -k(12,8)  -  6EI2/L2 
k(3,S)  •  k($,3)  -  kO.ll)  •  k(ll,3)  -  -k(5,9) 

-  -k{9,S)  "  -k(9,U)  -  -k(ll,9)  -  6EIy/L2 
k(4,4)  -  k(lO.lO)  -  -k(4,10)  -  -k(10,4)  -  GKtA 


k(Ul2) 
k(2,12) 


k(12,12} 


(4) 


(5a) 
(5b) 
(5c) 

(Sd) 

(5e) 

(5f) 
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k{5,5}  -  tc(ll.ll)  -  4EIy/L  (5g) 

k(6,6)  -  k(12.12)  -  4EI2/L  (5h) 

k(5,ll)  =  k(n,5)  =  2Ely/L  (5i) 

k(6.12)  •  k(12.6)  -  2E2/L  (5j) 


Mherc  E  Is  the  material  modulus  of  elistlelty.  L  Is  the  menter  length,  A  ts  the  cross  section  area, 
ly  end  Iz  are  the  moments  of  Inertia  of  the  cross  section  about  the  Tocal  principal  y  awl  z  axes, 
respectively,  and  Kt  Is  the  torsional  constant  for  the  cross  section.  The  bending  stiffness  Is 

assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  load  on  the  members,  as  described  previously. 

STATIC  ANALYSIS  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

A  computer  progran  which  uses  the  analysis  procedure  just  described  has  been  developed  on  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  DEC  POP-10  Computer  System  for  analyzing  three-dimensional  cable  stayed 
bridge  structures  under  static  dead  and  live  load  and  user  specified  Initial  cable  tensions.  The 
Cooblned  Approach  Is  used  to  reduce  the  unbalanced  loads  In  the  system  to  an  acceptable  user  speci- 
fied level.   The  overall  stiffness  matrix  for  the  ^stem  Is  recomputed  at  the  beginning  of  each  load 
Increment  In  order  to  account  for  the  nonlinear  behavior  of  the  system*  Extensive  studies,  using 
mathematical  models  representing  several  actual  or  proposed  bridges,  have  shown  that  It  Is  usually 
sufficient  to  divide  the  unbalanced  load  Into  three  increments  during  the  first  Iteration  cycle  and 
then  to  apply  the  remaining  unbalanced  load  In  one  Increment  for  each  succeeding  cycle.   The  program 
has  been  developed  so  that  the  user  can  specify  the  nunber  of  load  increments  to  be  used. 

NONLINEAR  DYNAMIC  ANALYSIS 
The  equations  of  motion  for  a  lumped  mass  system  subjected  to  a  set  of  concentrated  dynamic 
loads  can  be  written  In  the  form: 

Clfl{A}  +  CC3lVl+DC3{Dl-lM(t))  (6) 
where  [M],  CC],  and  £K]  are  the  mass  matrix,  the  viscous  damping  matrix,  and  the  stiffness  matrix  of 

the  system;  {D),  {V|,  and  {A}  are  the  displacements,  the  velocities,  and  the  accelerations  corres- 
ponding to  each  dynamic  degree  of  freedom  at  the  mass  points;  and  iW(t);  are  the  externally 
applied  dynamic  loads.    If  the  variation  of  the  loads  is  known  with  time,  the  displacements  can  be 
computed  by  solving  the  set  of  differential  equations  represented  by  equation  (6),   it  will  be  found, 
however,  that  for  most  dynamic  loads  which  are  considered  in  the  design  of  bridge  structures,  such 
as  wind  or  seismic  ground  motion,  it  is  not  feasible  to  obtain  an  exact  algebraic  solution  for  the 
displacements.   In  a  cable  stayed  bridge  the  solution  procedure  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
changing  stiffness  of  the  cables,  as  described  previously,  thus,  resulting  in  a  variation  of  tiM 
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stiffness  matrix  [K]  as  the  structure  deforms.  The  only  practical  approach  Is  to  use  soMe  type  of 

numerical  procedure  to  solve  the  equations  of  motion. 

Many  different  numerical  procedures  have  been  presented  in  the  literature.    Several  popular 
methods,  Mhlch  have  been  shown  to  give  acceptable  results  for  the  solution  of  structural  dynamics 
problens  are:   the  Average  Acceleration  Method  [S];  the  Nenmark  Beta  Method  E6];  and  the  Uflson  Theta 
Method  ZT}*  Each  of  these  Is  a  single  step  forward  procedure,  therefore,  the  change  In  stiffness  of 
the  structure  can  be  easily  considered  by  recomputing  the  stiffness  matrix  [K]  corresponding  to  the 
deformed  shape  of  the  system  at  the  beginning  of  each  time  step  during  the  solution  process.  The 
change  in  the  stiffness  of  the  cables  can  be  considered  by  using  the  equivalent  modulus  given 
previously  in  equation  (2).   This  process  has  been  used  In  the  investigation  reported  here. 

BEHAVIOR  OF  CABLE  STAYED  BRIDGE  STRUCTURES 
In  order  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  cable  stayed  bridges,  under  static  and  dynamic  loads,  a 
number  of  analyses  have  been  performed  for  several  mathematical  models  with  properties  similar  to 
actual  or  proposed  bridges. 

STATIC  BEHAVIOR 

The  first  results  which  will  be  presented  correspond  to  a  set  of  analyses  designed  to 
Investigate  the  static  behavior  of  cable  stayed  bridges  under  normal  design  Toads.   Figures  6  and  7 
show  the  variation  of  the  normalized  vertical  deflection  at  center  span,  with  the  static  uniform 
deck  load,  for  the  mathemtleal  models  shown  In  figures  8  and  9,  respectively.   The  mathematlcel 
model  shown  In  figure  8  has  the  cables  acting  In  two  planes  on  either  side  of  the  roadway  and  has 
properties  similar  to  the  Luling  Bridge  located  in  Louisiana.    The  bridge  represented  by  the  mathema- 
tical model  shown  In  figure  9  has  a  single  cable  plane  In  the  center  of  the  roadway  and  has  proper- 
ties similar  to  the  proposed  Nelrton-Steubenvllle  Bridge  across  the  Ohio  River.  The  Individual 
curves  fn  figures  6  and  7  correspond  to  different  values  of  the  Initial  cable  tensions,  ranging  from 
0.25  to  2«0  times  the  full  design  values  for  each  cable. 

These  curves  show  that  the  load-dlspTacenent  relationship  Is  nonlinear  for  low  values  of  the 
uniform  deck  load,  however,  as  the  load  is  increased  up  to  a  naximum  of  five  times  the  full  dead 
load,  the  relationship  becomes  more  linear.    For  loads  equal  to  the  full  dead  load,  or  greater,  the 
relationship  Is  essentially  linear  for  all  Initial  cable  tensions  considered.   For  long  span  bridges 
the  majority  of  the  static  design  load  Is  usually  the  dead. load  of  the  structure,  therefore,  the 
maximum  loads  considered  In  these  analyses  are  much  larger  than  any  loading  which  ml^t  be  expected 
under  normal  operating  conditions.  The  nonlinear  effect  also  decreases  as  the  Initial  cable  tension 
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is  increased.  Sinilar  results  were  obtcired  fur  the  athtr  cathenaticdl  nodels  ivhich  wore  considcrrd 
in  the  investigation  for  other  computed  quantities,  such  as:  the  horizontal  alsplacenent  at  the  top 
of  the  towers i  the  moments  in  the  deck  or  the  toilers i  and  the  final  cable  tensions  [2]. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  cable  stayed  bridge  structure  does 
behave  In  a  nonlinear  manner  for  low  loads,  however,  after  the  full  dead  load  deformed  position  has 
been  reached,  the  structure  can  be  considered  to  behave  linearly.  The  tension  In  the  cables  appar- 
ently reaches  a  value  such  that  the  equivalent  modulus,  given  in  equation  (2),  can  be  considered  to 
remain  constant.    This  indicates  that  the  stiffness  of  the  structure,  which  is  represented  by  the 
slope  of  the  curves  shown  In  figures  6  and  7,  can  be  considered  to  be  constant  for  static  or  dynamic 
live  loads.  This  means  that  linear  analysis  techniques,  such  as  Influence  lines  for  static  Toads 
and  the  Response  Spectrum  Hethod  for  dynamic  loads,  are  applicable  to  this  type  of  structure,  start- 
ing at  the  dead  load  deformed  position.   However,  If  an  accurate  solution  Is  to  be  achieved,  the 
nonlinear  behavior  of  the  structure  under  the  initial  dead  load  should  be  considered  to  arrive  at 
the  correct  stiffness  to  be  used  in  the  linear  analysis. 

DYNAMIC  BEHAVIOR 

In  order  to  investigate  the  dynamic  behavior  of  cable  stayed  bridges,  several  tine  history 
analyses  were  perfonned,  for  a  m<ithe!iidtical  model  representing  an  actual  bridge,  for  several  dif- 
ferent dynamic  loadings  [8,  9].   One  of  the  loadings  which  was  considered  was  the  ground  motion  due 
to  the  vertical  component  of  the       18,  1940,  El  Centra,  California  Earthquake.   The  purpose  of  the 
time  history  analyses  was  not  to  investigate  the  level  of  stress  produced  In  the  structure,  but 
rather  to  Investigate  the  degree  of  nonlinear  behavior.   It  was  assumed  that  the  material  In  the 
bridge  remained  elastic  during  the  dynamic  response.   The  only  source  of  nonlinear  behavior  which 
was  considered  was  the  cable  sag. 

The  mathematical  model  considered  for  the  time  history  analyses  was  a  single  load  bearing  plane 
of  the  Horbruke  Bridge  In  Dusseldorf,  Germany  as  shown  In  figure  10.  The  mathematical  model  con- 
sisted of  22  nodes  and  31  menlfers.  The  mass  was  assumed  to  be  lumped  at  the  nodes  and  only  the 
translatlonal  degrees  of  freedom  were  considered. 

In  order  to  perform  a  dynamic  time  history  analysis,  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  must  be 
known  for  any  dcfornod  [osition  of  the  structure  during  the  response.    It  was  assumed  in  the  analyses 
reported  here  that  the  structure  started  at  rest  in  the  dead  load  deformed  position.  Therefore, 
before  a  dynamic  analysis  could  be  performed  it  was  necessary  to  perform  a  static  analysis  to  compute 
the  stiffness  of  the  structure  under  the  static  dead  load.   The  static  analysis  procedure  described 
previously  was  used. 
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Three  distinct  types  of  analyses  Mere  perfomed  consisting  of  the  following  combinations  of 
static  and  dynamic  analysis;  Tinear  static  analysis  to  conpute  the  structure  stiffness  lii  the  static 
dead  load  deformed  position  and  linear  dynamic  analysis.  In  which  the  stiffness  Is  assumed  to  remain 
constant,  hereafter  denoted  as  linear-Linear;  nonlinear  static  analysis  and  linear  dynamic  analysis, 
hereafter  denoted  as  Nonlinear-Linear;  and  nonlinear  static  analysis  and  nonlinear  dynamic  analysis. 
In  which  the  stiffness  is  recomputed  corresponding  to  the  defornved  shape  of  the  structure  at  the 
beginning  of  each  dynamic  time  step,  hereafter  denoted  as  Nonlinear-Nonlinear.    The  combination  of 
linear  static  analysis  and  nonlinear  dynamic  analysis  was  not  considered. 

Figure  11  shows  the  variation  of  the  undamped  vertical  displacement  of  the  deck  at  center  span, 
for  the  three  ^pes  of  analyses  just  described,  for  the  El  Centre  ground  motion.   It  can  be  seen  that 
the  Nonlinear-Linear  and  Nonlinear-Nonlinear  analyses  gives  almost  identical  results,  which  vary 
considerably  from  the  Linear-Linear  analysts.   Similar  results  were  obtained  for  the  variation  of  the 
tension  in  one  of  the  cables  as  shown  in  figure  12.    Again,  the  plotted  points  for  the  Nonlinear- 
Linear  and  Nonlinear-Nonlinear  analyses  fall  almost  on  top  of  each  other  and  are  distinctly  different 
than  the  Linear-Linear  analysis.  The  results  of  these  analyses,  and  several  other  analyses  which 
were  performed  for  both  a  simulated  dynamic  wind  loading  and  a  moving  traffic  load        Indicate  that 
although  a  nonlinear  static  analysis  Is  required  to  obtain  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  in  the  dead 
Toad  deformed  position,  a  linear  dynamic  analysis  will  suffice  starting  at  this  position.   This  Is  an 
important  conclusion  since  a  linear  time  history  dynamic  analysis  is  much  simpler  and  more  economical 
to  perform  than  a  nonlinear  analysis.    Also,  this  permits  the  use  of  strictly  linear  analysis 
techniques,  such  as  the  Response  Spectrum  Method.   The  application  of  this  procedure  to  the  (^namlc 
analysis  of  cable  stayed  bridges  Is  presently  being  Investigated  In  the  research  program  being 
performed  at  the  University  of  Pittsburg. 

SUHHARV  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  has  been  shown  that  even  though  a  cable  stayed  bridge  does  behave  In  a  nonlinear  manner  under 
applied  Toad,  It  can  be  considered  to  be  a  linear  system  for  static  or  4ynam1e  live  loads.  The 
stiffness  of  the  system  Increases  as  the  Toad  Is  Increased  until  It  reaches  essentially  a  constant 
value  under  the  action  of  the  full  dead  load.   Starting  at  the  dead  load  deformed  position  Tinear 

analysis  procedure  can  be  used  to  determine  the  response  of  the  bridge  under  static  or  dynamic  live 
loads. 
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Figure  Z,   Iterative  approach 
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Figure  4.   Local  cable  member  coordinate  system 
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ABSTRACT 

In  our  country,  bridge  piers  are  subjected  to  strong  motions  due  to  earthquake.  Furthemnre, 
sl2«  of  bridge  piers  are  strictly  llirtted  In  Metropolitan  highways  and  In  mnoralls.  High  ductility 
and  high  resistance  1s»  therefore,  required  for  bridge  piers  In  Japan.  In  this  regard,  use  of 
concrete-filled  steel  tubes  Is  examined. 

steel  tubes  have  very  high  resistance;  however,  steel  tubes  are  liable  to  yield  by  local 
buckling  and  to  lose  ductility  after  yielding.    Concrete  piers  with  adequate  reinforcing  have  good 
ductility;  however,  tl^y  are  large-sized.    Concrete-filled  steel  tubes  are  thin  steel  tubes  with 
concrete  and  shear  connectors  In  the  tubes.  When  they  are  subjected  to  a  strong  notion,  the  concrete 
prevents  the  local  buckling  of  thin  steel  tubes  and  the  steel  tubes  give  adequate  reinforcing  to  the 
concrete.  Therefore,  even  snail -sized  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  have  excellent  ductility  and 
resistance. 

Sometimes,  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  have  been  used  for  bridge  piers  or  building  members. 
However,  they  were  used  Just  to  Increase  the  rigidity  of  the  members  or  to  stiffen  the  steel  tubes, 
and  W9T9  not  designed  as  coaposlte  structures.  In  our  report,  the  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  are 
regarded  as  com>os1te  structures  to  expect  higher  resistance  and  ductlblllty.  At  present,  nany 
problens  are  not  resolved  to  design  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  as  coiiiposlte  structures,  such  as 
provisions  for  shear  connectors,  plate  thickness  and  so  on.   These  problens  are  exanlned  In  detail  In 
this  paper.    Based  on  the  results  of  full-size  tests,  design  recommendations  are  presented. 
The  following  reports  are  coming  in  series. 

Part  I         Conpresslon  Henbers 

Part  II       Long  Colums 

Part  III       Bending  Henbers 

Part  IV        Bean  CoTunns 

IMTRODUCTION 

Bridge  piers  should  be  designed  to  resist  earthquakes  ^Ich  are  expected  during  the  llfetlne  of 
the  structures.  Honever,  we  nay  state  that  It  Is  a  waste  of  the  national  budget  to  construct  bridge 
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p1«r$  which  can  rtslst  th«  severest  earthquake.   In  this  regard,  the  cofioe|»t  of  "ulnlnun  total  cost* 
should  be  Introduced. 

Brittle  structures  which  may  cause  disasters  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  structures  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.    On  the  other  hand,  ductile  structures  may  have  some  local  failures, 
but  they  will  not  lose  resistance  even  in  the  region  of  large  defonnattons.   This  approach  is, 
therefore,  desirable  for  bridge  piers.  Examples  of  both  types  of  structures  are  given  In  figure  1. 
For  exaqple.  figure  l(a}  shows  a  ductile  structure  and  figure  Kb)  shows  the  brittle  structures. 

Steel  tubes  are  ductile  or  brittle  depending  on  the  Diameter/thickness  ratio  (D/t).  Thin 
steel  tubes  are  economical  in  elastic  design,  but  th^  are  usually  brittle.  Thick  steel  tubes  are 
usually  ductile,  but  they  are  not  economical  In  elastic  desip*  Tlierefore,  It  Is  veiy  difficult  to 
determine  the  adequate  D/t  value  for  bridge  pier  design. 

In  this  regard,  the  behavior  of  composite  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  Is  excellent.  Concrete 
prevents  the  local  buckling  of  thin  steel  tubes,  while  the  steel  tubes  give  adequate  reinforcing  to 
the  concrete.  Therefore,  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  have  excellent  resistance  and  ducting. 
However,  we  do  not  have  good  specifications  to  design  the  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  as  composite 
structures.  In  the  following  chapters,  the  behavior  of  the  concrete-filled  steel  tube  Is  examined 
1n  detail  based  on  the  full-size  tests  with  a  3000  ton  testing  machine  at  the  P. W.R.I.    The  test 
results  of  the  short  conpresslon  members  are  described, 

DESIGN  PROBLEMS  OF  CONCPETE-FILLEO  STEEL  TUBES 
Concrete-filled  steel  tubes  are  sometimes  used  for  bridge  piers  and  building  members;  however, 
they  are  used  to  provide  rigidity  to  the  members  or  to  stiffen  the  local  buckling  resistance  of  the 
Steel  tubes.  Higher  econoiqy  can  be  expected  by  designing  the  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  as  steel- 
concrete  composite  structures.  In  this  regard,  the  following  problems  should  be  addressed. 

1)  When  the  steel  and  concrete  are  both  elastic.  Polsson's  ratio  of  the  concrete  (about  1/6)  Is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  steel  {about  0.3).  Therefore,  under  axial  compression,  concrete  and 
steel  will  separate  from  each  other  In  a  cross  section  (figure  2).   Mien  steel  and  concrete  are 
connected  by  studs  or  other  means,  steel  will  he  subjected  to  compression  In  the  hoop  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  steel  and  concrete  are  not  connected,  they  both  will  behave  independently,  and 
they  will  not  be  a  composite  structure.  Therefore,  how  to  provide  adequate  bond  between  steel  and 
concrete  Is  a  Important  problem.  Natural  bond  mny  not  be  enough  and  studs  mtjf  be  required. 

2)  When  steel  and  concrete  become  plastic,  Folsson's  ratio  of  the  concrete  Increases  to  about 
0.5  which  Is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  steel.  Therefore,  steel  tubes  will  be  subjected  to  tension 
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in  the  hoop  direction.    At  this  time,  steel  and  concrete  will  behave  together  without  the  bond,  and 
high  resistance  and  ductility  are  expected.   These  effects  should  be  examined. 

3)  iDe  behavior  described  above  Is  affected  by  inarur  factors  such  as  plate  thickness,  concrete 
strength,  steel  strength,  arrangenent  of  studs  and  nany  others.  These  Interrelations  should  be 
Investigated  and  design  specifications  should  be  provided. 

In  this  report,  the  above  problens  are  examined.  Tieamihlle,  the  follokrfng  problems  should  be 
further  studied  to  give  complete  design  specifications.   These  will  be  described  in  the  coming 
reports  in  this  series. 

4)  Under  bending,  concrete  mIYI  be  subjected  to  tension,  and  mjf  result  In  cracking. 
Resistance  and  rigidity  of  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  under  bending  should  be,  therefore,  examined. 
At  the  same  tine,  arranganent  of  shear  connectors  should  be  examined. 

5>  Under  repeated  loading  the  resistance  of  concrete*f111ed  steel  tubes  may  decrease,  due  to 
the  extension  of  cracking,  the  accumulation  of  plastic  strain,  the  stress  concentrations  around  studs 
and  so  on.   Furthermore,  the  bond  between  concrete  and  steel  o^y  be  lost.   The  aspects  should  be 
examined  In  detail. 

6)  The  resistance  of  long  columns  composed  of  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  should  be  examined. 
The  evaluation  of  slenderness  ratio  Is  very  complicated  In  composite  structures. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  TE$T$ 

In  the  compression  tests,  ten  full -scale  specimens  were  fabricated.  A  full-sixe  specimen  Is 
needed  to  provide  studs  Inside  the  steel  tubes,  and  to  examine  the  bond  problem  In  detail.  The 
configuration  of  the  specimens  are  shown  In  figure  4,  and  the  specifications  shown  In  table  1. 

Steel  plate  materials  is      SOY,  which  has  nominal  yield  strength  of  3600  ktj/m^.  Tensile 
Strength  of  the  material  was  tested  by  test  pieces  taken  from  bent  up  steel  tubes.   The  results  are 
Shown  In  table  2. 

The  steel  tubes  are  bent  up  as  shown  In  Photo  I,  and  welded  from  Inside  and  outside  as  shown  In 
Photo  2  and  Photo  3.  The  welding  was  carried  out  as  shown  In  figure  S  and  table  3.  The  studs  were 
welded  by  a  stud-gun,  as  shown  In  Photo  4. 

The  specifications  for  the  concrete  and  the  concrete  strength  are  shown  In  table  4.  After 
casting  the  concrete,  the  concrete  will  shrink  to  some  extent  which  will  prevent  uniforn  loading  of 
the  specimen.   Therefore,  non-shrinkage  mortar  was  cast  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  specimen  three 
weeks  after  casting  the  corner,  and  then  top  and  bottom  plates  were  welded  to  the  specimen.  Both  top 
and  bottom  plates  were  machined  In  order  to  obtain  uniform  loading  (Photo  5  -  Photo  7). 
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Specfnens  A-1  to  A>4  are  st««1  tube  speelnens  without  concrete  In  then.  A-3  Is  sane  as  A-2, 

but  1t  Is  for  cyclic  loading. 

Specimens  B-1  to  B-6  are  concrete-filled  steel  tubes.   B-1  to  B-4  are  the  sane  ones  as  A-1  to 
A-4  respectively,  except  for  the  concrete  and  the  sttids  In  then.   B>S  Is  the  sane  as        hut  ft  Is 
net  provided  with  studs.  B-6  Is  also  the  sane  as  B-2,  but  It  has  high  strenfU^h  concrete  In  It. 

In  the  tests,  total  defomatlon,  strain  of  the  steel  tubes  (128  points)  and  out-of-plane 
deflection  of  the  steel  tubes  (52  points)  were  neasured  by  a  conputer  systen.  Figure  6  shows  the 
strain  gauges.    Figure  7  shows  the  measurenient  of  out-of-plane  deflection.   Photo  8  shows  the  testing 
machine  and  the  measurement  system. 

TEST  RESULTS  AND  ANALYSIS 

RESlbTAMCL  OF  CONCRETE-FILLED  STEEL  TUBES 

The  theoretical  values  and  the  test  results  of  the  resistance  of  the  specimens  are  listed  in 
table  5.  Effects  of  residual  stresses  and  Initial  deflections  are  considered  In  the  following 
Donnell-Han  equations: 

'  oy     '       -  ocj/ay)  (I) 

In  which 

9ct  "  local  buckling  strength,  where  effects  of  Initial  InperfOctlons  are  considered, 
ay  -  yield  strength  of  the  steel 

a^i  '  elastfc  local  buckling  strength  of  the  steel  tube,  which  1$  obtained  fron 

"     /3  (1  -  v2)  R 

E,v  «  nodulus  of  elasticity  and  Polsson's  ratio  of  the  steel,  respectively 
R,  t  >  radius  and  plate  thickness  of  the  steel  tube,  respectively 
N  ■  constant  obtained  fron 

C  Dy  COy 

U  -  measure  of  Initial  imperfections 

U  "  0.001  is  recommended  on  the  Highway  Bridge  Specifications  in  Japan 
Sy  »  resistance  of  the  steel  tube,  obtained  fron  the  yield  strength  of  the  steel. 
In  table  5,  the  resistance  of  the  specfnens  A-1  to  A-4  Is  sonetlnes  lower  than  the  theoretical  values 
($b)i  because  of  the  effects  of  Initial  Inper^tlons  Which  Is  significant  In  the  thin  plate  steel 
tubes. 
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The  following  thre*  c«tes  can  !>•  considered  In  regard  to  the  theoretical  resistance  of  the 

specimens  D-1  to  B-6. 

Case  1:   When  the  steel  tube  and  the  concrete  behave  Independently,  the  resistance  will  be 
Sc  ♦  S|». 

Case  2:  VHien  th«y  are  connected  together,  the  concrete  trtll  prevent  local  buckling  of  the 
steel  tube  When  the  resistance  Mill  be  Sc  Sy* 

Case  3:   Mhen  the  concrete  Is  confined  by  the  hoop  tension  of  the  stoel  tube  In  the  plaste 
region,  the  concrete  strength  will  be  higher  than  the  cylinder  strength;  then,  the 
resistance  will  be  higher  than  Sc  +  Sy. 

Table  5  shows  that  the  resistance  of  the  specimens  B-1  to  B-3  Is  about  the  saae  as     +  Sy, 
because  even  In  these  th1n»plate  specimens,  local  buckling  Is  prevented  by  the  concrete.  The  resis- 
tance of  the  spectnen  B-4  Is  higher  than  Sc  *  Sy,  because  the  thin  steel  tube  confines  the  concrete 
and  the  concrete  strength  Is  higher  than  the  cylinder  strength.  Therefore,  the  resistance  (or  axial 
capacity)  of  case  Z  Is  expected  in  the  thin  plate  concrete- filled  steel  tubes  and  the  resistance  (or 
axial  capacity)  of  case  3  is  expected  in  the  thin  plate  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  B-5  Is  smaller  than  that  of  B-2,  and  It  Is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  resistance  of  case  1  where  the  steel  tube  and  the  concrete  behave  Independently.  Steds  a^y 
be.  therefore,  needed  to  obtein  the  reslstence  of  case  2. 

Finally,  the  reslstence  of  the  specimen  B-6  Is  much  higher  than  Sc    Sy,  that  Is.  the  resistance 
of  case  3  Is  obtelned.  The  steel  tube  of  B-6  Is  the  sane  as  that  ef  B-2.  I.e.,  It  is  a  rather  thin 
plate.    Actually,  the  resistance  of  3-2  was  that  of  case  2. 

Therefore,  the  status  of  the  concrete  Is  another  Important  factor  in  estimating  the  totel 
reslstence*  In  the  B-2  specimen,  the  concrete  was  broken  Into  snail  blocks  In  the  plastic  region, 
but  the  higher  strength  concrete  of  B-6  specimen  was  not  broken  even  In  plastic  region.  This  Is  why 
high  resistance  was  obtelned  In  the  B-6  specimen.  Therefore,  high-strength  or  high-quality  concrete 
is  needed  te  expect  the  reslstence  of  case  3. 

DUCnilTY  OF  CONCRETE-FILLED  STEEL  TUBES 

The  ductility  of  the  specimens  can  be  examined  by  load-deformation  curves,  which  are  shown  In 
figures  8  through  17. 

Figures     through  10  shows  that  the  thin  plate  steol  tubes  have  small  ductility,  and  lose 
strength  after  attaining  the  maximum  strength.    Photo  9  shows  the  local  buckling  of  specimen  A-2 
which  caused  the  loss  of  ductility.  Figure  11  shows  that  the  thick  plate  steel  tube  had  good 
ductility.  The  thick  plate  steel  tube  will  not  undergo  local  buckling  as  shown  In  Phote  10. 
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Figures  12  ttirough  17  show  th«t  even  thfn  pl«te  eoncrete-fllled  steel  tiibes  have  goed  diietflltir. 

Purthemor«,  the  ductility  Is  not  lost  In  repeated  1oad1ti<rs.  Therefore,  concrete-filled  steel 
tubes  are  good  for  bridge  piers  as  far  as  compression  mefflbers  are  concerned.    Even  specimen  B-5 
without  studs  showed  good  ductility. 

Photo  11  shows  speclnen  B-2  after  loading*  Concrete-filled  steel  tubes  are  also  subject  to 
local  buckling  as  shOMn  In  the  photo.  However,  even  In  the  plastic  region,  the  local  buckling  did 
not  spread  out,  and  the  specimen  did  not  lose  Its  capaclly.  Photo  12  shows  the  speclnen  B-3  which 
was  loaded  to  the  large-defonaatlon  region.  At  that  tine,  the  pipe  dlaneter  was  Increased  signifi- 
cantly at  the  center  due  to  hoop  tension.    However,  It  did  not  lose  Its  axial  capacity.  Therefore, 
as  far  as  hoop  tension  action  is  concerned,  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  will  keep  their  ductility. 

In  the  previous  section,  it  was  Mentioned  that  high  strength  concrete  was  required  to  provide 
the  resistance  of  case  3.  It  really  depends  on  whether  the  concrete  Is  broken  or  not.  Photo  13 
shows  the  concrete  after  loading*  where  no  local  buckling  of  the  steel  tube  Is  observed.  Photo  14 
shows  the  concrete  where  local  buckling  Is  observed.  In  the  Photo  14,  the  concrete  Is  broken  In 
snail  blocks.   It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that.  If  the  concrete  Is  strong  enough,  the  concrete  will 
not  be  broken  even  in  the  plastic  region.    Therefore,  the  capacity  of  case  3  can  be  expected.    If  the 
concrete  Is  not  strong  enough,  the  concrete  will  be  broken  into  snail  blocks  in  the  plastic  region. 
At  that  tine,  the  resistance  of  case  3  cannot  be  expected,  as  the  hoop  tension  Is  not  great  enough. 
Actually,  speclnen  B-6  did  not  show  any  local  buckling,  thus  showed  the  resistance  of  case  3  (Photo 
15). 

In  the  load-defomatlon  curves  shown  In  figures  12  through  17,  the  rigidity  of  the  spednens 

are  somewhat  lower  than  the  theoretical  value.   The  stress-strain  relationship  concrete  given  in 
equation  (2)  is  used  for  theoretical  relationship. 

"  "  "ck  A-TOB  {2  -  -£-)  0  <  c  <  0.002  (2) 
0.002  0.002 

In  the  equation,  the  ratio  of  the  nodulus  of  elasticity  Is  B.S  at  c  *  0,  which  Is  reasonable  for 
concrete. 

The  fallowing  connents  are  given  to  explain  the  above. 

1)  The  residual  stresses  due  to  the  studs  may  bring  about  lower  rigidity.    Actually,  specimen 
B-5  which  has  no  stud,  shows  relatively  high  rigidity. 

2)  It  is  reported  that  the  quality  of  the  cast  concrete  and  Its  curing  In  the  airtight  condition 
In  a  pipe  is  not  preferred.  Therefore,  the  rigidity  of  the  concrete  Itself  night  have  been  lower 
than  expected. 
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BEHAVIOR  OF  LONGITUDINAL  STRAIN 

Figures  18  through  27  show  the  behavior-  of  the  longitudinal  strains  of  the  specimens.    All  the 
Strains  were  measured  at  the  surface  of  the  steel  tubes.    The  figure  shows  the  strains  where  local 
buckling  was  observed.  Therefore,  local  buckling  behavior  can  be  observed  from  the  figures. 

Ffgures  18  through  20  show  that  local  budcltng  of  the  specfnens  fs  essentially  elastic, 
because  th^  are  thin  plate  steel  tubes.  Figure  21  shows  that  specinen  A-4  did  not  attain  local 
buckling  and  showed  only  elasto-plastic  behavior. 

Figures  22  through  27  show  some  disturbance  of  the  strains  which  may  be  caused  by  residual 
stresses  due  to  the  studs.    They  also  show  that  the  rigidity  of  the  specimens  is  somewhat  lower  than 
the  theoretical  values*  which  was  described  In  the  previous  section.  But  besides  these,  no  special 
problem  can  be  observed.  Tl^e  residual  stresses  due  to  studs  nay  cause  fatigue  problems  If  subjected 
to  large  cyclic  loadings.  For  bridge  piers,  this  problem  can  be  neglected. 

Behavior  of  Hoop  Strain 

As  described  In  chapter  2,  the  concrete  and  the  steel  tube  of  a  concrete-filled  ste«1  tube  will 
separate  from  each  other  In  elastic  region.  Regarding  the  problem,  the  following  theoretical  solution 
m«y  be  obtained. 

First,  when  the  steel  and  the  concrete  behave  independently,  the  hoop  strains  of  the  steel  tube 
and  the  concrete  Is  expressed  by  the  following  formulas. 

Chs  =  -Vs  •  ex  (3) 

Che  '  -^c  • 

where,      equals  the  londltudlnal  strain,  and     and     are  the  Polsson's  ratios  of  the  steel  and 
concrete,  respectively. 

Vlhen  the  steel  and  concrete  are  connected  together  by  the  bond  stress,  cco»  the  hoop  strain  of 
the  steel  Is  oxpressed  by  the  following  {figure  28). 

where  R  and  t  are  the  radius  and  the  thickness  of  the  steel  tube.   The  hoop  strain  of  the  concrete  Is 

.  .  (ve-c,  -  iil^JjffiJ  (6) 

If  the  concrete  and  the  steel  behave  together,  b|,s  must  be  equal  to  eti^.  Therefore,  o^q  can  be 
expressed  as  follows. 
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«nd      can  be  expressed  as 

ehs  •  -  ex    ^s  -  ^  "      m  t-,  (8J 

[I  Ml  .  vt)j^] 

KoM,  to  exMlm  the  betiavlor  of  Vm  concrete-filled  steel  tHbes,  where  the  Mxlnn  capacity  Is 
attained,  let's  assume  that  Cs/Ec  '  15.0.  Assuming  that  <y  >  4000  M/oa^,  the  required  bond  stress 

Is  expressed  as  follows: 

and  the  hoop  strain  Is  expressed  as  follows,  assuming  that  Es/Ec  »  7.0  In  this  case 

If  the  concrete  and  the  steel  behave  Independently,  the  hoop  strain  mIII  be  expressed  by 

equation  (3).    If  they  behave  together,  the  hoop  strain  will  be  expressed  by  equation  (10),  the 
required  bond  stress  Is  expressed  by  equation  (9). 

VAien  the  bond  is  maintained,  the  Polsson's  ratio  of  the  specimen  Is  not  0.3,  but 

■  15  il  ^  5.83  lB/t)J  * 

the  modified  Polsson's  ratio.   In  table  c,  the  bond  stress  eco  Md  the  modified  Polsson's  ratio  are 
listed. 

Figures  29  through  38  show  the  behavior  of  hoop  strains.    In  the  figures,  the  theoretical  curves 
obtained  from  equation  (3)  and  equation  (10)  are  also  shown.   The  hoop  strains  of  the  specimens  A-1 
to  A-4  are  the  sane  as  the  theoretical  curves.  The  hoop  strains  of  specimen  B«l  to  B>4  and  B>6  are 
the  same  as  the  theoretical  values,  obtained  from  the  modified  Polsson's  ratio.  KoMver,  the  hoop 
strains  of  specimen  B-S  Is  closer  to  the  theoretical  values,  obtained  from  a  Polsson's  ratio  of  0.3. 
Therefore,  It  Is  concluded  that  the  natural  bond  between  concrete  and  steel  Is  not  enough  to  connect 
them  together,  and  idthout  studs,  the  concrete  and  the  steel  will  behave  independently.   They  w17l 
behave  together  with  adequate  studs.    Therefore,  studs  maiy  be  required  in  the  design  of  concrete- 
filled  steel  tubes  to  be  used  as  composite  structures. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  about  the  behavior  of  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  under  compression 
are  warranted. 
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1)  Uhen  studs  are  provfded,  the  sun  of  tlie  steel  yield  strength  end  the  concrete  orllnder 
strength  can  be  expected  regardless  of  the  steel  plate  thickness  and  the  concrete  strength.  When  a 

thicker  plate  is  used,  or  high  strength  concrete  is  used,  higher  capacity  can  be  expected  because  of 
the  hoop  tension  action  of  the  steel  tubes. 

On  the  other  hand»  irtien  studs  are  not  provided*  the  resistance  of  concrete-filled  steel  tubes 
trfll  be  the  sum  of  the  buckling  strength  of  the  steel  tubes  and  the  concrete  cylinder  strength, 
because  they  behave  independently. 

2)  Concrete* filled  steel  tubes  have  good  ductility^  while  steel  tubes  thenselves  usually  have 
small  ductility.    Concrete-filled  steel  tubes  will  exhibit  local  buckling.    Also,  the  concrete  inside 
will  be  broken  if:    1)  the  plate  is  not  thick,  2)  if  the  concrete  is  not  of  adequate  strength,  but  It 
Mill  not  reduce  the  capacity  nor  the  ductility  significantly.   In  this  case,  the  effect  of  hoop 
tension  cannot  be  expected. 

3)  Judging  from  the  hoop  strain  behavior,  concrete-filled  steel  tubes  without  studs  cannot  be 
designed  as  conposlte  structures.  Adequate  studs  nay  be  required  for  conposlte  concrete-filled  steel 
tubes. 
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T«b1«  1.  Specifications  for  the  Test  Specfmns 


No. 

Dleneter  x  Plate 

Thickness  Concrete 

Stud 

Yield  Strength 
of  Steel 

Concrete 
Strength 

Renarks 

A-1 

700  X  6  without 

without 

4600 

254 

A-2 

700  X  8  without 

without 

4720 

254 

Ar3 

700  X  8  without 

without 

4720 

254       for  cyclic  loading 

A-4 

700  X  12  without 

without 

4000 

254 

B-1 

700  X  6 

with 

with 

4600 

224 

B.2 

700  X  8 

with 

with 

4720 

254        for  cyclic  loading 

B-3 

7O0  X  8 

Mith 

with 

4720 

254 

B-4 

700  X  12 

with 

with 

4000 

B-5 

700  X  8 

with 

without 

4720 

254 

B-6 

700  X  8 

with 

with 

4720 

410 

Table  2.   Yield  Strength  of  Steel 

Size 

Yield  Strength 
(kg/cm?) 

Breaking  Strength  Elongation 
(kg/cn^)  {%) 

700  X  6 

4570 
4«20 
4630 

5700 
5750 
5670 

23.4 
23.0 
22.1 

average 

4600 

5700 

22.8 

0  700  X  8 

4720 
4720 
4720 

5650 
5660 
5620 

25.8 
26.8 
25.7 

average 

4720 

5640 

25.8 

i  700  X  12 

4000 
4030 
3970 

5710 

5770 
5770 

22.4 

22.1 
21.6 

average 

4000 

S7S0 

22.0 

nominal 

3700  up 

5000  -  6200 

1$  up 
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Tablp  ^. 

S  p  0  r  i  f  i 

" :» *  1  n  r 

e''  -if  ng 

Plate 
Thickness 

Pl«ce 

I 

¥ 

Velocity 

12  (mi) 

Inside 
Outside 

580 

38V 
36 

37Cin/nin 
30 

8 

Inside 
Outside 

430 
580 

35 
38 

50 
45 

6 

1 

Inside 

370 
S9n 

32 

36 

85 

60 

Table  4.   Specifications  for  Concrete 


Fine 

Ceerse 

i  NoMlnal 

Unit 

ttater 

Cement 

Aggregate 

Aggregite 

1  a  =  210  kg/cm^ 

1  ni3 

152  kg 

249  kg 

826  kg 

1110  kg 

1  a  >  400  kg/CM? 

ll|3 

151  kg 

357  kg 

650  kg 

1179  kg 

Concrete  Strength 


Nenlral 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Average  j 

210 

241 

247 

247 

245  1 

400 

438 

436 

429 

434  1 
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Table  5.   Theoretical  and  Experimental  Resistance 


I 

1 

Experimental 

1 

1 

Theoretical  Resistance 

 r 

1 

Experimental 

"1  1 

1  Experimental  1 

No.  1 
1 

Resistance 

1  Sclt) 
1 

Sbltl 

1 

1  SC+Sb(t)  1  Sc+Sy(t)  1 
1               1  1 

Sc+Sb 

1      Sc+Sy  ! 

A-1 

540 

— 

567 

602 

567 

602 

0.95 

0.90  1 

A-2 

753 

— 

7S6 

821 

786 

821 

0.96 

0.92  1 

A-3 

760 

— 

786 

821 

786 

821 

0.97 

0.93  1 

A-4 

1087 

1010 

1037 

1010 

1037 

1.07 

1.05  1 

B-1 

1509 

911 

567 

602 

1.02 

1.00  1 

B-2 

1730 

900 

7o6 

6ZI 

1686 

1721 

1.03 

1.01  1 

1T99 
1/ U 

786 

821 

1686 

1721 

1  119 

1  fn  1 

1*W  1 

B-4 

2230 

879 

1010 

1037 

1689 

1916 

1.18 

1.16  1 

3-5 

1694 

900 

786 

821 

1686 

1721 

1.00 

1.10  1 

B-6 

2663 

1595 

786 

821 

2381 

2416 

1.12 

1.10  1 

Sc  Is  the  resistance  of  the  concrete,  obtained  from  concrete  cylinder  test  result 

Sb  Is  the  resistance  of  the  steel  tube,  obtained  from  the  local  buckling  strength  of  the  steel 
tube* 


Table  6.    Modified  Poisson's  Ratio  of  the  Specimens 


B-2 

Specimen 

B-l 

B-3 

B-5 

B-6 

R/t 

5S.3 

43.8 

29.4 

tfca  (kg/on*) 

7,5 

9.5 

12.8 

Hodlfied 

Potsson  Ratio 

0.179 

0.182 

0.189 
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Fig.  2    Behavior  in  Elasticity 
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SSCTtOK  A'^A  SBCTION  B-^B 


(•tud) 


Flft.  4    Configuration  of  Test  Specimen 
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Plate 

thlcknust, 

c 

12 

10 

5 

t 

2 

• 

6 

2 

Fig.  5   Welding  Process 


Fig.  6   (feasursnent  of  Strain 
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T  H 

Fig«  7   NMSttrenent  of  Out-of-Pl«iie  Dsf lactlon 


Load 
(TON) 


2000- 


1500* 


1000 


fiOO' 


•«»«Ma»M«fl  H*a««««a«MaH  a««*«««M«M« 


0  400  1200  1600  2000 

Deformation  (  1/100 on) 

Fig.  8   Load  -  Deformation  Curve  (A  >  1) 
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Load 

(TON) 
2500- 


20OO- 


laoo- 


1000- 


SQO- 


Sy  -  820 ton 


8b«786toB 


I     I     I     ^"  '  r     f ' 

leoo 

Deformation  C  1/100  ») 
Fig.  9   Lo*d  -  Def otBBtloii  Curve  (A  -  2) 


Load 

(TON) 
2500- 


2000- 


1500- 


1000- 


500' 


1000 


DeTormation  (  I /1 00  mm) 
Fig.  10   Load o Deformation  Curve  (A  -  3} 
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Load 

(TON) 
2S00-i 


aooo- 


isoo- 


1000- 


600- 


Sb  »  lOlOton 


■       ■       •  1  r— •— 1  1  1  1  r- 

8O0  1200  IGOO 

Derormation  (  l/lOOn) 

Tig,  11   Load  -  Def  omation  Curve  (A  -  4) 


2m 


Load 
(TON) 
2S00- 


2000- 


1600- 


1000- 


Sc  +  Sy  -  1  513ton 


I     I     I  I    ii  » 

eoo           1200  1600 

Def  of  ma  Hon  (  1X100  Dm) 

Fig.  4-2    Load  -  Def  ormat Ion  Curve  (B  -  1) 


2000 
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Load 
(TON) 


Deformatioa  (  l/lOOoi) 


Fig.  13   Load  -  D«f onatloQ  Cutv«  (B  -  2) 

Load 
(TON) 


Deformation  (  I/IOOh) 
Fig.  14   Load  -  Def omation  Curve  (B  -  3) 
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Load 
(TON} 


Def ormation  (  1/100010) 
Fig.  15   Load  -  D«f ornation  Curve  (3  -  4) 

Load 

(TON) 


Def  orimtion  (  1/100  w) 
Fig.  16    Load  -  Def ormation  Curve  (B  -  3) 
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Deformation  C  1/100  h) 


Pig.  17    Lowl-Defonatlon  Curve  (B  -  6) 
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Load 
(TON) 
2500 -r 

aooo- 


ISOO- 


Fig.  18   Load  •Strain  Curve  (A  -  1) 


Load 
(TON) 

20001 


Strain    (  x  10'*) 


Fig.  19    Load  -  Strain  Curve  (A  -  2) 
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I     <     I     I  I 

2000 

Strain    (  x  lO  *) 
Fig.  20   Load  -  Strain  Curve  (A  -  3) 


5000 


Strain    (  x  10"*  ) 
Fig.  21    Load  -  Strain  Curve  (A  -  4) 
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Load 

(TON) 

2000- 


1800- 


Sc  +  Sy 


1000- 


500- 


I  -■ — »— >  1 

4000  5000 


Strain  <xlO"') 
Fig.  22    Load  -  Strain  Curve  (B  -  1) 


Load 
(TON) 


aoQo 


l&OO- 


1000- 


500- 


aooo  aSo 

Strain  (xiO"*) 


4000  8000 


Pig.  23    Lo«d- Strain  Curve  (B  -  2) 
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Load 

(TOiO 


Strain  (xiO'J 
Fig.  25   Load -Strain  Curve  (B  -  4) 
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~I  1  1  1  1  ]  1  1- 

2000  80OO 
Strain  (XlO*') 
Fig.  26   Load  -  Strain  Curve  (B  -  5) 


5000 


Load 
(TON). 
2S0O- 


aooo- 


ISOO- 


1000- 


600- 


Sc  +  Sy 


1000 


I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I  I 
2O0O  3000  4000 

Strain    (  x  IQ-M 


8000 


Fig.  27    Load -Strain  Curve  (B  -  6) 
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steel  tube 


Figure  28.  Bond  Stress 
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Load 
(TON) 
2S00- 


1  1  1  1  r 

2000 

Hoop   Strain  (xlO~*) 


—I — 
3000 


— i  r- 

4000 


SOOO 


Pig.  29  Load -Hoop  Strain  Curve  (A  -  1> 


T—i — I — I — r 
1000  2000  3000  4O0O 

Hoop    Strain    (  x  10"*  ) 

Fig.  3U    Load -Hoop  Strain  Curva  (A  -  2) 


5000 
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Load 

(TON) 


■I    I  ■  I  ■'  ■ — I  I    I    I  'I    I    I    I  I 

200O  3000  4000 

Hoop    Strain  (  x  lO  *  ) 

Fig.  31    Load -Hoop  Strain  Curve  (A  -  3) 


9000 


2000  3O0O  4000 

Hoop  Strain  (xlO'*} 
Fig.  32   Load  •Hoop  Strain  Curve  (A  -  4) 


6000 
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2500 


2000- 


ISOO- 


1000- 


500- 


1  1  r— T 

1000  2000 


I     I    (     I  1  1     I  I 

3000  4000  5000 

Hoop    Strain    (  x  10"'  ) 


Fig.  33   Load -Hoop  Strain  Curve  (B  -  1) 


2000  aooo 
Hoop  Strain  (xlO  *) 
Pig.  34  load -Hoop  Strain  Curve  (£  -  2) 


6000 
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crew 


I — -I — I — I — 1 — I — I — I — I  I — I — 1 — I — I — I  ■  I 

2000  300O  4O0O  SOOO 

Hoop  Strain  (  x  10'*  ) 

Fig.  3S  Load-Boop  Strain  Curv*  (B  -  3> 


SOOO 


Hoop   Strain   (  x  10'*  J 
Fig.  36   Load  -  Hoop  Strain  Curve  (B  -  4) 
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Load 
(TON) 
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Tig.  38   Loa4-lloop  Strain  Curve  (B  -  6) 
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Photo-1.      Bending  Process  of  Steel  Tubes 
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Photo-5.      Mortar  Casting 
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Photo-8.      Measurement  of  Out-of-Plane  Deflection 
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Photo-11. 

Specimen  B  -  2  After  Loading 


Photo-12. 

Specimen  B-3  After  Loading 
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Photo-13. 

Concrete  After  Loading 


Photo-14. 

Concrete  After  Loading 


I 
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Photo-15.      Speimen  B-6  After  Loading 
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KICROCOMPUTCR  FOR  EARTHQUAKE  STUDIES 


S.  K.  Takah«$h1 

Naval  Civfl  Enqineeriir)  Laboratory 
Port  Hueneiiie,  CA  93043 

J.  V.  Tyrrell 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
Hashlngton,  DC  22332 

ABSTRACT 

The  use  of  microcojnputers  is  now  a  practical  reality  for  the  small  engineering  office.  The 
reasons  for  the  Imnedlate  popularity  are  the  low  initial  cost  of  the  system  ($4K  to  $8K),  the  large 
number  of  software  programs  available  and  Its  versatility. 

The  cost  of  a  typical  microcomputer  (NC)  system,  one  that  Is  operational  at  the  Naval  Civil 
Engineering  Laboratory,  with  a  64K  RAH  (Random  Access  Memory),  dual  8  In.  disk  drives,  and  letter 
<|Ua11ty  printer,  is  about  $8K  (figure  1).    Presently,  it  has  an  8-bit  processor  (fiqure  2),  but  it 
can  be  upgraded  to  a  16-bit  processor  at  any  time.    Similarly,  the  memory  can  be  jpjraded  fron  64K  to 
128K  as  the  need  arises.   One  standard  parallel  port  and  two  RS-232C  serial  ports  allows  the  addition 
of  printers,  pTotters,  digitizers,  and  connunicatlons  with  data  bases  and  other  computers.  Presently, 
two  drives  provide  932,000  characters  of  storage;  the  addition  of  two  more  drives  (figure  3]  will 
bring  the  total  capacity  to  about  two  million  characters.    If  a  hard  disk  drive  system  Is  utilized. 
It  can  access  8.4  million  characters.   The  Daisy  Wheel  letter  quality  printer  (-iniro  i)  was  selected 

so  that  arafts  end  finjl  ;;,dnubcri  pLs  could  be  wrtLleu  dntJ  Stored  on  the  disk.elLt}  for  ins'.d'it 
retrieval  and  modifications  of  the  text.   Additional  information  and  specifications  of  the  MC  can  be 
found  In  reference  1. 

This  MC  adapts  easily  to  the  choice  of  languages  such  as  BASIC,  COBOL,  FORTRAN,  etc*,  because 
the  system  has  no  primary  language  stored  in  Read  Only  Heniory  (ROM).   Transfer  of  information,  from 
one  installation  that  uses  a  microcomputer  which  utilizes  the  CP/H  system  to  another  Navy  agency  also 
utilizing  a  microcomputer  that  uses  8  In.  single-sided,  single-density  diskette,  can  be  made  easily 
on  the  8  in.  diskette  With  128  byte  record  size  because  this  is  the  standard  international  interchange 
format. 

DATA  BASE  STORAGE  AND  RETRIEVAL 

SEISHICALLY  DEFICIENT  BUILDINGS  DATA 

The  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Conmand  (NAVFACENGCOH)  began  their  Earthquake  Vulnerability 
Program  in  1974  and  have  coordinated  the  rapid  seismic  analysis  survey  of  most  of  the  major  Navy 
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installations  located  In  the  high  selsnic  zones.  Recently,  the  major  responsibility  of  executing 
this  task  has  been  delegated  to  the  Western  Division  of  NAVFACENGGOM.  The  Rapid  Seismic  Analysis 

Procedure  (RSAp,  reference  2),  has  been  used  by  the  Navy  and  its  consultants  to  analyze  over  800 
buildings  at  Naval  installations  located  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Initially,  the  RSAP  structural  and  cost  data  were  stored  on  the  IBM  System  6  Word  Processor. 
These  data  were  the  structural  properties*  replacement  cost,  damage  cost,  estimate,  etc.  The  more 
recent  data,  which  contain  Information  on  the  detailed  structural  seismic  analysis,  are  being  stored 
on  the  HC  diskette  utilizing  the  readily  available  word  processing,  filing,  and  planning  programs. 

The  software  program  utilized  for  this  purpose  Is  the  Profile  II  (reference  3)  which  can  be  very 
easily  mastered.    Once  the  dald  (fiynre  5)  is  recorded  on  the  diskette  (figure  6)  only  the  specific 
information  desired  may  be  extracted  in  table  forci.    For  instance,  if  it  is  desired  to  select  only 
the  buildings  on  which  detailed  seismic  analyses  were  performed,  the  data  can  be  searched  and  the 
required  information  would  be  printed  as  shown  In  figure  7.  Furthermore,  if  it  were  desired  to 
separate  the  Information  according  to  the  type  of  building  (concrete,  steel,  wood,  masonry),  this  can 
be  done  and  the  results  are  shown  in  figure  8.  Many  other  options  are  available. 

STRONG  HOTION  INSTRUWEWTATIOH  DATA 

HAVFACENGOON  has  also  established  a  program  to  Install  strong  motion  Instrumentation  on  Navy- 
unique  structures,  hospitals,  and  selected  buildings  at  Navy  Installations  where  no  Instrumentation 

has  bten  i  nsi  Jl  lec.    Present!  >,  strciy  ncl'u.'i  utcelerographs  have  been  installed  at  North  Island 
Naval  Air  Station  (plane  hangar);  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  (near  drydock  2);  Alarteda  Naval  Air 
Station  (plane  hangar) j  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  (near  drydocks);  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  (near 
drydocks)}  Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Bremerton;  Public  Vtorfcs  Center,  Guam;  and  Naval  Regional 
Medical  Center,  Guam.   Installation  of  additional  seismographs  Is  planned* 

The  Profile  II  softwaire  Is  also  utilized  to  store  information  on  the  strong  motion  accelerographs 
as  shown  in  figure  9.    The  instrumentation  in  the  field  needs  to  be  maintained  periodically.  This 
consists  of  checking  the  battery  voltages  and  pnotocirapttic  paper  and  making  periodic  calibration 
traces.   The  Navy  installations  personnel  In  the  field  usually  provide  assistance  In  performing  some 
of  the  maintenance.  Remainders  to  perform  maintenance  are  sent  to  the  appropriate  Navy  Installations 
by  merging  a  base  letter  utilizing  the  SCRIPSIT  2*0  (reference  4)  software  (word  processor)  with  the 
data  stored  on  the  Profile  II  software.   The  base  letter  and  the  merged  letter  are  shown  In  figures 
10a  and  10b,  respectively.   The  names  and  addresses  of  the  Navy  field  installations  are  also  stored 
on  the  Profile  II  diskette  for  the  printing  of  (nailing  labels. 
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STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

There  are  several  general  purpose  structural  analysis  programs  available  for  the  64K  NC.  One  of 
the  most  popular  programs  Is  the  MtCRO-ETASS  (reference  5)  which  can  be  used  to  analyze  a  multistory 

frdne  building  with  infill  walls  and  diasonal  brjcing  under  static  and  earthquake  loads,    for  this 
program,  the  floors  are  assumed  to  be  rigid.    The  static  loaas  may  be  coobined  with  a  lateral  earth* 
quake  Input  which  Is  specified  as  a  time-history  ground  acceleration  or  as  an  acceleration  spectrum 
response^  three-dimensional  mode  shapes  and  frequencies  may  also  be  evaluated.   The  complete  program 
can  be  run  on  the  NC,  thus,  saving  dial-up  computer  terminal  and  run  time  charges.   However,  It  will 
take  a  much  longer  time  than  a  mainframe  computer  to  complete  the  analysis,  depending  on  the  complex- 
ity of  the  structure  being  analyzed.   As  long  as  time  is  available,  different  cases  may  be  run  on 
the  same  structure  to  check  out  all  options.    Since  the  MC  is  in  the  irmediate  vicinity,  the  engineer 
can  be  doing  other  work  while  the  computer  is  performing  the  analysis.    The  program  capacity  for  a 
64K  system  Is  as  follows: 

(NS)  X  (NC)  <  140 

where  (NS)  is  the  nuaber  of  stories  In  a  frame 
and  (NC)  is  the  number  of  column  lines  in  a  frame 

The  use  of  the  MICRO-ETABS  requires  the  use  of  a  CP/M  (control  program  for  microprocessors) 
operating  system.    CP/M  (reference  6)  has  become  a  standard  operating  system  for  microcomputers  and 
is  used  for  most  engineering  programs.  A  recommended  reading  on  basic  CP/M  is  by  Zaks  (reference 
7).  The  post-processors  available  for  MICRO-ETABS  are  the  MICRO-AISC  (reference  0)  and  the  MICRO- 
ACI  (reference  9).  An  editor,  which  is  a  highly  Interactive  program,  allows  the  user  to  prepare 
input  data  files  and  to  examine,  modify,  and  selectively  print  output  files.   One  of  the  more  easily 
used  editors  is  called  "EDDIE"  (reference  10). 

Another  general  ;iLr|ios.e  strucural  prot,rani  is  called  SAPSl  (reference  11),  which  was  specially 
written  for  the  microcomputer.    This  static  analysis  program  utilizes  a  free-field  type  of  input  and 
has  a  printer  plot  program.   This  program  utilizes  three-dimensional  prismatic  members  with  bending, 
shearing,  and  axial  deformations  and  plane,  axi^ynmetric  and  membrane  finite  elements.   With  the 
proper  software,  frequencies  and  mode  shapes  may  be  determined*  The  program  can  accommodate  about 
800  joints  and  1000  elements  on  a  64K  CP/M  system.   One-half  of  a  symmetrical  drydock  model  (figure 
11)  with  23B  nodal  points  and  192  plane  elements  was  run  for  gravity  load  and  equivalent  soil  pres- 
sure on  the  sidewall  and  under  the  floor  slab.    The  actual  run  time  was  66  min  and  the  output  to 
line  printer  run  time  was  41  min. 
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OTHER  CAPABILITIES 

Wfth  the  purchase  of  a  d1reet<i«onnect  modem  II  (see  reference  1  for  further  description)  and 
specially  written  software,  the  NC  can  act  like  a  remote  Job  entry  (RJE)  terminal  connected  to  a 

mainframe  computer.    The  advantage  of  this  system  can  be  utilized  when  a  very  large  structural  com- 
puter node]  needs  to  be  andlyzed,  one  thdt  is  too  large  for  the  MC.    The  data  can  be  entered  into 
the  HC  and  debugged  at  no  computer  cost.   The  data  can  then  be  transialtted  via  the  inoden  to  the 
mainframe  computer  for  execution. 

Using  the  FORTRAN  (FORnula  TRANslator)  language  supplied  on  the  diskette,  engineering  programs 
can  be  written  on  the  HC.   The  software  has  five  modules  consisting  of  the  Editor,  Compiler,  Linking 
Nodules,  Subroutine  Library,  and  a  Source  and  Listing  File  Print  Utility* 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  day  64)(  microcomputer  with  dual  d  In.  diskette  drives  Is  very  versatile.   It  can 

store  a  vast  amount  of  data,  which  can  be  rearranged  when  putout.    It  can  also:   merge  a  base  letter 
with  the  diin  file;  analyze  coriplex  three-dimensional  structures  subjected  to  static  and  dynamic 
loadSi  write  engineering  programsi  and  act  as  a  terminal  to  a  mainframe  computer. 
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EARTHQUAKE  SAFETY  INVESTIGATION  Sli^WARY  OF  t^^VAL  INSTALLATIONS 
Installation    NCBC  PORT  HUGNEM  ;  Use    FIRE  STA     ;  Type  of  Const  WOD 
Elder  No    430        Year  Built    1946  j  No  of  Stories       1  ;  Avq  Unit  At    2.15  PCP 
Length    122  ;  Width     87  ;  Area  7290  ;  Vol  118700  ;  (FT-LP  Units) 

Story  Ht      16  ;  Total  Ht      51  ;  Kepi  Cost(RPC)/Date  201  ($K)/9-29-76 

Const:  Roof  OMP  OVER  RAFTERS  &  TRISS  ;  Col 

Ext  Walls    TYP  WOOD  CXMST.  AND  PLA<^TFP       ;  Tnt  Walls    TiP  WOOD  &  ELASTBR 
Floors   OONCKEre  ;  Foundations    4"  SLAB  &  COKT.  FTS6 

Lat  Force  Res  Syst:   Horis  ;  Vert  SHEAR  HALL/muss  ACT 

Des  Base  Shear  Coef  ;  Max  Ground  Site  Aoc        0.20  (G) 

Base  Shear    (G)  Due  Fac  (MID:  Long 

Capacity:     Yield  Loncr  rj,260  ;  Trans   0.200  ?  Olt  Long 


0.340 


DeiTQnd:         Yield  Long  0.482 
Nat  Per (sec)  Yield  Lonq  0.240 
Damping (%)     Yield  Long 
Danaqe  Est (%)Yield  Long  100.0 
RSA  Eval  by  CEL 


TranR 
Trans 
Tcaas 
Ttans 


0.474 
0.230 

100.0 


Ult  Long 
Ult  Long 
Ult  Long 
Combined 


378  ; 
,360  I 

100 
($K) 


Trans 
Trans 

Trans 
Trans 
Tzans 


0.260 

0.378 
0.360 


;  Damage  Est  201 
Det  Str  Anal  by    H.J.  DE3ENK0Lb  ASSOC.    ;  Criteria(P355,UUC,etc)  P355 
Rehab  Cost (RHC)/t«te  68  ($K>/  lX-'23-81  ;  Unit  Cost     7.00    ($/SQ  FT) 

RilC/RFC  =  2.940  ;  NOtest    ID«219.  00004 


E2iRTHQUAKE  SAFETY  INVESTIGATION  SUMMARY  OF  NAVAL  INSTALLATIONS 
Installation   tCBC  PORT  H0ENB4  ;  Use  HWIO  VHSB  ;  Type  of  Const  CCNCRBTB 
Bldg  No   810        Year  Built    195^  ;  Mc  of  Stories      1  ;  Avg  Unit  >;t    1.75  PCP 
Length    608  ;  Width    200  ;  Area       12160C  ;  Vol        3131200  ;  (FT-LB  Units) 
Story  Ht   25.8  ;  Total  Rt   25.8  ;  Sepl  C0Bt(RFC)/l3at<>  1948  ($K>/9-29-76 

Const:  Roof    BUTLD-OP/PRECST  ROOP  IMIi  J  Col    STEEL  FRAMES 
Ext  >ialls   OQNCRBTE  ;  Int  Walls  OONCRSrS 

Floors    7.5"  OONCR.  SLAB        ;  Founaations   FOOTINGS  WITH  SLAB 
Lat  Force  Res  Syst:    flOril  ;  Vert    SHFAR  WALS/ERAMB  ACT 


Des  Base  Shear  Coef 
Base  Shear  (G) 
Capacity:  Yield  Long 
Demand :  Yield  T.oia 
Nat  Per (sec)  Yield  Long 
DaBping(%)  Yield  Long 
Damage  F«5t(%)Yield  Long 
RSA  Eval  by  CEL 


;  Max  Ground  Site  Aoc 
Due  Fac  (MU): 


o.2in 

0.328 
0.090 

100.0 


;  Trans 
;  Trans 
;  Trans 
;  Trans 
;  Txans 


0.230 
0.405 
0.850 


65.7  ; 


0.20 
Long 
;  Ult  Long 
;  Ult  r.onc 
;  Ult  Long 
;  mt  [King 
Combined 


(G) 

• 

0.360 

0.364 
0.140 

89 


Trans 

Trans  0.270 
Trans  0.179 
Trans  L.450 
Trans 


}  Damage  Est  1725  ($K) 

Oet  Str  Anal  by  H.J.  DB6BNR0LB  ASSOC.    ;  Criteria(P355,aBC,etc)  P355 

Rehab  Cost (RHO/Date  13RC(?K>/   11-24-81  ;  Unit  Cost    11.40    ($/SQ  FT) 

RHC/RPC  =  0.708  ;  Notes:    ID#225.  00005 


Figure  5.    Bart^tiake  Safety  Investigation  Sunnary  o£  Wval  inetallatlonB, 
Kecord  Nos  00004  &  000O5. 
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Figure  6.     8-in.  Single-Sided,  Double  Density  Diskette 
and  Hanging  File  Storage  Box. 
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AprU  21,  1982 


From:    S.  K.Takahashi,  NCEL 
To:        imiE),  ilNSlALIATION} 

Subjects  Strang  Nation  insbnmentatioa  Naintenanm 

1.  It  would  he  appreciated  if  subject  nalnt«nauM»  be 

provided  as  indicated  bclcw: 

Station  Nstie     {SIKOXM  NAME} 

Building  Nana    (BOIUSNS  NO) 

Typs  Of  iiwtrumentatlcn  {IfBiSONBNr) 

lOBtrwent  Lwt  Date         naxt  IM* 


sn^orCRA( battery)  {SLAST  DATE)  {SNEXT  DATE) 
FILM  {change  paper)  (ElASr  0KC8)  (fnexx  qasb> 
GMJlitniOII  1SWCB  (OAST  EMS)  fOWXr  DREE) 
(send  eegetine  with  cslifacatlon  tEeoe  to  IGB.) 

2.  Pleasft  acknowledge  the  raintenance  porformsd  by  circling 
one  of  the  categories  above,  fill  in  the  actual  date  o£. 
naintenance    (     /   /     ]  on  this  sheet,  and  nail  a  copy 
this  sheet  to  NCEL,  Fort  HuenoM,  A  93043* 

3.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  naed  additional  supplies 
related  to  the  accelerotjraph,  please  oontact  Stan  Takahashi 
at  AV36a-46M  or  Dana  Corcanta  at  AV360-5782. 

 •«  flaae  La  tear  

April  21,  1982 


FZQBU   S.  K.Ttalcahashi,  NCSL 

To:     w.  7mBIA^sx},  moBim 


Subject:    Stxony  f^tiofi  instrmrentation  Maintenance 

1.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  sub;iect  oaintenemoe  be_^ 
protfldea  as  Indicated  belowt 

Station  Name  GUMCL 

Building  I^aaie  372 

Type  of  instrurentation  sriAl 

Instrument  Last  Date  Next  Date 

SMAoeCRACbattery)  01/01/81  03/30/82 
FILM  <changa  paper)  a/Ol/a  12AQ/83 

CALIBRATION  TRACE     01/01/81  06/10/82 
(send  magazine  with  calibration  trace  to  n::el) 

2.  Please  acknravledge  the  naintenance  performed  by  circling 
one  of  the  categories  above,  fill  in  the  actual  date  of 
naintenanoe   (    /  /     )  on  this  stoat,  and  nail  a  oopy  of 
this  sheet  to  HSEL,  Fort  Buenene,  Oi  93043. ' 


3.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  additional  supplies 
related  to  the  accelerograph,  please  ccatact  Stan  ISBkahaahl 
at  AV360-4684  or  Dave  Corrente  at  AV360-5782. 

b.  Merged  Letter 
Ttgore  10*     Strrr:  -  t  otlon  InfitrumenCatlon  Maintenance  LattW 
to  be  Forwarded  to  Naval  lostallatlons 
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A  TSUNAMI  RESEARCH  PLAN  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Eddie  Bernard 

Pacific  Narlne  Environmental  Laboratory 
Natal onal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Seattle,  UA  98105 

ABSTRACT 

In  response  to  the  identification  of  deficiencies  in  tsunami  research,  a  group  of  scientists  and 
government  representatives  developed  a  coherent  research  plan  to  address  these  problems.    The  plan  1s 
designed  to  foster  a  course  of  action  that  Mill  focus  research  on  forecasting  tsunami  dangers  and 
evalaattng  coastal  hazards.  A  brief  review  of  the  status  of  tsunami  research  Is  presented  and  needs 
for  priority  research  are  Identified.  The  three  highest  need  areas  are:  I)  tsunami  observational 
program,  2)  modeling  and  design  related  to  terminal  effects,  and  3)  tsunami genic  earthquake 
Identification.  Two  moderate  need  areas  Include  the  creation  of  a  tsunanl  data  set  and  the 
development  of  emergency  preparedness  programs. 

INTRODUCTION 

Tsunami  are  forccfjl  oceanic  waves  that  result  from  the  displacement  of  scawater  during  an 
earthquake  or  a  tectonic  shift  under  the  sea.    Tsunami  are  also  caused  by  volcanic  eruptions, 
landslides,  rockfalls,  and  submarine  slumps. 

Flooding,  erosion,  and  sheer  Impact  associated  with  tsunami  cause  hazard  to  life  and  damage  to 
property.  VRien  strong  tsunami  currents  flood  the  land,  they  erode  foundations  of  homes  and  busi- 
nesses,  weaken  the  understructures  of  bridges  and  railway  tracks,  wash  away  seawalls  and  roads.  The 
force  of  some  tsunami  have  even  damaged  structural  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  Floating 
debris  --  boats,  cars,  and  pieces  of  buildings  and  trees  —  causes  additional  damage  as  it  collides 
with  other  structures.    Flres  result  when  oil  spills  from  wrecked  ships  or  damaged  storage  and 
refinery  facilities  and  sewage  and  chemical  pollution  are  caused  when  pipes  and  tanks  are  ripped 
apart  biy  the  force  of  these  waves.  Of  Increasing  concern  Is  the  potential  effect  of  tsunami  drawdown 
when  receding  waters  uncover  cooling  water  Intakes  associated  with  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  continental  United  States  has  not  been  seriously  affected  by  a  tsunami  since  1964.  During 
these  past  18  years,  interest  in  tsunami  research  in  the  United  States  has  declined  sharply.  The 
report  from  the  1979  workshop  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  to  review  the  status 
of  tsunami  research  states  that  input  from  tsunami  research  estimating  the  impact  of  tsunami  has  been 
Inadequate  for  warnings,  risk  analysis,  or  engineering  design. 
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Present  techniques  of  tsuneori  prediction  are  severely  United.  The  only  w^y  to  determine*  with 
certainty.  If  an  earthquake  Is  accompanied  by  a  tsunami  Is  to  note  the  occurrence  and  epicenter  of 

the  earthquake  and  then  to  track  the  arrival  of  the  tsunami  at  a  network  of  Pacific  tide  sldLions. 
Although  it  is  possible  to  predict  when  tsuna.ni  will  arrive  at  coastal  locations,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  predict  the  wave  height*  number  of  waves,  duration  of  the  hazard,  or  the  forces  to  be 
expected  from  such  waves  at  specific  locations.  Without  reliable  quantitative  estimates  of  force.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  reconmend  appropriate  measures  to  protect  people  and  property. 

The  present  warning  system  reflects  this  critical  problem;  it  Is  a  reactive  system  conducive  to 
overreaction,  underreaction,  or  panic  and  will  remain  so  until  we  create  a  valid  and  responsible 
system  to  forecast  the  severity  of  tsunamis. 

In  response  to  these  deficiencies,  scientists  and  government  representatives  (see  appendix  I) 
have  developed  a  coherent  plan  for  tsunami  research  In  the  United  States.   The  plan  Is  designed  to 
foster  a  course  of  action  that  will  focus  research  on  forecasting  tsunami  dangers  and  evaluating 
coastal  hazards.   The  reliable  forecasting  of  tsunami  dangers  can  provide  a  basis  for  recommending 
the  evacuation  of  people,  removal  of  boats  and  ships,  and  specification  of  firefighting  and  police 
procedures.    The  evaluation  of  s  coastal  tsunami  hazards  potential  for  coastal  areas  can  lead  to 
guidelines  for  appropriate  land-use  and  to  criteria  for  engineering  design  In  potentially  threatened 
areas.  Achieving  these  goals  should  reduce  the  destruction  of  lives  and  loss  of  property  from  future 
tsunamis. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TSUNAMI  RESEARCH  PLAN 
To  achieve  the  goals  of  forecasting  tsunami  dangers  and  evaTuating  coastal  tsunami  hazards  to 
reduce  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  from  future  tsunami,  we  must  carefully  define  these 
goals,  evaluate  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  formulate  appropriate  objectives,  and  take  steps  to 

achieve  them. 

Forecasting  the  severity  of  tsunani  for  selected  coastal  locations  means  being  able  to  predict 
the  following  within  1  hr  of  tsunami  generation: 

1.  Arrival  time  of  tsunami. 

2.  Maximum  wave  heights. 

3*    Duration  of  hazardous  conditions. 
4.    Maximum  currents  fn  harbors. 

For  tsunami  that  impact  the  United  States  coastlines  in  less  than  1  hr  after  generation,  special 
mitigation  measures  should  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  identification  of  a  specified  hazard  zone. 
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Such  predictions  provide  a  basis  for  evacuating  people,  noving  boats  and  ships,  outlining 
fireflghting  and  police  procedures,  and  allOMing  people  to  return  to  evacuated  areas  when  danger  has 
passed. 

Evaluating  coastal  tsunami  hazards  means: 

1.  Deteimlnlng  the  probability  of  occurrence  within  the  Units  of  available  historical  data* 

2.  Delineating  the  maximum  limits  of  Inundation  for  zoning  and  evacuation  purposes. 

3.  Deternining  niaximum  forces  exerted  on  stationary  and  moveable  objects  within  Inundation  zones 
for  land-use  regulation  and  structural  standards. 

Such  information  provides  land-use  guidelines  and  criteria  for  engineering  design  for 
potHitlally  threatened  areas  and  establishes  a  basis  for  reducing  life  and  property  loss  from  tsunami. 

The  use  of  forecasted  dangers,  coupled  Nith  determination  of  the  hazard  zone,  enables 
comnunltles  to  react  to  save  lives  and  protect  property  with  minimal  disruption  to  essential 
services*   The  Tsunami  Research  Plan  is  directed  toward  this  effort. 

EVALMTOie  PRESENT  KHOMLEDGE  OF  TSUWdHI 

The  current  state  of  tsunami  research  can  be  described  In  seven  areas  that  range  from 

understanding  of  the  geophysical  aspects  of  the  phenomenon  to  use  of  this  information  in  an  einergenc;y 
situation.    These  divisions  illustrate  the  inierdependencies  Of  science,  engineering,  and  policy- 
making. For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  we  will  define  the  seven  areas  as  follows: 

Tsunamigenic  Earthquakes:    Large-magnitude,  shallow  focus  submarine  earthquakes  that  involve 
vertical  deformation  of  the  sea  floor  are  the  principal  generators  of  tsunami.    Because  seismic 
waves  propogate  30  times  faster  than  the  speed  of  a  tsunami,  identification  of  earthquake  waves 
associated  with  tsunamis  Is  essential  to  forecasting  the  genesis  of  a  given  tsunami. 

Tsunami  Generation:   The  transfer  of  energy  from  the  earthquake  to  the  ocean  In  the  form  of 
tsunami  Is  poorly  understood  because  of  lack  of  adequate  measurements  at  the  source*  Understanding 
generation  processes  Is  Important  to  determining  the  hazard  zone  and  forecasting  tsunami  wave  heights 
for  locally  generated  tsunami. 

Tsunami  Propagation:   Once  the  ocean  surface  is  displaced  by  the  earthquake,  that  point  in  the 
ocean  acts  as  a  radiator  of  waves  that  traverse  the  entire  ocean  basin*  Modeling  techniques  have  the 
benefit  of  only  one  direct  observation  of  these  waves  In  the  open  ocean  environment  from  a  small  tsunami. 
Since  these  waves  ultimately  encounter  populated  shoreline,  understanding  the  propagation  processes 
that  take  place  as  the  tsunami  approach  the  shoreline  Is  Itveratlve  to  provide  accurate  forecasting* 
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Temliial  Effects;  Tsununt  cause  damage  to  structures  by:  1)  strong  currents  produced  by  waves 
overtopping  structures;  2}  direct  force  of  the  surge  produced  by  the  Mve;  3)  lyrdrostatlc  pressure 
created  by  flooding  behind  a  structure;  and  4)  erosion  at  the  base  of  the  structure.  Additional 
damage  may  be  caused  by  debris  propelled  by  the  tsunami  into  other  objects.    Tsunami  engineers 
believe  Increased  understanding  of  wave  runup  and  drawdown  harbor  and  bay  response*  surge  or  drybed 
and  forces  on  structures  will  contribute  most  toward  the  mitigation  of  the  hazard. 

Instrumentation;   Improved  Instrumentation  Is  essential  to  obtaining  measurements  necessary  for 
Investigation  and  prediction  of  tsunami.  Real  time  sensors*  oceanographic  measurement  devices*  and 
efficient  teTecommunlcatlons  are  the  basic  tools  for  this  purpose. 

WarTvin^:    Tsunami  generated  at  great  distances  fron  the  affected  area  are  termed  teleseismic. 
Improvements  in  forecasting  and  modeling  wave  impacts  will  enable  the  warning  centers  to  improve 
services. 

Tsunami  generated  at  the  earthquake  source  are  termed  local.  Since  warning  centers  are  not 
capable  of  responding  to  tsunami  In  less  than  1$  min*  public  education  programs  must  prepare 
inhabitants  and  visitors  for  proper  response. 

Most  tsunami  are  both  local  and  teleseismic  In  potential  danger. 

Social  Response/Rlslc  Analysis:    Any  mitigation  measures  taken  must  balance  the  cost  of  these 
Changes  with  the  benefits  to  society.   Integration  of  the  public  needs  with  the  development  of  warn- 
ing strategies  Is  critical  for  balanced  utilization  of  resources.  To  achieve  this  balance.  Investi- 
gation and  Improvements  In  the  existing  historical  data  sets  are  required* 

Table  1  presents  an  assessment  sunnary  of  the  current  status  of  research  for  each  of  these  areas. 
An  evaluation  of  the  state-of-the-art  of  each  research  area  is  given  in  the  second  coIuot  of  table  1. 
This  evaluation  describes  the  status  as  either  low  (know  almost  nothing  of  value  to  mitigate  tsunami 
hazards)  or  moderate  (know  enough  to  assess  next  step  necessary  to  mitigate  tsunami  hazards). 

The  State-of«the-Art  coTum  Is  divided  Into  modeling  (analytical  or  ptorsieal  representation  of 
tsunami)  and  observations  (measurements  of  tsunami).  As  one  examines  the  state-of-the-art*  note  that 
moderate  modeling  with  low  observations  means  that  measurements  are  necessary  to  verify  modeling 
efforts.   Modeling  will  advance  forecasting  ablTltfes  or  hazard  zone  determinations  onTy  with 
proper  verification.    Likewise,  noderate  observations  with  low  modeling  illustrate  a  need  for  data 
analysis  and  interpretation  to  ensure  mitigation  of  tsunami  hazards. 

The  next  column  In  table  1  lists  recoimendatlons  to  mitigate  tsunami  hazards  for  each  area  of 
research.  These  reconwndatlons  emerged  from  a  thorough  review  of  our  present  capabilities  as  well 
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as  policy  concerns.   Agencies  that  are  candidates  for  conducting  or  funding  the  research  are  listed 
In  the  final  column* 

IDENTIFYING  NEEDS 

The  workshop  participants  translated  the  recoamendatlons  listed  In  table  1  Into  priorities  based 
on  relative  needs  as  shoMn  In  table  2.  Tmo  need  levels  energed.   High  need  means  that  the  effort  Is 
essential  to  bUI gating  the  hazards  of  tsunami,  and  moderate  need  means  that  the  effort  Is  signifi- 
cant In  reducing  tsunami  hazards.   In  vIeM  of  these  needs,  we  are  prepared  to  present  plans  for 

achieving  our  goals* 

FOMWLATIIIG  PLANS 

In  this  section  we  will  elaborate  on  the  needs  presented  In  table  2  to  explore  the  rationale  for 

these  recommendations. 

TSUNWI  OBSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  every  proposed  effort  In  table  2,  the  need  for  (neasurement  of  tsunami  Is  specified*  At 

present,  no  instruments  in  use  are  capable  of  recording  any  single  phase  of  tsunami  activity  with 
both  precision  and  accuracy.    The  highest  need,  therefore,  is  to  design  and  install  instruoients  that 
will  accurately  measure  tsunami  and  tsunami  force.   Requirements  for  the  observational  program  Include 
the  following: 

A.  For  tsunami  along  the  coastline: 

1.  For  measurements  In  shallow  water: 

Installation  of  standard  tsunami  gages  with  fixed*  calibrated  frequency  band  at  key 
locations. 

2.  For  wave  force  measurements  during  tsunami  flooding: 

Creation  of  a  highly  specialized  group  to  design  and  activate  an  observation  plan.  The 
-  U.S.  Amy  Corps  of  Engineers  has  established  a  hurricane  response  team  to  deploy  Instru** 
ments  to  measure  flooding  forces  In  potentially  affected  areas.   Perhaps  a  tsunami  group 
could  be  a  subset  of  this  larger  effort.   Also,  the  Earthquake  Engineering  Research  Inst1> 
tute  surveys  the  impacts  of  major  earthquakes  throughout  the  world.    The  tsunami  group 
could  complement  the  earthquake  survey  for  tsunami  events. 

B.  For  tsunami  In  the  open  ocean: 

An  array  of  Instruments  to  measure  open  ocean  tsunami  should  be  deployed  to  obtain  data 
adequate  for  model  verification. 
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MODELItiG  AND  DESIGH  RELATED  TO  TERHINAL  EFFECTS 

a)  Estabi f shnent  of  Theoretical  and  Laboratory  Program  for  F1u)d/Stnictyre  Interactions 

Both  theoretical  and  laboratory  programs  are  needed  to  analyze  and  understand  the  fluld/structvre 
Interactions  responsible  for  tsunami  damages.  Such  programs  should  lead  to  a  classification  of  the 
modes  and  extent  of  structural  damages  according  to  type  of  structure  and  means  of  damage.  Observed 

damages  should  bp  docunenred  diid  quantified  as  raf>iclly  ds  possible  following  a  tsunami  and  before 
relief  operations  begin.  Followup  studies  should  be  planned  to  determine  cost  of  replacement  and 
repairs. 

b)  Determination  of  Structural  Design  Criteria 

Better  criteria  for  engineering  design  for  structures  located  In  areas  Mliere  tsunami  inundation 

Is  possible  can  be  developed  through  an  observation  program  to  collect  data  on  damages  that  have 
occurred  in  previous  tsunami.    Theoretical  and  experimental  programs  would  link  investigations  of 
wave/structure  interactions  to  relevant  tsunami  characteristics  and»  with  proper  interpretation, 
would  provide  useful  criteria  for  engineering  design  that  offers  protection  from  tsunami. 

TSUWAMIGENIC  EARTHQUAKE  IDENTIFICATION 

we  recommend  Instrumentation,  telemetry,  and  data  processing  to  permit  real-time  inference  of 
sea  floor  displacement  to  Identify  tsunamlgenic  earthquakes/seismic  data.  This  Is  a  costly  activity, 
and  It  should  be  conducted  In  coordination  Mith  other  selsmologlcaT  research  and  monitoring  activi- 
ties. Coordination  of  selsmologlcaT  research  to  examine  the  seismic  characteristics  of  tsunamfgenie 

earthquakes  may  be  a  cost-effective  way  to  explore  an  Insufficiently  understood  area  of  research.  A 
coordinating  group  should  be  established  to  define  tsunami  seisinological  research  requirements 
earthquakes  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  selsmlcally  differentiating  between  tsunamlgenic  and  other 
earthquakes  as  they  occur. 

TSUNAMI  DATA  SET  CREATION 

Increase  and  scrutinize  the  tsunami  historical  datasets  at  World  Data  Centers  in  Boulder,  CO, 
and  Moscow,  USSR,  and  the  International  Tsunami  Information  Center.  These  data  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  risks  froin  tsunami  flooding  which,  in  turn,  can  be  utilized  for  policy  planning. 

Tsunami  risk  analysis  should  be  undertaken  as  an  Integral  part  of  studies  related  to  social 
response,  using  the  criterion  of  balancing  the  impact  of  tsunami  with  the  cost  of  mitigating  Impacts. 
Risk  analysis.  <js  perforned  for  other  hazards  of  nature  such  as  flooding,  severe  storms,  and  earth- 
quakes, should  be  used  for  sioiilar  analysis  of  tsunami  risk  problems* 
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EHERG£WCY  PREPAREDNESS  PROGRAM  DEVELQPHEHT 

An  educational  plan  should  be  undertaken  to  prepare  the  public  for  tsunami  In  potentially 
threatened  comunltles  as  Identified  by  historical  data.  The  program  should  Include  local  authorities 
«ho  establish  standard  operating  procedures,  enforcing  officials  who  implement  these  procedures,  and 
the  people  Tlving  tn  the  area. 

A  model  available  for  study  is  the  State  of  Hawaii,  County  of  Hawaii,  plan.    Because  of  the 
efforts  of  dedicated  Hawaiian  county  authorities,  the  public  is  Mil  educated  and  responded  well 
to  a  locally  generated  tsunami  In  1975.  During  this  197S  tsunami,  which  Ted  to  the  death  of  tw> 
people,  more  deaths  and  other  Tosses  were  averted  because  people  had  been  advised  about  safety 
procedures  through  the  effort  of  the  continuing  program  of  public  education. 

Emergency  preparedness  has  a  priority  below  that  of  measurements,  observations,  and  earthquake 
signal  analysis  in  teras  of  the  research  plan,  but  should  have  top  priority  within  other  emergency 
preparedness  agencies. 

CONCLUSION 

The  plan  we  have  presented  here  addresses  research  needs  to  mitigate  tsunami  hazards.  It 
Incorporates  the  scientific,  social,  and  economic  needs  to  provide  a  road  map  for  resource  allocations 
in  future  planning  exercises.  We  are  conviced  that  emphasis  on  tsunami  measurements,  modeling  and 
design  in  the  shoreTine  area,  and  identification  of  tsunamlgenic  earthquakes  will  mitigate  the  hazards 
from  tsunami  In  the  United  States. 
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Appendix  II.  List  of  Acroi^yns 

COE  U.S.  Afrqt  Corps  of  Engineers 

FENA  Federal  Bnergency  Management  Agency 

HI  State  of  Hawafi 

NOAA  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

NRC  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

NSF  National  Science  Foundation 

uses  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
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DIGITAL  DATA  SERVICES  FOR  TSUNAMIS  AND  ENGINEERING  SEISNCHOGY 

Jams  F.  Lander 
National  Geopl^slcal  and  Solar-Terrestrial  Data  Center 

ABSTRACT 

The  consolidation  of  NOAA's  environmental  data  banks  fn  one  systent*  the  developnent  of  digital 
data  directories,  dictionaries,  and  Inventories,  the  use  of  data  base  management  systems  and  mass 

store,  and  accessibility  of  the  whole  system  remotely  offer  new  opportunities  for  users  to  directly 
get  data  shaped  to  their  needs  from  multiple  discipline  files.   A  National  Environmental  Data 
Referral  Service  can  help  users  find  data  in  the  system  and  elsewhere  worldwide.  Possibilities  of 
networking  with  bibliographic  and  other  data  bases  are  also  pronlslng. 

INTRODUCTION 

There  are  significant  developnents  In  the  system  for  managing  data  In  NOAA  which  are 
revolMtlonlzIng  data  services.  Ihe  first  of  these,  the  Data  Archive  Management  and  User  Services  I  - 
DAMUS  I  -  Is  Just  beginning  Its  operational  phase  In  Ashevllle,  NC.   It  will  provide  mainframe 

computing  for  all  of  EDIS'  computing.    It  will  have  a  mass  store  system,  a  data  base  management 
system,  COM  and  other  peripheral  devices,  and  will  serve  the  National  Cliriatic  Center  locally  and 
the  National  Geopt\ysical  Data  Center  In  Boulder  and  the  National  Oceanographic  Data  Center  and  other 
centers  In  Washington  via  comunlcatlon  links.  By  next  year  the  system  will  allow  users  to  access 
the  facility  remotely,  peruse  the  directory,  dictionary,  and  Inventories,  access  and  proceca  data 
and  output  to  list,  microfilm,  or  tape  or  the  the  user's  terminal  or  computer.  The  successor  system, 
DAMUS  II.  Is  In  final  specification  stage  and  should  be  In  place  by  1984.  This  will  provide  substan- 
tially larger  computing  power  and  accessibility.    Improvements  in  global  communications  can  make 
these  data  bases  accessible  to  users  anywhere.    A  second  system  being  developed  is  the  tiational 
Environmental  Data  Referral  Service  NEDRES  -  which  will  give  users  access  to  digitally  searchable 
Information  on  the  existence  of  environmental  data  bases  held  elsewhere.  Among  the  advantages  of 
the  new  system  for  users  of  tsunami  and  engineering  data  in  digital  form  Including  digital  inven- 
tories of  analog  data  are  accessibility  under  a  generalised  data  base  management  system.  Thus,  data 
of  any  specified  characteristics  can  be  located.   For  example.  It  can  locate  tsunamlgenic  earthquakes 
of  this  century  originating  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  which  produced  waves  of  at  least  1  n  anywhere 
in  Hawaii  for  which  there  are  available  marigrams.    It  is  possible  to  digitize  and  store  all  tsunami 
marlgrams.  Similarly,  strong  motion  records  could  be  compared  with  epicenters.  Intensity,  and 
selsmographic  data. 
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SYSTEMS 

Until  November  1981,  each  of  the  LDIS  data  centers  naintained  their  data  bases  and  had  separate 
arrangeiiients  for  cc3*nputing.    All  of  the  EDIS  data  bases  ar.d  se'-vicing  software  have  been  converted  to 
operate  on  two  Univac  1100/10  iDainfrane  computers  located  In  Asheville,  NC  (see  figure  1).  The 
centers  In  Boulder  and  Mashlngton  ccomunfcate  via  9600  baud  lines.  Presently,  data  requests  come 
Into  the  centers  and  are  entered  into  the  system*  Simple  requests  for  lists*  tape  copies*  cards*  and 
COM  are  sent  directly  to  the  user  by  the  Asheville  facility.  Others  may  be  returned  to  the  orlgina^ 
ttng  center  for  plotting,  editing,  or  other  Individual  handling.   The  present  system  has  5.2  mega- 
bytes of  disk  capacity.    An  IBM  3850  siass  store  system  is  on  the  prefnise  and  should  be  operational 
by  this  sunrner.   It  has  a  35  billion  byte  capacity  and  can  expaod  to  256  billion.  Offline  storage 
of  the  canisters  makes  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  quickly  available.  Users  will  be  able  to  request 
data  from  the  centers  in  the  usual  «raiy  by  letter  or  telephone  or  later  by  establishing  an  account 
they  can  call  In  directly  and  be  guided  through  the  system  by  a  hierarchy  of  directories*  dictionar- 
ies, and  inventories.  They  will  be  able  to  see  what  data  exist  in  the  system  including  analog  data 
holdings.    They  will  be  able  to  inspect  the  data,  perform  computations  on  it,  and  get  the  results  as 
tape*  cards,  lists,  plots,  or  COM  nailed  to  them  or  the  results  could  be  dropped  to  their  terminal 
or  computer  for  further  processing. 

The  Data  Base  Management  Sijrstem,  System  2000,  allows  for  large  data  bases  to  be  stored  in  a 
generalized  way.  Data  satisfying  any  set  of  criteria  can  be  recovered  quickly. 

The  National  Environmental  Data  Referral  Service  (NEDRES)  recognizes  the  need  to  help  users  find 
data  which  may  not  be  held  by  EDIS.    It  acts  similar  to  a  digital  bibliographic  data  base  in  letting 
users  search  the  descriptions  on  a  word  or  combination  of  words  such  as  "storm  (adjacent  to)  surge." 
The  present  file  consists  of  about  14*000  data  base  descriptions  and  is  being  tested  by  EDIS.   If  It 
Is  developed  as  planned*  It  could  be  available  for  public  access  with  the  then-avail able  data  base 
descriptions  by  October  19Q3.  It  will  eventually  include  national  and  International  listings.  It 
will  Include  data  files  broadly  in  meteorology,  oceanography,  geophysics*  including  environmental 
pollution.    It  is  a  vast  undertaking  and  will  necessarily  be  incomplete.    It  will  employ  input  from 
the  existing  data  centers  which  have  staff  knowledgeable  of  related  data  bases  held  elsewhere,  and 
from  a  network  of  state  contributors  for  the  U.S.    It  will  probably  be  associated  with  International 
groups  such  as  ICSU's  CODATA  Directory  Project  (see  table  1). 

DATA  BASES 

One  of  the  first  data  bases  to  be  put  on  the  system  under  the  data  base  management  system  is 
the  Tsunamis  of  the  Pacific  History.  Over  the  last  decade,  K.  liada  of  Japan,  S.  L*  Soloviev  of  the 
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USSR*  and  G.  Pararas^Car^annls  and  0>  Cox  of  the  U.S*»  have  been  conplllng  and  verifying  a  definitive 
catalog  of  Pacific  tsunamis.  The  file  now  has  Information  on  over  1000  tsunami  events  since  earliest 
reports.   Because  of  their  long  history  many  of  the  reports  are  of  Japanese  origin.   The  catalog 

contains  infonnation  on  the  universal  date  and  tirie,  effects  reported  from  all  sites,  the  references 
to  the  event,  tsunami  intensity  and  magnitude,  tsunami  source  region,  local  dates,  and  a  validity 
code.  The  latter  based  on  a  five  step  scheme  from  0  (did  not  occur)  to  4  (definite)  is  necessary 
since  earlier  accounts  naiy  be  smnewhat  difficult  to  evaluate  as  to  what  actually  occurred.  Zero 
validity  events  are  often  duplicates  with  slightly  different  date  or  mistakes  In  conversion  from 
historical  calendars  to  universal  dates.  Thty  are  carried  In  the  file  to  prevent  their  being 
rediscovered  and  added  to  the  file.   The  catalog  will  be  published  but  will  also  exist  in  digital 
form  under  System  2000.    In  its  digital  form  it  will  be  searchable  on  any  combination  of  parasneters 
and  will  access  information  on  related  files.   These  latter  Include  the  inventory  of  marigrans* 
Inventory  of  tsunami  photographs*  earthquake  Hypocenter,  and  Intensity  data»  Inventories  of  available 
analog  selsmograms  or  direct  access  to  digital  se1smograns»  bathymetrlc  data,  and,  perhaps  later, 
tsunami  travel  time  curves  and  digitized  marl grams  (see  figure  2). 

For  Engineering  Seismology  the  approach  will  be  similar.  Our  Hypocenter  Data  File  which  Includes 
basic  information  on  360,000  earthquakes  from  most  of  the  known  catalogs  including  several  from  Japan, 
is  already  operating  under  Systesii  2000.    The  digital  inventories  of  our  analog  holdings  are  mostly 
prepared.   Digital  seismographic  data  from  the  SRO  and  VJWSSN  stations  will  soon  go  on  the  mass  store. 
The  digital  wave  form  of  strong  motion  data  will  likewise  be  stored.  This  Includes  the  recently 
acquired  collection  of  177  components  of  Japanese  data  for  the  19$6-1978  period  compiled  and  corrected 
by  EXXON  and  Issued  as  a  printed  catalog,  "Strong  Notion  Data  from  Japanese  Earthquakes,"  MDC-A 
Report  SE-29. 

tach  earthquake  intensity  report  for  all  U.S.  earthquakes  from  1925  to  the  present  and  some 
laryer  older  earthquake  intensity  reports  are  in  digital  form.    This  file  of  110,000  observatories 
will  also  be  accessible  under  ^stem  2000  so  that  searches  could  be  made  about  ar^  area.  Intensity 
range,  date,  and/or  town  names. 

CONCLUSION 

The  application  of  data  base  management  to  large  multidlciplinary  files  will  open  up  the 
possibility  of  user  controlled  data  services  that  are  rapidly  and  remotely  available.  Hhlle  costs 
have  not  been  addressed,  the  system,  particularly  when  upgraded  to  OAMUS  II  In  1984,  will  provide 
abundant  computing  power  and  storage  for  huge  amounts  of  data.  The  application  Is  limited  by  the 
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availability  of  digital  data  or  digital  inventories.  It  could  networked  to  other  computing 
systems*  Including  bibliographic  files*  NEORES*  or  socioeconomic  data. 
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Table  I.  National  Environmental  Data  Referral  Service  (fEDRES) 

Purpose 

To  Inprove  access  to  worldwide  environmental  data  needed  for  goveriment  and  private  declslomaking 
by  providing  a  publicly  available*  computer  searchable  environmental  data  Index  and  referral  service. 

Coals 

Identify  for  users  the  existance,  location,  and  characteristics  of  environmental  data  files 
relevant  to  their  needs. 

Meet  statutory  and  national  program  requirements  for  a  data  referral  service. 

Serves  as  a  resourcce  for  U.S.  participation  and  exchange  with  International  data  referral 
systems,  such  as  those  of  WW,  IOC,  CODATA,  and  UNEP. 

Types  of  Lnvi ranmentdl  Data  Referenced  by  NEDRES 
CI  imatological  and  nieteorol  ogi cal 
0      standard  surface  and  upper  atmosphere 
0      atmospheric  radiation,  physics,  and  chemistry 
0     air  quality 
Oceanographic 

0      physical,  chemical,  biological 
0     ocean  mineral  and  energy  resources 

0       ocean  pollution 
Geophysical 

0     geomagnetic  and  selsmological 

-  marine  geological  and  geophysical 

-  solar-terrestrial  physics 
0     geodetic  and  cartographic 

0  glaciological 

0      aquatic  ecological  and  ) imological 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FUU-SCALE  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  TEST  SPECIMEN 

J.  K.  Vrfght  ^ 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Artor,  Michigan 

ABSTRACT 

A  Short  sumary  of  the  construction  of  the  full-scale  seven>story  reinforced  concrete  building 
Is  presented.  Differences  between  Japanese  and  U.S.  construction  practices  are  discussed.  Cross 
section  dinenslons  and  reinforcement  details  for  Important  portions  of  the  structure  ^re  also 
presented. 

INTRODtlCTION 

The  full  size  seven-story  reinforced  concrete  structure,  scheduled  to  be  tested  as  part  of  the 
U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Earthquake  Program  [1L  was  constructed  In  the  Large  Size  Structural  Labora- 
tory of  the  Building  Research  Institute,  Ministry  of  Construction,  Tsukuba,  Japan.  Construction 
started  on  Septent>er  17,  1980,  and  the  last  concrete  was  cast  on  January  12,  1981. 

The  general  li^yout  of  the  building  is  shown  in  figures  1  through  3.   Figure  1  is  a  general  plan 
view  and  shows  nominal  span  lengths*  The  location  of  the  reaction  wall  is  also  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  test  structure  consisted  of  three  frames  (A,B,C}  parallel  to  the  loading  direction  and  four 
frames  (ti2»3»4)  perpendicular  to  the  loading  direction. 

A  general  elevation  of  frame  B  is  given  in  figure  2.    Spans  1-2  and  3-4  are  open  frames,  but 
span  2-3  is  a  shear  wall  with  d  nominal  thickness  of  20  cm  (8  in).    The  girders  of  spans  1-2  and  3-4 
and  the  longitudinal  reinforcement  for  those  girders  are  not  continued  through  the  shear  walls. 

Figure  2  aXso  shows  the  floor  level  notation  used  in  this  report,  starting  from  level  ZO  at  the 
laboratory  floor  to  level  ZR  at  the  roof.  This  notation  Is  not  the  same  as  is  typically  used  In  U.S. 
Research  reports*  which  would  commonly  label  floor  level  22  as  the  first  floor,  etc.  Story  designa- 
tions used  in  this  report  are  standard,  that  Is,  the  first-story  runs  from  level  Zl  to  Z2,  etc. 
Frames  A  and  C  are  pure  open  frames  and  have  diinensions  identical  to  those  given  in  figure  2. 

A  general  elevation  of  frame  4  is  given  in  figure  3.    Both  spans  A-B  and  B-C  have  15  cm  (6  in} 

thick  shear  walls,  but  the  walls  do  not  frame  Into  the  columns.  A  1  m  gap  was  provided  between  the 
face  of  the  columns  and  the  edge  of  the  wall  to  permit  easy  passage  of  instrumentation  beams.  In 
frame  4,  pairs  of  openings  (440  nm  by  500  imi)  were  provided  at  each  floor  level  to  permit  the  passage 
of  Instrumentation  beans.  Frame  1  Is  Identical  to  frame  4  except  the  openings  for  the  loading  beams 
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were  not  required*  The  walls  In  frames  1  and  4  are  expected  to  Increase  the  torsional  stiffness  of 
the  :ii.ructure  and  thus  ensure  the  structure  will  move  only  In  the  NS  direction  when  loaded.   Frames  2 
*    and  3  are  pure  open  frames  and  have  dimension  Identical  to  those  given  In  figure  3. 

CONSTRUCTION  TECHNIQUE 

The  seven-story  test  structure  was  constructed  by  Japanese  construction  workers  employed  by 
KaJIma  Corporation.  Some  of  the  differences  between  Japanese  and  the  U.S.  construction  techniques 

are  presented  here. 

In  Japan  the  main  longitudinal  reinforcing  bars  of  beams  and  colurins  are  usually  spHced  by  gas 
pressure  welding  instead  of  by  lapping  the  bars.   The  gas  pressure  welding  technique  essentially 
butt  fuses  successive  bars. 

At  the  start  of  the  gas  pressure  welding  method  the  ends  of  the  reinforcing  bars  are  cleaned  and 
sanded  and  then  a  hydraulic  cylinder  is  used  to  align  the  bars.   The  gap  between  the  bars  Is  to  be 
less  than  or  equal  to  3  nn.    No  mlsaliqntnent  or  warp  is  permitted.   An  acetylene  torch,  which  has  a 
twin  semicircular  hedd.  is  then  used  to  heat  the  butt  zone.    The  butt  zone  is  defined  as  a  lenfith  of 
bar  extending  one  bar  diameter  above  and  below  the  gap.   When  the  butt  zone  reaches  a  red  hot  condi- 
tion, the  soil  pressure  In  the  hydraulic  cylinder  Is  increased  so  the  ends  of  the  reinforcing  bars 
are  damped  together  with  pressure  of  300  kg/cm^.   Heat  Is  applied  during  the  clamping  process 
until  a  bulge  of  at  least  1.4  times  the  bar  diameter  Is  developed.   Heating  is  then  stopped  and 
after  the  bar  had  lost  Its  "fire  color",  the  clamping  device  Is  removed. 

The  final  quality  of  the  weV  depends  on  the  chetnical  conposition  of  the  reinforcing  steel,  the 
skill  of  the  v/elder,  and  the  envi ronnental  conditions.    Specifications  [?]  for  the  gas  pressure 
welding  process  have  been  developed  by  the  Japanese  Pressure  Welding  Society.   A  report  [33  of  tests 
on  gas  pressure  welding  of  reinforcing  bars  Is  available  from  Nippon  Steel  Corporation. 

For  the  seven-story  test  structure,  an  agreement  was  reached  which  allowed  the  gas  pressure 
welding  technique  to  be  used  for  splices  of  main  reinforcement  In  the  foundation  and  all  the  columns. 
Standard  U.S.  lap  joints  were  used  In  all  beams,  slabs,  and  walls. 

A  second  construction  difference  in  Japan  is  that  all  of  the  concrete  for  the  columns  and  walls 
in  a  certain  story  level,  and  for  the  beams  and  slabs  at  the  next  higher  floor  level,  is  cast  at  the 
same  time.    In  typical  U.S.  practice  the  columns  and  walls  are  cast  first  and  then,  at  a  later  date, 
the  floor  slab  and  beams  are  cast.  The  Japanese  casting  practice  was  used  In  the  seven-story  test 
structure. 
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CONCRETE  DIMENSIONS 

In  general,  the  as  built  dimensions  were  very  close  to  the  nominal  dimensions.  Several 
dimensional  checks  were  made  and  no  significant  deviations  from  the  nominal  dimensions  were  found. 
Nominal  dimensions  for  the  beams  In  frames  A,  6,  and  C  were  300  mm  (12  in)  width  and  500  mm 

(2n  in)  total  depth.  Nominal  column  dimensions  were  500  imti  by  500  lam  (20  in  by  20  in).  The  noainal 
thickness  of  the  shear  wall  in  frame  B  was  200  mm  (8  In). 

REIKFORCEHEfJT  DETAILS 
Nominal  rpinfircpnont  details  for  the  najor  structure  menbers  were  as  follows: 

Beams  of  frames  A,  B,  and  C:   All  D19  bars  (approximately  no.  6  bar);  end  sections 
had  three  top  bars  and  two  bottom  bars;  midspan  sections  had  two  top  bars  and  three 
bottom  bars. 

Colunns:   Eight  D22  bars  (approximately  no.  7  bar)  uniformly  distributed  around  the 
cross  section. 

Wall  in  frairie  B:    DIO  bars  (approximately  no.  3  bar)  were  used  in  both  faces  at  a 
200  mn  (8  in}  spacing  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
Important  reinforcement  details  for  frames  A  and  C  are  noted  here: 

1.  Within  a  region  extending  one-quarter  of  the  clear  span  from  the  face  of  the  column,  all  of  the 
floor  beams  were  to  have  stirrups  provided  at  a  spacing  approximately  equal  to  one*forth  of 
the  effective  beam  depth.   The  spacing  was  to  be  Increased  to  approxtmately  one-half  of  the 
effect  bean  depth  in  the  center  region  of  the  bean  span. 

2.  Perimeter  hoops  were  to  be  provided  at  a  100  mn  (4  in)  spacing  over  the  total  height  of  the 
columns,  including  the  beam  to  column  joint  regions. 

3.  Cross  ties  were  to  be  provided  at  a  100  imt  (4  In)  spacing  over  the  first  0.6  m  (24  in)  of  the 
columns  above  the  foundation  (level  21).   For  the  remaining  portion  of  the  total  column 
height,  except  at  the  beam  to  column  Joints,  cross  ties  were  to  be  provided  at  a  0.6  m  (24  In) 
spacing.    fJo  crass  ii'^i  i.ere  to  be  used  in  the  bean  to  colunn  joints. 

4.  All  of  the  bean  bars  teminating  at  an  exterior  column  were  to  be  anchored  v/ith  a  90 
degree  hook.   The  portion  of  the  beam  bar  extension  beyond  the  hook  was  to  pass  through  the 
midheight  of  the  beam  to  column  Joint  and  was  to  be  In  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the 
external  edge  of  the  column  confined  region. 

5.  All  of  the  column  bars  were  to  be  terminated  at  the  roof  level  with  a  180  degree  hook  which 
extended  toward  the  column  centrold. 
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ImportAnt  differences  In  relnforcenent  details  betwen  frane  B  and  frames  A  and  C  are  noted  here: 

1.  For  the  columns  which  bounded  the  shear  wall,  coTunns  B2  and  B3,  cross  ties  were  to  be  provided 
at  a  100  Ml  (4  In)  spacing  over  the  full  height  of  the  first  three>stor1es.  They  Mere  not  to 
be  provided  In  the  beam  to  column  Joints.   For  the  fourth-  through  the  sev«ith-stor1es*  cross 

ties  were  to  be  provided  at  a  0.6  m  (24  in)  spacing. 

2.  All  of  the  beam  relnforcenient  terminated  with  90  degree  hooks  in  the  wall  boundary  columns. 
The  anchorage  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  described  Item  4  for  frames  A  and  C. 

3.  The  horizontal  wall  reinforcement  was  to  be  anchored  by  extending  the  bar  straight  to  the 
exterior  edge  of  the  confined  region  of  the  wall  boundary  columns. 

4.  The  vertical  wall  reinforcement  was  to  be  anchored  Into  the  foundation  with  a  straight 
extension  of  0.4  m  (16  in)  below  the  top  of  the  foundation. 

MATERIAL  PROPERTIES 

The  nominal  yield  stress  of  all  the  reinforcement  used  In  the  test  structure  was  3500  kgf/cm^ 
(50  ksi).    The  eve>-Liqe  neasurr-d  yield  stress  was  3P.70  kqf/cr-  (5[i  ksi)  far  the  viall  rei nforcersent , 
3650  kgf/cn2  (52  ksi)  for  the  beam  longitudinal  reinforcement,  and  3530  ksf/cm^  (50  ksi)  for  the 
column  longitudinal  reinforcement. 

Two  different  concrete  strengths  were  used  In  the  test  structure.  Concrete  with  a  nominal 
.strength  of  255  kgf/cm^  (3600  psi)  was  used  In  the  first  four-stories  and  concrete  with  a  nominal 
strength  of  270  kgf/cm^  (3800  psi)  was  used  In  the  upper  three-stories.  The  change  to  a  higher 
strength  concrete  was  made  because  of  the  cooler  temperatures  inside  the  laboratory  during  the  casting 
of  the  upper  stories. 
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Fig.     2.  Elevation,  Frame  B 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  FULL-SCALE  SEISMIC  FyPFRIMENT  OF  A 
SEVEN-STORY  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING 
~  PART  1  PSEUOO-DYNANIC  TEST  BEFORE  REPAIR  — 

Shin  Okamoto,  Shinsuke  Itakata.  Yoshikazu  KitagaMB, 
Manabu  Yoshlnura,  and  Takashi  Kamfnosono 

Building  ??esearch  Institute 
Ministry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

The  appropriate  evaluation  of  strength  and  deflection  characteristics  of  building  structures  is 
a  fundamental  requirement  for  the  proper  estlnation  of  structural  safety  in  the  event  of  najor 
earthquake  disturbances.   Various  unsolved  problems  yet  remain  for  this  evaluation  due  to  complexity 

of  the  combination  of  randomness  in  earthquake  ground  notions  with  nonlinear  behavior  of  structural 
systems.   Effects  of  scale  and  construction  quality  nake  the  precise  evaluation  nore  complicated  and 
difficult. 

In  order  to  predict  the  behavior  of  structures  subjected  to  seven  earthquake  ground  motions » 
many  analytical  models  of  materials,  members,  and  systems  were  developed,  and  numerical  analyses  have 
been  made.   Nevertheless,  it  is  uncertain  Hhether  or  not  the  results  of  these  studies  represent  the 
true  behavior  of  the  structures  because  of  various  approximations,  assumptions,  and  simplifications 

in  the  course  of  modeling  and  analysis.    Static  loading  lests  of  full-scale  i.iodels  provide  useful 
information  on  strength  and  deformation  characteristics  of  structures,  but  the  true  margin  of  safety 
of  those  structures  cannot  be  estimated. 

To  simulate  the  earthquake  response  of  a  structural  model ,  the  pseudo-dynamic  test  procedure  Is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  testing  techniques  if  the  model  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
a  shaking  table.   In  the  Building  Research  Institute  (BRI),  Ministry  of  Construction,  a  computer- 
actuator  on-line  system  was  developed  in  1980,  and  subsequently  a  series  of  pseudo-dynamic  tests  of 
a  full-scale  model  of  a  seven-story  reinforced  concrete  building  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Technical  Coordination  Committee  members  have  been  performed.   The  primary  objectives  of  the  test 
mere:    (1)  to  calibrate  the  accuracy  of  techniques  developed  for  analyzing  structures  under  static  or 
dynamic  loading,  and  (2)  to  estimate  the  true  margin  of  safety  of  the  structure.   The  test  was  also 
expected  to  provide  fundamental  data  for  current  seismic  design. 

TEST  SPECIMEN 

Figure  }  Illustrates  the  test  model  set  on  the  test  floor  of  the  BRI  Large  Structure  Laboratory. 
The  model  is  a  seven-story  reinforced  concrete  building,  i4i1ch  is  21.75  m  in  total  height  and  272 
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In  floor  area.  The  story  height  ts  3.75  n  for  the  first-story  and  3.0  m  for  the  second-  through 
seventh-stories*  The  cross  section  of  the  columns  and  beams  Is  500  mn  x  500  tun  and  300  mn  x  500  mm 

respectively.    The  load  was  applied  tn  the  X  direction  (figure  !)•    The  model  has  a  shear  wall  of 
?00  mm  in  th1cknes5  in  the  nidrile  plane  parallnl  to  the  loading  (X)  direction  (plane  B  in  figure  1). 
The  wall  was  considered  to  be  the  primary  lateral  load  resisting  element.   Shear  walls  of  150  iini  In 
thickness  were  also  arrayed  In  the  exterior  planes  perpendicular  to  the  loading  (X)  direction  (planes 
1  and  4  In  figure  1).   The  walls.  Isolated  from  the  surrounding  columns,  were  expected  to  restrain 
out-of -plane  deformation  of  the  model  during  loading. 

Menfcers  of  the  model  were  designed  based  upon  the  present  building  specifications  of  both  the 
I'.S.  (figure  2)  and  Japan,  as  well  as  prelinindry  response  analysis.    A  comparison  beti/een  design 
shear  force  In  the  U.S.  and  Japan  is  shoi^n  1n  tables  1  and  2.*  The  details  of  the  reinforcement  are 
shown  In  figure  3.   Since  the  study  Intended  to  achieve  an  economical  design,  the  sections  were 
considerably  less  reinforced  than  those  conforming  with  U.S.  and  Japanese  practices.  In  accordance 
with  the  U.S.   practice,  boundary  columns  attached  to  the  shear  wall  were  heavily  reinforced  In  the 
first-  and  second-stories  In  order  to  ensure  sufficient  ductility  of  the  wall.    Each  of  the  closed 
hoops  and  cross  ties,  therefore,  \mrc  drrar)',\eil  v.ith  a  pitch  of  IOC  ran.    The  shear  wall  did  not  have 
any  beam  in  its  own  plane.    To  validate  the  design,  a  numerical  frane  analysis  v;as  made  by  using  the 
Degrading  Trillnear  model.   The  Hlyaglken-okl  Earthquake  of  1978  was  employed  for  the  analysis,  and 
the  resultant  story  rotation  was  1/50  and  1/100  for  the  maximum  accleratlons  of  500  and  300  gal, 
respectively. 

Concrete  was  mixed  so  that  the  compressive  strength  would  be  27D  kg/cm^  after  28  days. 

Reinfcrcinq  bars  of  SP35,  equivdlent  tn  yrrtclr:        i-/ere  used.    The  matenal  properties  Of  the 
concrete  and  steel  are  tabulated  in  table  5. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PSEUDO-PYHAMIC  TESTING 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  investigate  the  seismic  resistance  of  buildings  designed 
according  to  the  present  building  specifications  in  the  U.S.  and  Japan.    In  this  respect,  performing 
a  Pseudo-Dynamic  Test  of  a  multl^degree-of-freedom  (IVOF)  system  Is  not  suitable  for  obtaining  data 
most  effectively  for  Immediate  use.   In  the  MDOF  system,  external  force  distribution  is  not  only 
complex  but  also  varies  randomly  with  time.   Considering  this  uncertainty,  the  members  In  the  first 
JTCC  meeting  reached  the  following  agreement  In  carrying  out  the  Pseudo-Dynamic  Test: 


*  The  differences  of  reinforcement  and  calculated  shear  capacity  between  U.S.  and  Japan  are  tabulated 
In  tables  3  and  4. 
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1.  The  test  should  be  carried  out  hy  using  a  Modified  ground  lotion  so  that  the  first 
vibrational  wde  of  the  nodel  would  donfnate  In  the  response. 

2.  Shear  reversal  should  not  occur  over  the  height  of  the  speclmn  for  the  tests  In  vhlch  the 

angle  of  rotation  is  beyond  1/1000.   Here,  the  angle  of  rotation  Is  defined  as  the  lateral 
displacement  at  the  roof  level  divided  by  the  total  height. 

3.  The  nodel  must  experience  three  conplete  cycles  of  load  reversal  with  1/4O0  of  angle  of 
rotation. 

4.  The  nodel  mist  experience  nine  coiqilete  qfcles  of  load  reversal  In  the  entire  test  program. 
To  Met  the  terns  of  the  agreenents  various  aiodlfled  ground  notions  nere  generated»  and  nunerl- 

cal  analyses  were  mde.   In  addition,  prellnlnary  tests  were  repeated  to  assure  the  capability  of 

the  online  system.    Finally  it  was  decided  to  test  the  model  as  a  single-degree-of-f reedoni  (SDOF) 
syrsten  with  external  forces  distributed  In  an  Inverted  triangular  node  In  order  to  satisfy  the  first 
and  second  conditions. 

A  MDOF  system  can  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  SOOF  system  If  the  node  of  deflection  Is  assuned. 
Suppose  that  lateral  deflection  at  floor  levels  and  Its  node  of  deflection  are  represented  by  vectors 
(Xr)  and  (Ur)  In  a  HDOF  structsral  system,  then: 

{Xrl  »   {Ur}.  X  (1) 

where:    x  -  f(t)  is  a  function  varying  with  tine 

Applying  the  virtual  work  theorum  to  equations  of  notion  of  the  NDOF  systen  with  no  viscous  damping 
fives  an  expression: 

SNr  (Xr  *  xo)  dXr-*^  zPrdxr  •  0  (2) 

where: 

Mr  ■  mass  at  the  rth  floor  level 

Pr  -  external  lateral  force  at  the  rth  floor  level 

Xr  ■  acceleration  at  the  rth  floor  level 

xo  ■  ground  acceleration 

Substituting  equation  2  Into  equation  1  leads  to: 

(iMrtIr*)  .  5  ♦  EPrUr  -  -(iHrllr)  »  (3) 
This  equation  represents  the  equation  of  notion  of  the  equivalent  SDOF  systen  and  can  be  rewritten  as: 

RK  '•-  p  -  ixo  (4) 
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liiere:     n  -  ZHrUr  (equivalent  nass) 

a  •  ZHrtIr/  ENrUi^  (itpdel  p«rttc1p«t1on  factor) 

X  "  (1/6)  X  (equivalent  displacement) 

p  "  £PrUr  (equivalent  external  shear) 

Static  fraw  analysis  of  tiie  test  iio<le1  was  carried  Mt  to  finil  an  appropriate  «ode  ef 
deflection  for  the  eitufvaleiit  SOOF  liystan.  An  Inverted  triangular  lateral  force  distribution  ms 
used  for  the  analysis.  By  using  the  average  node,  the  dlsplaceaent  at  the  roof  level  X7  Is  related 

to  the  equivalent  displacement  X  as: 

X7  =  1.422X  (S) 

Analogously,  the  base  shear  Qi  Is  related  to  the  equivalent  external  shear  P  as: 

Ql  -  1.457P  (6) 
Equation  4  can  be  Mrltten  In  a  different  fom  as: 

M  •  nx  -i*  nP  •  -ii  •  nx^  (7) 
Mhere  subscript  n  denotes  that  the  equation  belongs  to  time  t  =  n^t,  with  At  as  tine  IncreMent. 
According  to  the  central  difference  method, 

nx  -  (n+1  X  -n-lx)  /  2tt  (8) 

nx  -  (n+l  X  -Znx  ♦  n-Ix)  /  At^  (9) 
Substituting  equations  8  and  9  Into  equation  7, 

n+lx  «  2  •  nx  -n-lx  -jL(At)2  -nxo  (At)2  (10) 

1 

TEST  RESULTS 

VIMATIOM  TEST 

Table  6  shoMS  the  sequence  of  the  entire  test  prograii.  Vibration  and  static  tests  Mere  executed 
twice:  before  and  after  the  pseudo-4yna«1e  test.  Vibrational  and  stiffness  characteristics  of  the 
specliKn  were  Investigated  In  both  the  Intact  and  donged  stages  of  the  spodNMn. 

For  the  pseudo-dynamic  test,  a  total  of  541  wire  strain  gages  were  glued  at  strategic  locations 
to  the  concrete  and  reinforcing  bars.   In  addition,  vertical  and  horizontal  displacements  of  the 
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th«n  th«  corresponding  elcnnnts  of  tho  stiffness  mtrlx  galrwd  In  the  fnteet  sttge.  The  difference 
dewnstretes  the  degradation  of  stiffness  after  the  psMedo-^ynanlc  test*  Frw  the  stiffness  Mtrlx, 
natural  periods  of  the  speclnen  at  the  danagad  stage  are  conputed  as  0.6B7,  0.171  and  QMS  sec  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  nodes,  respectively. 

mVERTEP  TRlANfiULW  IMP  TEST 

Figure  5  shows  the  shear  force  resisted  by  each  lateral  load  resisting  component  of  the  fifth* 

story.  The  shear  was  computed  from  the  reading  of  triaxlal  concrete  gages  glued  on  the  components. 
The  shear  wall  resisted  52  percent  of  the  total  shear  while  according  to  the  analysis,  the  wall  was 
predicted  to  take  58  percent  of  the  total  shear  resistance. 

PSEUDO-DYHAMIC  TEST 

a)  PSDl 

Test  PS01  nas  progrannad  In  order  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  equivalent  SOOF  pscudo-dynanic 
testing.  In  the  analysis,  the  envelope  of  Hysteresis  curves  was  taken  to  be  trillnear,  and  Takeda's 
nodel  was  used  for  representing  the  Kysteretic  characteristics.  The  Initial  stiffness  was  coiputed 
on  the  basis  of  the  stiffness  Mtrfx  and  the  fendaeental  period  obtained  froM  the  static  and  vibra- 
tion tests.    The  natural  period  of  the  SDOF  system  is  found  to  be  0.43  sec,  which  coincides  with  the 
fundamental  natural  period  predicted  by  the  vibration  test.   Mo  cracks  were  observed  after  the  test. 

b)  PS02 

In  test  PSD2,  the  ground  notion  used  In  P9>1  was  Input  a  second  tine  with  the  naxinun  ground 
acceleration  of  1 0S  gal.  Correlation  between  the  test  and  tiie  nunarlcal  analysis  Is  excellent  during 
the  first  2  sec  of  ground  notion.  Coi|ianson  between  two  h/steretlc  characteristics,  one  used  In 
the  analysis  and  the  other  derived  fron  the  test>  has  revealed  that  the  cradclng  load  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  in  the  analysis  than  In  the  test.    The  analytical  cracking  load,  therefore,  was  sh'''".ed 
from  91  tons  to  153  tons,  and  the  specimen  was  reanalyzed.    The  time  history  curve  computed  in  the 
analysis  reasonably  duplicates  the  experlnental  curve.  Therefore,  the  cracking  load  of  153  tons  was 
adopted  In  tiie  subsequent  nunerlcal  analysis. 

The  test  was  executed  with  the  specified  ground  notion  for  the  first  3.8  sec  and  extended  for 
another  0.7  sec  In  a  free  vibration  node.  The  fiindanental  natural  period  was  found  to  be  0.55  sec, 
which  Is  1.28  tines  longer  than  the  elastic  natural  period  (0.43  sec).  In  the  test  cracks  developed 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  shear  wall,  boundary  Deans,  and  slabs. 
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c)  PSD3 

By  using  the  iwdtffed  hysteretlc  characteristics,  nunerlcal  analysis  was  perfonwd  nany  times  to 
find  a  ground  motion  which  would  satisfy  the  JTCC  requirements.   Eventually  the  artificial  wave  based 
on  the  Taft  earthquake  of  1952  was  selected,  and  the  naxlnum  ground  acceleration  was  set  at  320  gal 
so  that  the  mxtwai  angle  of  rotation  would  be  United  to  3/400. 

Figure  6  Indicates  that  the  experlnental  and  analytical  tlow-hlstory  curves  stand  very  close  to 
each  other  for  the  first  4  sec  of  ground  Mtlon.  At  about  4.5  sec,  the  imxiwn  dlsplacenent  of  240 
m  at  the  roof  level  (an  angle  of  rotation  of  1/91)  was  attained.   In  the  succeeding  tine  period, 
the  experimental  curve  constantly  surpassed  the  analytical  curve  by  about  24  percent.    The  discrep- 
ancy between  two  curves  seems  to  b«  attributable  to  the  overestimate  of  the  area  of  the  hysteresis 
loops  In  Takeda's  andel.  The  overestlnated  l^steresls  loops  In  the  analysis,  therefore,  caused  nore 
hysteretic  da^>1ng,  which  resulted  In  less  defomatlon.  After  10  sec  of  ground  notion,  the  test  was 
continued  In  a  free  vibration  node;  the  natural  period  was  Increased  to  1.16  sec  In  this  stage. 

During  the  test,  nany  shear  and  flewiral  cracks  developed  In  the  lower  part  of  the  shear  wall. 
Concrete  fragments  were  chipped  off  at  shear  wall-to-boundary  beam  Junctions,  and  concrete  started 
crushing  at  the  base  of  boundary  columns. 

d)  P$04 

The  E-V  component  of  the  Hachlnobe  Earthquake  of  1968  was  selected  In  test  PS04.  The  naxinun 
ground  acceleration  was  taken  as  350  gal  to  ain  at  the  naxinun  angle  of  rotation  qf  1/75.  As  shown 
In  figure  7,  experlnental  and  analytical  tine  history  curves  are  nearly  Identical  for  the  entire  tine 

period.    Based  upon  the  finding  In  the  previous  test  (PSD3]  that  the  analytical  hysteretic  character- 
istics had  overestimated  hysteretic  damping,  some  parameters  of  Takeda's  siodel  were  modified  for 
this  analysis.   During  the  test,  the  naxlsun  angle  of  rotation  reached  1/64  and  1/68  in  the  positive 
and  negative  directions  respectively  (figure  8). 

No  new  cracks  were  observed  during  the  test,  bat  a  substantially  wider  crack  width  had  developed 
(figure  9).  At  the  naxinun  dlsplacenent  level,  a  flexural  cradc  of  4  nn  width  developed  at  the  base 
of  the  boundary  column,  where  shear  cracks  extended  In  the  shear  wall  were  more  than  1  sn  wide. 

Boundary  bodtns  susLdined  severe  damage  in  tiisj  test.  Concrete  pieces  fell  off  at  their  junctions  with 
the  shear  wall,  and  one  of  the  reinforcing  bars  in  the  beam  of  the  sixth-story  buckled. 

Ouring  the  pseudo-dynanlc  test  in  a  free  vibration  node,  which  was  executed  In  the  last  stage  of 
the  test,  the  natural  period  was  1.48  sec.  This  natural  period  was  three  tines  as  long  as  the 
natural  period  In  the  Intact  stage. 
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1U»1t  1 .  Qctlgn  Shtar  Fom 
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NM  Code  (Jaoan  UUI         1                 U.B.C  (1979) 

of 

SliMr  Faret 
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C)*  zRtAiCo                 1       Vu>Bas«  Shear 
(tn«  Stop)  1 
QDsFmCM  I 
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1   Force  Ratio 
 1 
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C.  (Isl  .  C^O.2)                  1         C  •     ^     <0.12              «  1 

(2n4  :  Ci>1.0)                  1               IS  »T  ~  1 

~                       1  1 

XoM  FactttT 

1 

i  1  \ 

Z        Z<0.7-1.0                 (   Z    M».0-1.0  1 

1  1 
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R»    T<Tc    Rt«1.0                   1    S     T/T  *1.0  S-1.0»T/I.-0.5(T/T-)* 
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1 
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f- 
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1 
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1 

«t 
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Table  3    List  of  Coluaui  ft  Beam 


A.C.I. 
(1977) 


1 


2G2L 


3 


Bars 


5-D25 


5-D22 


B 

T 


8-D22 


8-025 


8-D22 


20-D25 


2-025 


2-022 


6-D25 


3-D25 


Hcop 
ST- 


2-m  1(3700 


3-D139100 


2-m  10700 


3-D13@100 


?-m  3(a?or 


3 -013^100 


3-D13?100 


2-DlO@100| 


2-DlQ(a2QC 


2-DlO^lOC 


2-D10?10C 


JAPAN 


3  C 

0  c 


Hi 


D  C 
O  C 
3  C 


a>rix 


12-025 


12-025 


12-{}25 


20-025 


5-D25 


5-D25 


5-D25 


3-D25 


3-D25 


3-D25 


Hoop 
ST. 


2-D13@100 


3-0136100 


3-Dl3@100 


2-Dl3@10C 


2-0138100 


3-0136100  3-O13ei0C 


Table  4.    Comparison  of  Shear  Capacity 


Japan  I 

1 

A.C.I.  1 
U.S.  Gale    r  Japan  Ca^cT 

Shear 
Capacity 

700  1 

1  1 
340        1        565  1 
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Table  5,  Naterfal  Profiertles  of  Concrete  and  Steel 
(a)  Mechanical  properties  of  Concrete 

Before  Test  (PSO  I) 


(1) 

r  £1/3 

1st  Story   {  299*4 

0.218 

2.72 

2.37 

24.2 

1  1 

1  5th  Story    1  2M.S 

1  I 

0.210 

3.08 

2.54 

23.6 

After  Test  (PSO  4) 


1 

T"vr~r 
1  it)  1 

Eo 

(xlO^kg/cn^) 

(xlO^ka/cn^) 

r"Fsp  r 

(kg/cm2)  1 

1  1st  story 

203.9 

1  0*222  1 

2.22 

2.13 

23.8  1 

1  5th  Story 

2»1.5 

1  0*219  1 

2.29 

2.14 

24.6  1 

F.  :  Conpresslve  strength  of  field  cured  10^  x  20  qy Under 

cc  :  Strain  at  CMipresslve  strength 

Eq  :  Initial  tangent  modulus 

El/3  :  Secant  modulus  at  one- third  of  compressive  strength 

Fsp  :  Splitting  strength 


(b)  Mechanical  properties  of  reinforcing  bars 


it/cJ) 

(t/cni2) 

Cy 

(%) 

^st 
(%) 

eu 
(%) 

(xlO*kg/cm-) 

D  10 

3.87 

5.67 

0.210 

1.30 

16.55 

1.84 

0  13 

3.93 

$.65 

0.211 

19.31 

1.86 

D  16 

3.86 

5.72 

0.221 

1.94 

17.46 

1.74 

D  19 

3.65 

5.73 

0.214 

1.68 

19.84 

1.71 

D  22 

3.53 

5.75 

0.191 

1.23 

21.42 

1.85 

D  25 

3.78 

5.66 

0.201 

2.18 

19.70 

1.88 

Oy  :  Yield  stress 
a^J  :  Maximum  stress 
Ey  :  Yield  strain 

:  strain  hardening  strain 
ey  :  Elongation 
Es  :  Elastic  Modulus 
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Table  6.   Test  Sequence  and  Description  of  Program 


Test  No. 

Contents 

VT  I 

Free  and  forced  vibration  tests 

FLL  1 

Single  load  application  tests 

SL  1 

Static  tests  under  inverted  triangular  load  distribution 

PSD  1 

6  max  -  t3  [an,  (RmaA  ^  1/7000) 
MIYAGIKENOKI  TOHOKU  U.  NS 

Gmx  •»  23.5  gal 

PSO  2 

<  nx  >  ;<;55  m  (Rmx  >  1/400) 
HIYAGIKENQKI  TOHOKU  U.  NS 
Gmax  ■  105  gal 

PSO  3 

6  max  =  +^163  mm  (Rmax  =  3/400) 
1952  TAFT  EW 
Giax  >  320  nal 

PSO  4 

6  aax  >  ^290  m  (Riaax  >  1/75) 
TOKiUHIOKI  HACHINOHE  EW 
Omax    350  gal 

FLL  2 

Single  load  application  tests 

1 

VT  Z   I   Free  and  forced  vibration  tests 

Repairs  by  epoior  injection 

VT  3  t  Free  and  forced  vibration  tests 

Arrtngemnt  of  nonstructural  tests 

VT  3   1   Vibration  tests 

FLL  3 

1 

Single  load  application  tests 

1      SL  2 

Static  tests  under  inverted  triangular  load  distribution 

r 

PSD  S-71   Pseudo-Dynamic  tests  as  SDOF  syten 
1             (1/7000  -  3/400) 

SL  3 

Static  tests  under  uniform  load  distribution 
1                   (Rnax  '  1/90) 

6niax  :  The  target  maxlmun  displacement  at  roof  floor 
Rnax  :  The  target  maxlmun  angle  of  rotation  (fimax/H 

(H  :  Total  height  of  the  specimen) 
Giax  :  The  maxinum  acceleration  of  input  ground  motion 
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T«b1«  7.  totttlt*  «f  Vibratton  T«m 


(Before  P.D.  Test) 


Type  of  Test 

Unbalanced 
Hoiaent  (force) 

FundaiTvental 
Period  (sec)*l 

Maximum 

Displacement 
Acceleration 

1 

Damping 
Coefficient  1 

r  '1 

Reaarks 

VT  1 

E 

0.42 
(0.11) 

(S9.594I) 

2.61 
(-) 

1 

Period  In  EM 
Direction: 
0.30.  0.089  sec 

N 

0.42 
(0.11) 

Sw 

♦ 

Torsional 
Period: 
0.23  sec 

F 

(2.4  -  3.B  ton) 

0.43 

0.5  -  0.7  ■■ 

2.1t 

SUtIc  Test: 
0.448,  0.12S  fc 

Fraae  Analysis 
0.468,  0.123  s«C 

0 

20  kg. HI 

0.43 
0.11 

1.1  n 

i.n 

(1.21) 

1 

1 

(After  P.D,  Test) 

¥T  2 

n 

0.76 
(  ) 

1  ' 

Sh 

Period  In  EM 
Direction: 
0.44,  0.14  sec 

f 

(O.S  »  3.5  ton) 

0.8  ~  0.87 

0.1  >•  1.0  m 

2.01 -3.2% 

Torsional  Period: 
0.30  SM 

D 

0.83  "  0.91 
(0.17  *  0.20) 

0.3  ~  0.9  m 

0.9t  -  IM 
(1.2S) 

1 
i 

E  :  Earthquake  observation,  M  :  Micrometer  measureMtlt. 
F  :  Free  vibration  test,  0:  Forced  vibration  test. 
*L  (  )  IndfMtM  Mcond  period  (sec). 
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Fig.  1   PUn.Elftvatfon.and  Dimension  of  the  Specimen 
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Fig. 4  Distribution  of  Story  Displacement 
Under  Static  Load 
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Fig. 5   Measured  Shear  Force  Distribution 

(5tli  Story) 
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TEST  3 


Fig. 6     TineHistorysf  RF  Dispjacement 


Fig. 7 

Time  Ifistoiy  of  RF  Displacement 
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Fig, 9    Cr«ck  Pattern  of  the  Specimen 
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A  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  FULL-SCALE  SEISMIC  EX]>ERIMENT  OF  A 

SEVEN-STORY  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING 
"  PART  2  PSEUDO-DYNAMIC  TEST  AFTER  REPAIR  -- 

Shin  Okamoto,  Shinsuke  Nakata,  Yoshikazu  Kftagawa, 
Naittbtt  Yoshfnura,  «nd  Takashi  Kamtnosono 

Building  Research  Institute 
NInfstTy  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

After  the  psuedo-^ynanric  test  of  the  full-scale  reinforced  concrete  structure,  repair  works  and 
tlie  Installation  of  nonstructural  elements  to  the  dataaged  structure  were  carried  out.  The  binge 
zone  of  the  beans  and  the  shear  wall  of  the  structure  were  repaired  by  using  epoi(y  resin.  The  repair 
works  proved  to  be  economically  effective  for  the  reuse  of  the  damtied  structure  after  earthquake 

damage  from  the  viewpoint  of  recovering  tde  stiffness  and  the  strenqth  of  the  structure,    "^tie  aseismic 
arrangements  of  nonstructural  elements  such  as  partition  walls,  spandrel  walls,  window  glasses,  etc. 
were  verified  through  a  series  of  pseudo-dynamic  tests. 

RtPAU  OF  THE  SHEAR  WALL  AND  HINGE  ZONES 

In  the  final  test  {PS04{TEST4))  before  repair,  crack  patterns  of  a  full-scale  structure  were 
observed  as  shown  In  figure  9  In  part  1.  The  Iwatlon  of  the  cracks  In  the  beams  were  concentrated 
In  the  hinge  zone. 

In  the  shear  wall,  cracks  were  observed  In  the  lower  three-stories,  and  crushing  of  concrete  did 
not  occur.  For  the  crack  repairing,  epoxy  resin  was  used.   In  figure  la),  b),  and  c),  only  the 

hatched  portions  of  the  cracks  were  Injected  by  efioxy  resin  because  of  a  limitefi  budget.  Only  the 
column  assemblies  of  the  top  of  the  seventh-floor  and  the  bottom  of  the  first-floor  were  repaired. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  epoiv  resin  are  shown  in  table  1.  Young's  modulus  of  epojor  resin 
Is  far  smaller  than  that  of  concrete.  However,  the  tensile  strength  of  epoiqr  resin  Is  about  ten 
times  higher  than  that  of  concrete.  Table  2  shows  the  damage  of  beam  ends  connecting  to  the  shear 
wall.   Compression  failure  and  concrete  exfoliation  were  observed  for  almost  all  the  beams.  These 
exfoliated  portions  were  repaired  bj,'  using  epoxy  Tortar  after  being  cleaned  up.    The  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  epoxy  mortar  are  shown  in  tabic  3.    I^e  bottom  longitudinoil  relnforctng  bars  buckled 
at  four  of  the  fourteen  beam  ends  adjacent  to  the  shear  wall.   In  order  to  reinstall  these  bars  to 
the  original  slab,  three  kinds  of  repair  procedures  were  applied  as  shown  In  figure  2  according  to 
the  type  of  buckling. 
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One  of  these  procedures  was  to  repair  the  buckled  bars  by  a  special  steel  plate  (6  m  thickness 
and  BO  mm  width)  which  was  fixed  by  an  insert.efl  anchor  bolt  (figure  2b).    At  the  place  which  was  most 
severely  buckled  on  the  top  floor  level,  a  U-shaped  stirrup  bar  was  Installed  and  welded  to  a  steel 
plate  at  the  floor  level  for  Its  anchor,  by  remvfng  a  part  of  the  concrete  floor  slab.  At  the 
buckled  bars,  additional  bars  of  the  sane  size  were  Installed  by  welding  the*  to  these  buckled  bars 
(figure  2el. 

UORKS  OF  NOMSTRUCTUIUL  ffittERS 

SPMIDREl  WALL  WORKS 

In  conjunction  with  the  repair  work*  the  reinforced  concrete  spandrel  walls  were  set  at  one  span 
of  A  and  C  frames  from  the  second- floor  to  the  top  floor  level  as  shown  In  figure  3.  On  the  second- 

anct  third- floors,  the  reinforcing  bars  of  the  walls  were  anchored  to  the  columns  and  floor  slab  by 
inserting  anchor  bolts.    At  other  stories,  those  anchors  had  been  set  in  advance.    As  shown  in  the 
lower  left  corner  of  figure  3,  connecting  parts  of  the  spandrel  wall  with  the  colum  of  frame  B  Is 
different  from  those  parts  of  frame  A  which  had  a  narrow  width  (60  ma).  The  brick  masonry  spandrel 
walls  are  Installed  In  the  left  hand  span  of  frames  A  and  c  of  the  fifth-floor  level  as  shown  In  the 
same  figure.  Frame  A  has  a  1  cm  clearance  between  the  column  and  the  brick  masonry  spandrel. 

PARTITION  WALLS 

Details  of  partitions  wall  settings  are  shown  In  table  4»  These  walls  were  Installed  only  In 
the  third-  and  fifth-floors.  The  wall  types  used  were  gypsum  board  framed  by  light  gage  steels 
(GBM-l,  2),  gypsum  lath  mortar  or  plaster  board  framed  by  timber,  cement  mortar  and  artificial  light- 
weight concrete  board  francd  by  light  gage  steel,  and  concrete  brick  masonry. 

Glass  windows  and  their  frames  were  set  on  the  spandrel  wall  in  the  third-  and  fifth-floors  as 
shown  In  figure  3,  These  frames  are  composed  of  three  glass  windows,  of  which  the  central  one  can 
slide  and  the  others  are  fixed.  The  glass  of  5  nn  thick,  and  some  windows  were  covered  with  polyester 
films  or  Installed  wire  fabric  In  order  to  prevent  glass  scattering  caused  by  story  drift.  Two. 
kinds  of  putty  were  used  to  fix  the  glass  frames.   One  type  Is  hardening  putty  and  the  other  type  Is 
flexible,  which  is  considered  as  aseismically  effective.    Pipe  lines  for  the  water  supply  were  also 
Installed  through  all  stories.   However,  these  test  results  are  not  yet  available. 

TEST  RESULTS  AFTER  REPAIRING 

BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  STRUCTURE 

The  sequence  of  psuedo-dynaraic  tests  for  the  full-scale  test  building  after  repairing  was 
planned  to  be  quite  the  same  as  those  before  repairing.  They  Included  four  steps:  modified  Mlyagl- 
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other  hand  In  the  c««e  of  franes  ffxed  by  flexible  putty,  the  destruction  of  glasses  occurred  In  a 

later  stage  (story  drift  angle  of  1/100). 

RESULTS  OF  VIBRATION  TESTS 

The  vibration  tests  were  carried  out  In  the  sane  way  as  those  before  repair.   The  observed  date 
of  the  natural  period  of  the  test  structure  through  these  tests  is  shown  in  figure  l").    Mote  that  the 
values  of  the  natural  period  from  the  free  vibration  test  and  the  forced  vibration  test  are  almost 
the  sane.  The  natural  period  was  reduced  to  about  0.6  sec  after  the  repair  works.  This  shows  that 
the  stiffness  of  the  structure  was  recovered  by  repair  works. 

The  natural  period  becane  0.5  sec  by  the  Installation  of  nonstructural  elements.  The  natural 
period  from  the  pseudo  dynamic  free  vibration  test  was  larger  than  that  from  other  vibration  tests. 
This  indicates  that  the  natural  period  of  the  structure  depends  on  the  displacement  amplitude  in 
vibration. 

CONCLUDING  RCWRKS 

This  oaper  reports  the  test  of  a  full-scale  reinforced  concrete  buildinci  conducted  at  the 
Building  Research  Institute,  Ministry  of  Construction.  Various  test  programs  were  carried  out  In 
order  to  Investigate  the  seismic  characteristics'  of  the  building.  These  programs  Included  a  vibra- 
tion test,  a  static  test,  and  a  pseudo-<l|ynam1c  test.  -  Major  findings  and  areas  of  further  research 
are  suMsrlzed  as  follows: 

1)  The  fundamental  natural  period  of  the  specimen,  0.43  sec  In  the  Intact  stage,  Increased  In 
proportion  to  the  level  of  danaqe  that  the  specimen  sustained.    At  the  end  of  test  PSD4,  by  which 
tine  the  specimen  had  undergone  sevare  damage,  the  natural  period  was  1.48  sec,  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  the  Initial  natural  period. 

2)  The  frame  analysis  was  found  to  adequately  simulate  the  static  behavior  of  the  specimen. 
According  to  the  test  and  Its  analysis,  the  sheer  wall  resisted  In  Its  elastic  range  about  5$  percent 
of  the  total  shear  force  applied  to  the  fifth-floor. 

3)  The  maxlnufn  base  shear  carried  by  the  specimen  was  440  tons.   On  the  other  hand,  the  maximum 
base  shear  computed  by  moans  of  the  ptastic  hinqc  method  was  429  tons,  which  is  98  percent  of  the 
experimental  maximum  base  shear.    The  analytical  prediction  has  proven  appropriate  if  all  of  the  slab 
reinforcement  Is  considered  effective  to  the  flexural  resistance  of  the  beams,  when  the  restraint 
caused  by  a  frame  perpendicular  to  the  shear  wall  Is  taken  Into  account. 
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4)  The  mxlnun  angle  of  rotation  obtained  during  test  PSD4  ms        at  tihlch  iiotnt  the 
specimen  showed  ductile  behavior  since  the  shearwall,  the  najor  lateral  load  resisting  conponent, 

Mas  damaged  in  a  flexural  mode. 

5)  Dynamic  analysis  of  a  one-raass  system  succeeded  in  simulating  the  behavior  of  the  specimen 
under  the  pseudo-dynanic  test.  Ue  are  continuing  the  effort  to  correlate  the  response  of  tiie 
equivalent  SDOF  systen  Mith  the  true  response  of  the  speclnen. 

6)  After  repair  work  and  the  Installation  of  nonstructuml  eleaents  for  the  test  speclnen,  the 
repair  work,  at  a  reasonable  expense  for  earthquake  damge  were  found  to  be  econoartcally  feasible* 
The  test  results  have  shown  that  when  damage  is  confined  to  small  areas  It  can  be  repaired  effec- 
tively using  materials  such  as  epoxy  to  restore  the  capacity.    The  applications  of  such  material  in 
damage  rehabilitation  technology  will  be  one  of  the  new  areas  needing  further  attention* 
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T«M«  1.  Ptiyslcal  PropertfM  of  Epoior  RmIa 


ItMH 

Unit 

Test  Value 

Specific  Grtvlty 

118 

JIS  K  S911 

¥1«oe1ty 

c.p.s 

340 

BH 

(20*C) 

Pot  Life 

ml nute 

19 

(20°C-500g) 

Hardness 

shore  0 

0-87 

ASTM  0  2240 

(20°C-7) 

T«ns11«  Strength 

kg/cm 

S27 

JIS  K  6911 

(20'C-7) 

CoNprttstve  Strength 

kg/cn 

922 

JIS  K  6911 

(20-C-7) 

Tensile  Shear  Strength 

kg/cn 

144 

JIS  K  6850 

(20»C-7) 

Impact  Strength 

kg.cn/cn 

107 

JIS  K  6911 

(20*C-7) 

Bond  Strength  for  Cement 
Norter 

kg/ cm 

36 

{20'C-7) 

Base  Resfn       :     Epoxy  ResIn 
Curing  Agent         Poly-anlde  Anln 


I 
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Table  Z.  Detailed  Damge  of  Beva  End* 
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\  ^  1  nciA 
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1 
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1 

1 
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19 
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7 

No 
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11 

20 

50 

7 

25 
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3 
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22 

50 

3 
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No 
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No 
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13 

40 

3 

12 

No 
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M 

17 

50 

3 

10 

No 
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s 

13 

40 

3 

16 

No 

m 

N 

15 

60 

4 

21 
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1  3R0 

S 

16 

40 

3 

13 

No 

1  2ND 
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17 

40 

3 

14 

No 

1  2ND 
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17 

40 

3 
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1  1ST 
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S 

15 

3 

7 

No 
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S 

10 

20 

3 

12 

No 
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T«ble  3.  PIvslcal  Pr«pert1e»  of  Epoxf  Norur 


Test 

Unit 

101 

Specific  Gravis 

JIS  K  niz 

* 

l.TOtO.lO 

Cl.72) 

Flexural  Strength 

JIS  K  7203 

kg/ca 

400 

(425) 

Coapresslve  Strength 

JIS  K  7208 

Icg/cM 

600 

(837) 

Young's  Modulus 

JIS  K  7206 

kg/cm 

(4.0-8.0)  X  10 

(6.73) 

Tensile  Strength 

JIS  K  7113 

kg/cm 

200 

(257) 

lepact  Strength 

JIS  K  7111 

kg.OB/cn 

1.5 

(1.88) 

Hardness 

JIS  K  7215 

HoD 

85 

Tensi'e  n'neap 

JIS  K  6850 

kg/cn 

110 

(145) 

Strength 
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T«b1e  4  Oeufis  of  Hon  Structural  Eltnmts 
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Light  Steel 
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B 
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a)    FRAME-Alofter  TEST-41 


b)     FRAME- B  loiter  TEST-tl 
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Fig.l        Repaired  Portions  by  Epoxy  Resin 
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TEST  5 


Free  Vibration 


1.5  (sec) 
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Before  Repair 
After  Repair 


Fig.  5  Response  Time  Kystory 
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Total  Shear  Force  vs.  RF  Displacemeiit  Relationship 

Fig.  6  Hysteresis  Loops 
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Fig.  7  Response  Time  Kystory 
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Fig.  8   Hysteresis  Loops 
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-^co[    Fig.  11  Loading  History 
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Fig.  13  Oangc  of  Partttlm  Mil 
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ABSTRACT 


During  the  1968  Tokachi-Oki  Earthquake  im  ."apdn,  nutierous  reinforced  concrete  school  buildings 
of  modern  design  suffered  heavy  daraage.    Foi lowing  that  earthquake,  a  joint  seminar  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Science  Program  was  held  in  Sendal,  Japan  In  1970.  One 
purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  Identify  and  define  programs  of  research  that  could  be  conducted 
effectively  on  a  cooperative  i>as1s  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Prompted  by  discussions  held  at  Sendaf ,  a  U.S.* Japan  Cooperative  Research  Program  on  Earthquake 
Engineering  was  established  under  the  U.S. -Japan  Cooperative  Science  Program.   The  period  of  this 
program  \i3s  initially  1973  to  1975.    A  progran  review  meeting  v,as  held  in  f^awaii  in  1975.  Several 
formal  reconciendations  ^ren  out  of  the  presentations  and  discussions  at  this  meeting.    One  of  these 
reconmendatlons  was  that  a  cooperative  research  program  should  be  established  with  emphasis  on  large- 
scale  testing  of  structural  systems.   During  the  period  of  1974  to  1978^  government  delegates  on  a 
separate  U.S.-Japan  Panel  on  Hind  and  Seismic  Effects  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions. 

Based  on  conclusions  and  reconmendatlons  of  both  university  and  government  groups,  a  planning 
group  was  established  to  define  specific  details  of  research  to  be  carried  out.   After  four  meetings 
during  1977  to  1979,  the  planning  group  recommended  that  rnsfarch  should  focus  on  "studies  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  ainong  full-scale  tests,  small-scale  tests,  coAiponent  tests,  and  analytical 
studies."  [1]  With  regards  to  the  testing  effect  associated  wth  concrete  structures,  the  following 
were  selected  to  do  the  research: 
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«.     Building  Research  Institute,  Japan      -  Full-Scale  Tests  of  Building 

b.  Construction  Technology  Laboratories  -  Nedlum-Scale  Tests  of  Structural  Hall  Assemblies 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Assoc.,  U.S.A* 

c.  University  of  Texas,  U.S.A.  -  Full -Scale  Tests  of  Beaiq/Colunn  Connections 

d.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,         »  Small -Scale  Shake  Table  Tests 
Illinois,  U.S.A. 

e.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,     -  Medium-Scale  Shake  Table  Tests 

California,  U.S.A. 

This  paper  presents  a  brief  review  of  lesLs  conducted  by  Construction  Technology  Laboratories 
(OIL).  Also,  preliminary  findings  of  comparisons  with  the  full-scale  tests  conducted  in  Japan  are 
given* 

TEST  SPECIMENS 

Two  planar  specimens  were  tested  at  the  Construction  Technology  Laboratories.  These  were  a 
trail -frame  assembly  and  an  Isolated  wall. 

WALL-FRAME 

Figure  1  shows  the  wall-frame  assembly  Just  prior  to  the  start  of  testing.  The  test  specimen 
represented  the  wall-frame  center  section  of  the  full-scale  structure  tested  In  Japan.   It  consisted 
of  a  structural  wall  with  a  single  bay  of  beams  and  columns  to  each  side.  The  CTL  specimen  was 
seven-stories  high. 

In  dddUion  to  the  wall-frame  located  at  its  center,  the  full-scale  structure  had  two  beam- 
column  frames  located  one  to  each  side  of,  and  parallel  with,  the  wall-frame  section.    In  plan,  the 
full  scale  structure  was  12  m  (39  ft)  by  17  m  (56  ft)  measured  to  the  centerllnes  of  the  corner 
colunns  as  shown  In  figure  2. 

Dimensions  of  the  CTL  specimen  were  scaled  from  the  full-scale  structure  In  the  ratio  of  one  to 
three-and-one-half.   This  scaling  provided  a  structure  approximately  6.2  n  (20-1/2  ft)  high  and 
4.9  m  (16  ft)  wide  from  column  to  column.    The  column  section  was  143  m  (5-5/8  in)  square.    The  web 
of  the  structural  wall  was  57  mm  (2-1/4  in)  thick.    Stubs  cast  integrally  with  the  wall  and  beans 
Simulated  a  floor  slab  at  each  level. 

To  ensure  proper  consolidation  In  such  small  sections,  a  fine  aggregate  concrete  was  used.  The 
design  strength  of  the  concrete  fn  the  full-sca7e  specimen  was  270  kg/cn^  (3840  psi}. 

To  achieve  this  moderate  strength,  a  fine  aggregate  to  cement  ratio  of  4.9  to  1  was  utilized 
with  a  water/cement  ratio  of  0.65  to  0.75.   Also,  cold  water  was  used  In  the  mix  to  keep  the  slump  at 
this  high  water/cement  ratio  in  the  range  of  38  mm  (1-1/2  in)  to  51  ram  (2  in). 
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The  priMry  relnforconent  in  the  beans  and  columns  vms  no.  3  bars  confonning  to  ASTH  Designation: 
A675  Grade  60.   Deformed  6  mm  hot  rolled  bars  with  properties  sioiilar  to  grade  60  were  used  as 
primary  reinforcement  In  the  boundary  elements  of  the  structural  wall.  Deformed  wire  was  used  for 

v/all  reinforcenent ,  hoops,  ties    and  stirrups.    This  wire  was  heat-treated  to  obtain  stress-strain 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  grade  50  bars. 

Ic;ui.Ar;  n  h/u  i. 

Tfie  isolatea  wall  test  specinen  is  shown  in  fiqure  3.    This  spec^ncn  duplicdted  the  wall  portion 
of  the  wdll-frame  structure  except  that  it  did  not  have  slab  stubs.    The  isolated  wall  also  w>is 
shorter  than  the  wall-frame  specimen.   It  represented  the  first  five  levels  of  the  seven  level  wall- 
frame  specimen. 

LOADING 

HALL-FRWE 

As  shown  In  figure  1,  the  wall-frame  test  specimen  was  positioned  between  reaction  walls.  It 
was  loaded  laterally  with  an  Inverted  triangular  distribution.  This  distribution  closely  simulated 
the  earthquake-like  lateral  load  used  In  the  test  of  the  fulT-scale  structure.   The  Inverted  triangu- 
lar distribution  v/as  achieved  by  using  a  seven  element  wbiffletree  on  each  side  o-f  the  specimen. 
The  whiffieLree  uistribuLed  load  from  rt  single  hj,'drdulic  ram  anchored  to  the  reaction  wall  to  seven 
load  rods  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  slabs  at  the  center  of  the  wall.   The  speclaien  was  loaded 
alternately  In  each  lateral  direction. 

The  colianns  and  boundary  elements  were  loaded  vertically.   A  single  Kydraullc  ram  acting  through 
a  four  element  whiffletree  was  used.   Part  of  the  vertical  whiff Tetree  Is  visible  In  figure  1  at  the 
top  of  the  structure. 

ISOLATED  WALL 

The  isolated  wall  was  loaded  laterally  with  a  single  load  applied  at  the  top  of  the  fifth-story 
level  of  the  specimen.   This  was  at  the  same  level  as  the  centrold  of  the  Inverted  triangular  load 

system  used  for  the  wall-frame  specimen.    The  externally  applied  bending  moment  and  shear  at  the 
first  story  of  both  specimens  was  thus  the  same. 

lOAP  HISTORY 

At  the  start  of  the  test,  each  specimen  was  first  loaded  vertically.    Lateral  load  was  then 
applied  In  groups  of  three  full  reversing  cycles.    The  lateral  displacement  was  increased  for  each 
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three  cycTe  group  until  the  specimen  reached  the  point  where  It  could  no  longer  adequateTy  maintain  a 
load  level  for  a  given  Imposed  displacement. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

For  the  wall -frame  specimen,  a  total  of  389  measurements  were  recorded  at  233  test  stages 
Including  data  from  330  strain  gages,   Elghty-three  measurements  were  recorded  at  135  test  stages 
during  the  test  of  the  isolated  wall. 

TEST  RESULTS 

BEHAVIOR 

The  mechanisin  that  developed  within  the  wall-frame  speciinen  consisted  of  hfnging  in  the  columns 
and  wall  at  the  base  of  the  structure  with  all  other  hinging  taking  place  in  the  beams.    The  nechan- 
jsn  was  fully  developed  at  a  drfft  ratio  of  1.5  percent  measured  at  the  top  of  the  specimen.  This 
drift  occurred  at  maximum  lateral  load.   Drift  Is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  lateral 
deflection  of  a  point  to  the  height  of  that  point  above  the  baseblock.   The  drift  ratio  measured  at 
the  top  of  the  f1rst«story  was  1.6  percent.  Drifts  measured  at  other  stories  were  approximately  1«5 
percent.  The  load-deflection  relationships  obtained  during  the  test  are  given  In  figure  4. 

Yield  strain  in  the  rpinforctncnt  was  first  exceeded  in  the  boundary  element  of  the  5tructural 
wall  at  the  base.    This  first  yield  occurred  at  65  percent  of  the  naximun  lateral  load.    Nearly  all 
the  tensile  reinforcement  at  the  base  of  the  wall  had  yielded  at  69  percent  of  the  maximum  lateral 
load. 

The  Isolated  wall  reached  its  maximum  lateral  load  capacity  at  a  drift  of  approximately  1 
percent.   Drifts  measured  at  the  other  stories  of  the  specimen  were  approximately  the  same.  The 

load-deflection  relationships  obtained  during  the  test  are  given  in  figure  b. 

First  yield  occurred  in  the  reinforcement  at  the  base  of  the  bc.jidary  elenwnt  at  83  percent  of 
maximum  lateral  load.  Essentially  all  tensile  reinforcement  at  the  base  of  the  wall  had  yielded  at 
93  percent  of  maximum  load. 

During  both  tests,  the  wall  boundary  element  that  was  In  tension  elongated  considerably  when 
compared  to  the  shortening  of  the  boundary  element  in  compression.   Moreover,  most  of  this  vertical 
elongation  was  concentrated  In  the  f1rst-stQr\i .    Miar  yield  was  well  developed,  the  wall  rotated 
essentially  as  a  riqid  body  ahoirt  a  pivot  point  located  at  the  base  of  the  boundary  element  in 
compression.   The  boundary  eleinent  in  tension  elongated  c»ore  or  less  uniformly  from  the  baseblock  to 
the  top  of  the  first-story. 
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ANALYSIS 

A  Structural  analysis  was  made  of  both  specimens  utilizing  the  measured  mechanical  properties  of 
the  matertals.  Naxfmum  nonent  capacities  of  the  wall,  beams .  and  colunns  were  determined  from  a 
moment/curvature  analysis  assuming  plane  sections  remain  plane  during  bending.   Strain  hardening  of 
the  reinforcement  was  considered.   Imposed  axial  load  effects  were  Included  in  the  analysis.  Haximum 
load  capacity  of  the  wall  frame  as  determined  by  the  test  was  1.1  times  the  analytically  predicted 
naximur  losd.    M^AiniufD  test  load  far  the  i sol dted-wrtll  v;dS  1.04  times  the  aridI>'Sis  value.    Table  1 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  strjciural  analysis  and  identifies  the  force  and  moment  distribution 
within  the  elements  of  the  wall -frame  system. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  wall  and  beams  were  the  primary  moment  resisting  elements*  while  the 
wall  and  colunns  were  the  shear  resisting  elements.   For  the  configuration  tested,  however*  the  beams 
contributed  more  to  the  moment  capacity  of  the  overall  system  than  the  columns  contributed  to  the 
shear  capacity.    Therefore,  the  applied  shear  to  nonient  ratio  In  the  wall  of  the  wall-frame  specimen 
was  different  from  that  of  the  isolated  wall  specimen  where  only  the  wall  resisted  all  the  applied 
Shear  and  moment. 

STRAII"  GAGE  F'L SUITS 

Reinforcement  in  tha  slab  was  i nstrumerited  at  one  of  the  upper  levels  m  the  wall-frame 
specimen.   The  measured  strain  Indicated  that  the  slab  reinforcement  was  acting  effectively  with 
beam  reinforcement  in  negative  bending  out  to  a  distance  of  four  to  six  times  the  slab  thickness 
from  the  beam.   This  substantiates  the  design  recommendation  discussed  In  reference  2  that  slab 
reinforcement  may  be  considered  effective  In  negative  bending  to  a  distance  of  four  times  the  slab 
thickness  from  the  beam.   This  result  also  Is  conslstant  with  tests  made  of  box  girders  [3]  where 
refnforcenenl  vMi  '^ound  to  be  effective,  as  much  as  six  Limes  the  wall  thickness  of  the  horizontal 
element  in  tension. 

Results  from  strain  gages  on  the  boundary  element  hoops  indicated  that  they  are  subjected  to 
Significant  strain  only  over  the  lower  portions  of  the  first-story.  Strains  in  all  other  boundary 
element  hoops  monitored  were  relatively  small.  These  data  further  substantiate  a  conclusion  made  by 
other  researchers  [4]  that  special  confinement  reinforcement  Is  required  only  for  the  lower  portions 
of  the  boundary  elements  of  a  structural  wall.   Present  U.S.  codes  [5.6]  call  for  special  confinement 
for  the  full  heioht  of  boundary  c»lenents. 

It  is  noted  that  none  of  the  instrumented  colunin  hoops  or  beam  stirrups  experienced  strain  in 
excess  of  yield*  even  though  several  instrumented  stirrups  were  located  in  beam  hinging  regions. 
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COMPARISON  WITH  FUU-SCALE  TEST 

It  appears,  fron  a  preliniiwry  review  of  some  of  the  test  results  of  the  full-scale  structure, 
that  the  cracking  patterns  and  overall  behavior  of  the  wall-frd«ie  test  specinien  were  ver>  similar  to 
that  of  the  full -scale  structure. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  full-scale  test  results  Is  still  In  progress  In  Japan*   It  Is 
evident,  however,  that  strength  of  the  full-scale  structure  is  greater  than  would  be  predicted  from 
an  analysis  based  on  the  Isolated  wall  and  wall-frame  test  results  where  the  wall-fr«ne  and  two  beain- 
column  frames  of  the  full-scale  structure  are  considered  as  two-dimensional  structural  systems.  It 
is  presently  reasoned  that  the  incredsed  strength  is  due  in  large  measure  to  three-dinensional 
effects.    The  two  factors  which  appear  to  be  the  najor  contributors  are  the  transverse  beams  and  the 
floor  slabs. 

As  discussed  previously,  the  boundary  element  of  the  structural  wall  in  tension  elongated 
considerably  when  compared  to  the  shortening  of  the  compression  boundary  element.   Host  of  this 
elongation  was  concentrated  In  the  first-story.  As  a  consequence,  beams  running  transverse  to  the 

tension  boundary  element  in  the  full-scale  structure  experienced  relative  vertical  movement  of  their 
ends.    This  cardie  auout  because  they  were  connected  on  or.e  er.d  to  the  boundary  eienent  which  was 
displacing  vertically,  and  on  the  other  end  to  a  conventional  frame  which  experienced  little  verti- 
cal deformation.  Since  transverse  beams  framed  Into  both  sides  of  the  wall  of  the  full-scale 
structure.   Their  contribution  to  overall  strength  could  have  been  significant. 

In  the  planar  wall-frame  structure,  the  slab  stubs  deformed  in  one  plane  only  as  they 
contributed  to  the  bending  strength  of  the  beams.   In  the  full-scale  structure,  the  slab  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  tension  boundary  element  deformed  in  two  planes.    The  slab  worked  with  the  beams 
both  in  the  plane  of,  and  transverse  to,  the  structural  wall.   Therefore,  the  full-scale  structure 
with  slabs  deforming  In  two  planes  could  very  well  have  been  stronger  than  would  be  predicted  from 
the  test  of  a  wall-frame  specimen  with  slab  stubs  deforming  in  only  one  plane. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Results  have  Indicated  that  the  calculated  capacities  of  the  isolated  wall  and  wall -frame 
specimen  agreed  reasonably  with  measured  results.   This  further  strengthens  confidence  In  the 
analytical  procedure  currently  used  In  design.  Also,  it  appears  that  the  behavior  of  the  medium- 
scale  wall-fraaie  assenbly  was  very  similar  to  the  behavior  of  the  wall-frame  of  the  full-scale  test 

specimen. 

The  results  demonst-rdte  how  all  structur«sl  elements  in  a  system  are  interrelated  and  influence 
each  others  behavior.   This  is  particularly  true  in  real  three-dimensional  structures  where  the 
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analysis  Is  often  performed  on  typical  tw-dlnensional  frames  or  sections  where  out-of -plane  behavior 
Is  eonservatlvety  neglected.  It  Is  noted  that  the  analysis  of  the  test  results  indicate  that  a  lower 
bound  on  the  strength  of  full-scale  structure  was  arrived  at  by  conservatively  neglecting 

out-of-plane  effects. 
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Table  I.   Specimen  Load  Capacities 


Moment 

Lateral  Force 

Specimen 

in.-k1ps 

Percent  of  Total 

kips 

Percent  of  Total 

Wall -frame 

Calculated 

Wall 
Bean 
Col umns 
Total 

4179 
327 

51 

13 

4 

inn 

31.7 

13.6 

19.  J 

70 

30 
inn 

Measured 
Total 

9091 

50.0 

Measured 

Cal  CLil  ated 

1.10 

1.10 

Isolated  Wall 

Calculated 

4019 

22.8 

Measured 

4195 

23.8 

Measured 
Calculated 

1.04 

1.04 
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Wall-Frame  Test  Specimen 
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Fig*.  2    Pull-Scale  Test  Structiare  -  Plan  View 
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RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON  THE  FULL-SGALE  SEISMIC  EXPERINErfTS  OF  STEEL  BUILDINGS 
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ABSTRACT 

This  research  program  is  condncteri  in  accordance  with  recorimenrititions  prepared  by  the  U.S-udpan 
planning  group  established  1n  1977  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. -Japan  Panel  on  Wind  and  Seismic 
Effects,  United  States-Japan  Natural  Resources  (UJNR)  Program.    Research  activities  from  these 
rKomnendatlons  have  been  conducted  under  the  Joint  Technical  Coordinating  Cocnittee  (JTCC),  tifhich 
consists  of  researchers  fron  both  countries. 

In  Its  first  year,  the  Structural  Steel  Phase  was  begun  by  experltaents  on  structural  inenijers  and 
subassemblages.   These  results  would  support  analyses  on  a  full-scale  test  building.   The  support 
tests  consist  of  four  experinental  programs.    They  are:    (1)  stat-ic  tests  on  three-story  steel  planar 
frames,  (2)  ctynamlc  and  pseudo-dynamc  tests  on  steel  frames  (designated  as  a  Correlation  test), 
(3)  static  tests  on  composite  girders,  and  (4]  static  tests  on  colunn^to-footlng  connections.  The 
second  year's  oaln  progran  Is  to  conduct  tests  on  the  full-scale  six-story  steel  bu11d1n0  using  the 
pseudo-dynamic  testing  method.  The  test  building  consists  of  two  unbraced  moment-resisting  frames 
and  a  braced  frame  with  K-braces.  This  structure  would  represent  a  portion  of  an  overall  building. 

Two  types  of  K-braciny  systems,  the  concentric  f.  and  the  eccentric  K,  should  be  used  in  different 
Stages  of  testing.    It  should  be  tested  In  several  stages  using  a  loading  procedure  sipulating 
realistic  seismic  conditions*  At  the  final  stage  of  testing,  nonstructural  elements  such  as  curtain 
walls  and  partitions  should  be  added  to  the  structural  systeia  and  the  entire  structure  should  be 
loaded  to  failure.   In  the  third  year,  analyses  and  estimation  on  the  full-scale  test  will  be  done, 
associated  with  supplementary  tests  on  subassemblages.  CoRtprehenslve  consideration  will  be  directed 

to  seismic  safety  of  steel  buildings. 

IKTROOUCTION 

As  a  part  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Research  Progran  Utilizing  Larne-scale  Testing 

Facilities,  research  on  steel  LMjildiny  struct. ires  hds  sidrled  from  the  fiscal  year  3981  for  3  years, 
following  the  2  year  project  on  reinforced  concrete  building  structures. 
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This  research  progran  is  conducted  In  accordance  trith  reconnendatlons  prepared  by  the  U.S.-Japan 
planning  group  established  In  1977  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Panel  on  Mind  and  Seismic 
Effects,  United  States-Japan  Watural  Resources  (UJNR)  Program.   Research  activities  by  these 

rect;' !  .endci'.iuii?,  tidvt  been  conducted  under  the  Joint  Technscal  Coordinating  Cormittee  (JTCC),  which 
consists  of  researchers  fror.  both  countries.    A  full  account  of  the  history  and  progress  of  this 
Targe  project  Is  described  In  references  1  and  2. 

In  Us  first  year,  the  Structural  Steel  Phase  was  begun  with  experiments  on  structural  neBtws 
and  suba55eirt)1ages.   These  results  would  support  analyses  on  a  full-scale  test  building.   The  second 
^  year's  main  progran  Is  to  conduct  tests  on  the  full-scale  six-story  steel  building  using  the  pseudo- 
dynats'lc  testing  method.    In  the  third  year,  analyses  and  estimation  on  the  full-scale  test  will  be 
done,  associatef*  vnth  suppleinentary  tests  on  subassentMirs.    ronprohensi vp  consideration  will  be 
directed  to  setspic  safety  of  steel  buildings.   Table  1  shows  the  overall  schedule  of  this  project. 

To  develop  this  program  In  the  research  and  financial  phases*  the  Japan  national  Cooperative 
Research  Coranlttee  has  been  organized  among  the  Building  Research  Institute,  ministry  of  Construc- 
tion, the  Building  Contractors  Society  (a  corporation  of  construction  companies),  and  the  Kozal  Club 
(a  corporation  of  steel  companies  and  steel  fabricators). 

SirpPORT  TESTS 

OUTLIKE  OF  SUPPORT  TESTS 

The  support  tests  consist  of  four  experinental  prograpis.   They  are;    (1)  static  tests  on  three- 
story  steel  planar  frar;es ,  (?)  dynanic  and  pseudo-dynanic  t«*sts  on  steel  frar,es  (desi Cfifted  us  a 
Correlation  test).  (3)  static  tests  on  conposite  nirders,  and  (4)  static  tests  on  column- to-footing 
connections.    The  outline  of  these  programs  can  be  described  as  follows: 

SJAIIC  TtST  CN  Tt'REE-STORY  STEEL  PLAKAR  FRAMES 

One-half  scalpd  nodels  of  the  lower  thre< -stories  on  the  full-scale  structure  will  be  tested  to 
examine  their  hysteretic  characteristics.   Particular  attention  will  be  directed  to  Investigating  the 
interaction  betvfeen  K-braces  and  frames  and  the  effect  of  member  deformahillty  on  the  overall 
behavior. 

COFRELATIQM  Tt.ST  PETWEEW  DYNA>^1C  AKD  PSEl'PC-rYKAKIC  TESTS 

This  test  is  planned  to  Investigate  the  capacity  of  the  pseudo-dynamic  testing  technique  which 
would  simulate  the  real  behavior  of  steel  structures  subjected  to  ground  motions.   For  this  purpose, 
both  shaking  table  and  pseudo-dynamic  tests  will  be  carried  out  by  using  identical  specimens. 
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STATIC  TEST  ON  COHPOSITE  filRPERS 

Typical  COnposUe  girders  used  in  tho  full-scale  structure  v/ill  be  tested  for  their  h^steretlc 
behavior,  and  the  restorlns  force  characteristics  of  the  composite  girders  will  be  identified. 

STATIC  TLST  OU  COLUW-TO-FOOTINC  CONNECTION 

Elastic-plastic  behavior  of  the  footing  used  in  the  full-scale  structure  can  ^e  examined  in  this 
test.    One  of  the  major  topics  under  observation  Is  the  connection  details  of  a  column  Mith  a  brace. 
The  results  will  be  useful  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  footing  design  adopted  for  the  full- 
scale  structure. 

STATIC  TEST  W  THREE-STORY  STEEL  PIAWR  FRAWES 

Six  specimens,  approximately  one-half  scale  model  of  the  lower  three-stories  of  the  fult-scale 
specimen,  are  prepared  for  this  test.  Two  of  them  are  K-braced  frames  with  composite  girders.  The 
other  four  specimens  have  some  different  composition  of  members  from  these  two  prototype  specimens, 

ds  described  later. 

Each  specinien  is  conposed  of  two  identical  planar  frames  having  three-stories  as  shown  in  figure 
2.1.  The  lower  two-stor1es  would  be  a  target  for  this  supporting  test,  because  the  boundary  condi- 
tions are  not  so  realistic  at  the  upper  levels  as' the  prototype  structure  will  be. 

At  the  top  floor  prepared  mainly  for  loading,  lateral  and  vertical  forces  will  be  applied  so  as 
to  simulate  stresses  In  the  meiriiers  of  the  lower  stories  of  the  full-scale  structure. 

The  braces,  girders,  and  columns  are  selected  to  have  compact  cross  sections  in  the  sense  of 
local  buckling.    Their  connections  are  designed  to  be  strong  enough  to  cover  the  full-plastic  state 
Of  the  menriters.   Therefore,  the  structure  should  be  ductile  even  after  the  buckling  of  the  braces  or 
the  yielding  of  the  girders  and  columns.  Rectangular  tubes  are  adopted  for  the  braces  to  ensure  In- 
plane  buckling  of  these  braces. 

The  test  specimens  have  the  following  characteristics  associated  with  specific  quantities  listed 
In  table  2.1.  These  specimens  are  expected  to  support  a  prediction  on  the  hysteretfc  behavior  of  the 
full-scale  structure. 

Sjpecimen  1  and  2: 

The  restoring  force  characteristics  for  concentric  K-braced  frames  will  be  Identified,  consider- 
ing the  conposite  actions  of  the  girders.    For  this  purpose,  two  different  loading  programs  will  be 
adopted,  with  each  specimen  receiving  one  program. 
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Spectwn  3; 

Thfs  Is  an  unbraced  frame  without  slabs.  The  girders  and  columns  have  the  same  sizes  as  those 

of  specimens  1  and  2,  to  investigate  the  inelastic  behavior  of  the  moment  frame  in  comparison  with 
the  concentric  K-braced  frames. 

Specimen  4; 

This  specimen  is  a  concentric  K-hraced  frame  without  slabs.    Dimensions  of  the  menbers  are 
identical  with  those  in  specimens  1  and  2.  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs  on 
the  inelastic  behavior  of  the  braced  frame  fn  comparison  with  specimens  1  and  2. 

Specimen  5: 

This  specimen  has  also  a  concentric  K-braced  frame  without  slabs.   However,  the  slendemess 
ratios  of  the  braces  are  approximately  1.5  times  larger  than  those  of  specimens  1  and  2.  Dimensions 
of  beams  and  columns  are  the  same  as  those  of  specimens  1  and  2.  This  specimen  will  be  tested  to 
estisnte  the  effect  of  slenderness  of  braces  on  the  post-tauckling  behavior  of  braced  frames* 

Specimen  6; 

This  Is  also  a  braced  frame  without  slabs,  having  a  different  collapse  mechanism  from  other 
specimens;  that  Is,  the  columns  are  relativeTy  smaller  In  strength  than  Me  girders.   The  difference 
in  contributions  of  failure  modes  to  the  overall  behavior  of  these  assenblages  will  be  evaluated  by 

this  additional  specifaen. 

COHRELATIOW  TEST  BETWEEN  DYNAMIC  AND  PSEUDO-DYNAMIC  TESTS 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  examine  the  correlation  between  the  results  obtained  from 
shaking  table  tests  and  pseudo-dynanic  tests.    This  correlation  study  is  believed  to  best  calibrate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  pseudo-dynamic  testing  technique.    The  flow  of  this  test  is  as  follows: 

First,  a  shaking  table  test  is  perforwd.  Then,  an  identical  specimen  as  that  used  In  the 
shaking  table  test  Is  tested  by  the  pscudo-4ynamic  testing  technique.  The  acceleration  history 
recorded  on  the  surface  of  the  shaking  table  Is  used  as  an  input  ground  motion  for  this  pseudo- 
((ynamlc  test. 

A  total  of  eight  specimens,  every  two  of  which  are  identical,  will  be  prepared  in  this  test  as 
shown  in  figure  2.2.    These  specimens  are  considered  to  be  1/3  scaled  models  of  the  full-scale 
prototype.  To  properly  take  the  scale  effect  into  account,  additional  weight,  with  which  the  total 
weight  of  the  specimen  Is  to  be  1/9  of  its  prototype,  will  be  loaded  on  the  specimen.  Further, 
input  acceleration  times  scale  will  be  contracted  to  1/  /7.  The  four  types  of  test  specimens 
have  the  following  characteristics. 
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Type  1:   One-«tory  Unbraced  Frame 

Girders  In  the  specimen  are  significantly  greater  In  strength  and  stiffness  than  columns.  The 
specimen,  therefore,  is  considered  as  a  single  degree  of  freedora  system* 

Type  2:   Two^story  Unbraced  Frame 

Analogously  to  type  1  specimen,  the  specimen  Is  designed  to  exhibit  column  failure. 

Type  3:  Two-story  Braced  Frame 

This  specimen  has  diagonal  braces  in  both  stories,  whereas,  the  dimensions  of  beams  and  columns 
are  Identical  with  those  In  type  2  specimen.    The  braces  are  designed  to  carry  about  70  percent  of 

the  total  lateral  force  at  the  failure  stage.    Types  Z  and  3  specinens  can  be  treated  as  two  degrees 
of  freedoia  systems. 

Type  4:    Five-Story  Braced  Frame 

Girder  and  column  flexural  stiffness  are  identical  in  this  specinen.    Yield  htnges  then  are 
expected  to  occur  In  the  girders.  The  braces  are  designed  so  that  they  would  yield  simultaneously 
under  a  base  shear  of  about  0.2  In  base  shear  coefficient.    In  the  design  calculation,  the  external 
lateraT  forces  are  distributed  along  the  height  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  profile  in  Japan 
Hew  Seismic  Code. 

STATIC  TEST  OF  COHPOSITE  GIRDERS 

The  girder  of  the  specimen  is'  approximately  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  sixth-floor  of  the 
full-scale  specimen  as  shown  In  figure  2.3.  Columns  and  braces  that  are  one-half  in  length  of  these 

of  the  full-scale  structure  are  erected  front  the  composite  girder  so  that  this  asseniblage  could  also 
simulate  the  coinposite  girder  behavior  of  other  floors.    In  this  asseinblage,  the  girder  is  extended 
on  one  side  by  one-half  of  the  span  length  to  take  the  effect  of  an  adjacent  girder  Into  account. 
G1rder-to-co1unn  and  brace-to-column  connections  are  securely  welded  to  ensure  sufficient  deformation 
and  strength  capacities  of  the  specimen. 

Specimen  1; 

This  is  a  model  of  the  braced  planar  frame  of  the  full-scale  prototype  structure  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  bracings  on  the  structure  of  the  composite  girder.   Stud  connectors  are  used  to  transmit 
shear  forces  from  the  steel  girders  to  the  reinforced  concrete  slabs,  especially  after  the  braces 
buckle. 
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Sped  pen  2: 

This  specimen  consists  of  coTunms  and  composite  girders.   Columns  in  the  specimen  are  greater  In 

strength  and  sti^^fness  than  composite  girders.    This  specimen  wiM  be  tested  to  identify  ihe  restoring 
force  characteristics  of  the  composite  girders.   Stud  bolts  are  used  to  securely  tighten  the  steel 
with  the  reinforced  concrete  slabs  even  In  the  failure  state  of  the  structure. 

STATIC  TEST  ON  COLUMM-TQ-FOOTINC  CONNECTIONS 

The  specimen  Is  an  approximate  full-scale  model  of  a  column  base-to-footing  assemblage  of  the 
full-scale  structure.   The  assemblage  of  the  Interior  column  In  the  braced  bay  will  be  tested  because 
this  column  receives  a  brace  at  Its  base  and,  therefore,  the  hysteretic  behavior  of  this  assemblage 
Is  most  complex.   Primary  variables  in  this  test  are:   (1)  the  Intensity  of  the  bending  monent  and 
horizontal  shear  force  applied  to  the  column  base,  and  (2)  the  bearing  mechanism  of  the  footing 
against  punchi»H_i  sheur.    For  this  purpose,  three  specifnens  will  be  prepared,  with  the  characteristics 
of  each  specimen  being  suniroarized  below. 

SUMMARY  OF  SPECIHEIf 

Specin^en  1: 

The  footing  concrete  is  designed  to  resist  bending  moment  and  shear  force  transferred  from  the 
column  base  by  direct  bearing.   The  allowable  punching  shear  stress  Is  limited  to  1.4B  /F^  In  design- 
ing this  specimen,  where     means  the  standard  strength  of  concrete  for  design. 

Specimen  2: 

The  bending  moment  and  shear  force  are  resisted  by  a  coirbl nation  of  footing  concrete  and  steel 
hoops  surrounding  the  column.   The  design  punching  shear  stress  Is  taken  as  3.49  /F^  In  this  specimen. 

Specimen  3; 

Three  mechanisms:   the  bearing  of  the  footing  concrete,  the  steel  hoops  around  the  colunn,  and 
the  dowel  action  of  studs  welded  on  the  colunn  flanges,  are  combined  to  resist  the  bending  moment  and 
stiear  force.   The  design  punching  shear  used  for  this  specimen  is  7.03  ^fJ^m 

After  this  test,  a  feasible  design  of  a  column  base-to-footing  will  be  finalized  for  the  full- 
scale  test  building. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OK  TKE  FULL-SCALE  SEISMIC  TESTS  OF  A  STEEL  BUILDING 

SlIKMAPY 

A  six-story  steel  francd  office  building  has  been  reconnended  for  purposes  of  conparing  actual 
full-scale  building  behavior  with  model  behavior  and  computer  simulation  and  for  assessfny  the  damage 
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and  safety  Tevels  of  the  bulldfngs  designed  using  current  design  practices.   Figure  3.1  shows  the 

floor  plan  of  the  test  fcuildinti  and  the  elevation  vici.  of  the  braced  frame.    The  exterior  frames  arc 
unbraced  nionient-resTsti ng  frares,  vrhereas,  the  interior  frane  is  braced  by  K-hraces.    The  floor  sys- 
tem suggested  for  this  building  consists  of  metal  decking  and  cast-1n-p1ace  lightweight  structural 
concrete.   To  develop  composite  action.  It  should  be  connected  to  the  girders  and  floor  beams  by 
means  of  headed  shear  connectors.   All  structural  members  should  be  made  of  ASTM  A36  steel.  Two 
types  of  K«brac1ng  systems,  the  concentric  K  and  the  eccentric  K,  should  be  used  In  different  stages 
of  testing.    The  test  building  should  be  essentially  of  welded  construction  which  is  the  most  cnrmon 
construction  method  for  highrise  buildings  in  both  countries. 

DESIGN  OF  FULL-SCALE  SIX-STORY  STLEL  BUILDING 

The  p'"ototy;:e  Structure  should  be-  designed  to  satisfy  the  renui renent?  of  both  the  1976  Uniform 
Building  Code  (USA)  and  the  1980  Japanese  Aseismic  Design  Code.    In  sme  respects   the  design 
requirements  in  the  two  codes  are  significantly  different.  However,  It  Is  possible  to  achieve  a 
compronlse  design  which  inherently  incorporates  the  basic  design  philosophies  in  these  codes.  The 
primary  difference  is  the  magnitude  of  equivalent  seismic  forces  used  in  the  static  design  procedure. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  structural  steeT  building  that  will  satisfy  the  code  requirements  of  each 
country,  gravity  loads  should  be  considered  in  the  basic  design.    Sorie  of  these  loads  may  not  be 
precisely  the  current  practice  in  either  country,  but  they  are  very  similar  to  the  values  at  the 
present  time. 

DESIGN  CRITFRIA  AND  DETAILS 

1.  The  design  base  shear  coefficient  should  be  0.197. 

2.  In  calculating  the  design  earthquake  lateral  forces,  live  load  and  exterior  wall  weight  should 
not  be  included. 

3.  Columns  and  girders  should  be  designed  using  wide  flange  shapes  in  inch  size.   Material  with 
the  characteristics  of  ASTN  A36  steel  Is  used. 

4.  Braces  should  be  designed  using  structural  tubing  with  square  section.    Material  with  the 
characteristics  of  ASTM  A500  grade  B  sieel   Is  used. 

5.  Girders  and  floor  beams  should  be  designed  to  act  composltely  with  the  floor  using  headed  shear 
connectors. 

6.  Braces  are  designed  to  resist  both  tension  and  compression.   It  Is  desirable  to  proportion  the 
braces  so  that  buckling  would  be  confined  to  the  plane  of  the  frame. 
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7.  Girders  In  braced  frame  are  to  be  designed  without  considering  the  supporting  effect  provided 
by  the  braces. 

8.  rirdpr-to-col Lir  connections  are  designed  to  be  moinent  connections  in  loading  direction  and 
sliedr  connections  in  transverse  direction. 

9.  Column  bases  should  be  designed  to  be  fixed  so  that  they  would  never  be  damaged  before  plastic 
hinges  wll)  be  forned  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  columns. 

DESIGNED  FULL-SCALE  BOILDirG 

A  designed  six-story  steel  office  building  Is  shown  in  figure  3.1  and  table  3.1»  representing  a 
real  building  and  considering  the  capacity  of  the  testing  facilities  available.  This  structure  would 
represent  a  portion  of  an  overall  building. 

TEST  PROGRAM 

The  test  should  be  conducted  In  several  stages  using  a  loading  procedure  simulating  seismic 
conditions.   The  multi -degree  pseudo-dynamic  procedure  should  be  considered  for  this  application.  At 
the  final  stage  of  testing,  nonstructural  elements  such  as  curtain  walls  and  partitions  should  be 
added  to  the  structural  systetn  and  the  entire  structure  should  be  loaded  to  failure. 

It  is  recoiiiit>ended  that  the  test  program  for  the  fuil-scdie  steel  building  inc'ude  free  vibration 
tests  and  floor  slab  repairs  as  judged  necessary  and  appropriate.   Three  levels  of  loading  should  be 
considered  in  the  pseudo-dynamic  testing:   (a)  working  stress  level,  (b)  post-buckling  of  braces 
leveK  and  (c)  post  moment-frame  yielding  level.    In  order  to  maximize  the  amount  of  knowledge  that 
may  be  gained  from  the  program,  the  test  sequence  as  shown  In  table  3.2  Is  proposed.   Concentric  K- 
braces  should  be  used  for  the  first  phase  full-scale  test.  The  second  phase  test  should  be  eccentric 
braces. 

FUTURE  SCHEDULE 

Support  test  in  Japan  will  start  In  April  1982.   The  final  design  Of  the  full-scale  test 
buildinti  \/i  1 1  be  revised,  espetidlly  in  ccinection  dntails,  by  helpful  results  from  the  support 
tests.    During  this  progress,  the  third  JTCC  meeting  v/ill  be  held  in  July  of  1982  in  Tsukuba,  Japan. 
One  Of  the  purposes  of  this  meeting  is  to  finalize  the  design  of  the  full-scale  building  structure 
and  to  discuss  the  test  sequence  Including  Input  earthquake  motions  and  nonstructural  members*  For 
budgetary  reasons,  of  the  Japanese  side,  the  full-scale  test  specimen  must  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  February  1963  at  the  latest,  and  then  tests  should  be  started  Immediately. 
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Obviously  many  troubles  between  both  countries  during  planning  and  executing  this  project  will 
occur.    However    it  is  also  one  objective  of  this  cooperative  program  to  gain  experience  by 
overcoming  such  difficulties. 
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Table  2.1  Characteristics  of  the  Second  Floor  In  Each  Spectmen 
Static  Test  of  Three-Story  Steel  Planar  Frames 


Specimens 

r.U  .lac 

Specinen 
no.  0 

Spec  i  nen 

tin  A 

no .  J 

Specimen 

Slendemess  Ratio  of  Bracings 
(K  factor  -  0.5) 

SI. 7 

51.7 

77.5 

51.7 

Qu 



61.7(t) 

lO.l(t) 

55.6(t) 

46.4[t) 

56.7(t) 

bQu/Qu 

0.74 

0.82 

0.78 

0.80 

Qu  :  the  ultimate  lateral  shear  strength  of  the  specimen. 
bQu      the  ultimate  lateral  shear  strength  of  braces. 
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Table  3.1.  Nenfcer  Sizes 


Size  of  Girders 


Floor 

G2 

G3 

G4 

^5 

ft 

16W31 

16W31 

16W31 

18W35 

21M50 

6 

16W31 

16W31 

16W31 

18W35 

21W50 

5 

16W31 

18k35 

13W35 

18W35 

21M50 

4 

18W35 

!8W35 

18W35 

18W35 

3 

18W35 

18W40 

18W40 

18W35 

21W50 

2 

18W40 

18W40 

18W40 

1RW35 

21W50 

Size  of  CoTuisns 


Story 

C3 

C4 

C5 

6-5 

10M9 

10W33 

10W33 

10U33 

12U40 

10U33 

4.3 

12Vf65 

12W53 

101139 

10M60 

12V72 

10U60 

2 

12H79 

12W5 

12M50 

12W79 

12W106 

12U79 

1 

12MB7 

12HB7 

12V65 

12W106 

12U136 

12WI06 

Size  of  Braces 


Story 

BRi 

6 

Tube 

4x4x1/5.56 

5 

Tube 

5x5x1/5.56 

4 

Tube 

5x5x1/4 

3 

Tube 

6x6x1/4 

2 

Tube 

fix  fx  1 /-I 

1 

Tube 

6x6x1/2 
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2  Story  Braced  Frwe 


F19.2-2  Test  Speclnens  of  Corel ation  Test 
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UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  ON  TSUNMII  HAZARD 

Gerald  T.  Hebenstreit 

Technology  and  Ocean  Science  Department 
Science  Applications,  Inc. 
HcLean  VA  22102 

Paul  F.  Krumpe 

Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
Uashlngton,  DC  20523 

ABSTRACT 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance*  U.S.  AID,  and  Science  Applications*  Inc.,  are 
developing  a  program  to  malce  the  results  of  current  tsunami  research  techniques  available  to  disaster 

control  officiiils  in  developing  nations  which  are  subject  to  potentially  severe  tsunani  hazdrds. 
This  program  uses  a  combination  of  historical  study  of  past  tsunamis  and  computer  modeling  of  pos- 
sible future  tsunamis  to  assess  the  threat  to  specific  areas.   The  first  appllcaton  of  the  program 
has  been  to  the  potential  threat  arising  from  tsunamis  generated  In  the  Peru-Chile  Trench. 

This  paper  outlines  the  techniques  used  1n  the  computer  modeling,  the  choice  of  specific 
earthquake  sources,  and  the  results  of  early  studies.  Research  Is  currently  underway  to  examine  In 
more  detail  tsunami  behavior  In  areas  vrhich  appear  strongly  threatened.    Me  discuss  briefly  our 
approach  to  this  phase  of  the  problem  and  our  plans  for  transferring  the  results  of  the  program  to 
Officials  In  developing  nations. 

IMTRODUCTICIN 

Tsunamis  have  historically  been  an  infrequent  but  very  real  threat  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
people  living  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.   The  threat  Is  two-fold.  The  more  heavily 
stqdied,  at  least  In  the  United  States.  Is  the  far-field  threat,  which  arises  when  a  major  earthquake 
produces  destructive  ocean  waves  which  strike  coastlines  thousands  of  kilometers  from  the  epicenter. 
Tsunamis  which  cause  such  far-reaching  effects  are  mercifully  rare.   For  example,  since  1946,  only 
five  tsunamis  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  that  destructive. 

The  second  ttuedt,  wlilch  Is  somewhat  more  frequent,  can  be  termed  the  near-source  threat.  The 

waves  generated  by  a  tsunamigenic  earthquake  In  a  shallow  coastal  area  not  only  spread  out  into  the 
open  Pacific  but  also  up  and  down  the  coast  In  the  vicinity  of  the  source.  Tsunamis  always  produce 
a  near-source  threat,  but  not  always  a  far-field  threat.  For  example,  Bemln^ausen  (1962)  lists  49 
tsunamis  which  produced,  at  the  very  least,  measurable  waves  on  the  coasts  of  South  America  between 
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156Z  and  1960.  All  but  four  of  these  were  generated  Inside  South  taerlcan  coastal  waters  suggesting 
the  Importance  of  near-source  threat. 

Tsunamis,  of  course,  threatens  both  the  we11«deve1oped  and  the  lesser-developed  countries 

(LDC's)  of  the  Pacific  ca;iinunily.    Hoverdl  of  the  well -developed  countries,  notably  Japan,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  have  applied  their  technical  expertise  to  the  scientific,  technical,  logisti- 
cal, and  social  problems  attendant  on  the  tsunami  threat.  Hany  of  the  lesser  developed  countries  do 
not  have  the  neans.  either  technical  or  economic,  to  undertake  similar  courses  of  stu4y*  The  ques- 
tion then  arises:  can  existing  scientific  techniques  be  brought  to  bear  on  tsunami -related  problems 
specific  to  developing  nations  In  an  attempt  to  help  these  nations  reduce  their  susceptibility  to 
tsunami  hazards? 

In  response  to  this  question,  diSdSter  dSSistance  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance.  U.S.  AID.  have  combined  with  scientists  from  Science  Applications,  Inc..  to  develop  a 
tsunami  hazard  assistance  program  designed  to  make  the  results  of  current  tsunami  research  available 
to  disaster  control  officials  of  developing  nations.  The  overall  program  has  four  specific  goats: 
0     Research  and  Development 

Assemble  and  put  Into  use  a  tool  for  the  systematic  stu4y  of  the  Pacific  wide  tsunami 
threat 
0  Education 

Use  these  results  to  sensitize  Inhabitants  of  threatened  areas  (In  LDC's)  and  their  leaders 
to  the  nature  of  their  hazard. 
0  Planning 

Present  these  results  In  a  fashion  suitable  for  use  by  national  officials  In  planning 
evacuation  and  disaster  relief  programs,  coastal  zoning  requirements,  fadllty  location, 

and  construction  criteria,  etc. 
0      Warni  ng 

Provide  additional  background  information  to  civil  authorities  faced  with  the  need  for 

making  real-time  hazard  response  decisions. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  program,  of  course.  Is  to  assist  developing  nations  In  the  task  of  tsunami 
hazard  reduction* 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
A  pilot  study  of  the  research  and  development  phase  of  the  tsunami  hazard  assistance  program 
began  in  October  1980*  This  phase  requires  the  completion  of  six  tasks  listed  In  table  1.  To  date» 
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tasks  1  through  4  have  been  eoKpleted,  for  one  source  area*  CHebeii$tre1t*  1981  and  Hebenstrelt  and 
Miltaker,  1961]  and  tasks  5  and  6  are  In  process. 

ORIENTATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  tsunami genic  earthquake  epicenters  (figure  1)  shows  that 
tsunamis  can  originate  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  margins  (specifically  along  active  plate 
boundaries).    An  examination  of  available  isundmi  listings  [Berninghausen,  1962;  liada  et  al.,  1967, 
Pararas-Car^yannis  and  Calebaugh*  X9773  shows  that  the  areas  most  likely  to  produce  tsunamis  which 
threaten  the  entire  basin  are.  In  not  particular  order.  South  Anerlca.  Alaska-Aleutian  Islands*  and 
Kamchatka-Kuril e  Islands* 

The  number  of  source  areas  to  be  considered  Is  large*  as  Is  the  number  of  potential  targets.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  problem  to  a  manageable  size,  we  chose  to  examine  one  source  region  and  the 
effect  on  tho  entire  basin  due  to  tsunanis  originating  in  that  region.    This  Is  in  contrast  to 
Studies,  such  as  that  of  Brandsma  et  al.  (1979)*  which  focused  on  the  threat  to  one  target  region 
due  to  tsunamis  arising  from  all  possible  sources.  Either  approach  Is  equally  valid;  we  feel  that 
ours  allows  us  to  test  the  entire  program*  from  R&D  to  warning  phase*  In  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Because  of  the  considerable  Interest  generated  In  recent  years  by  predictions  of  major 
earthquakes  In  the  Peru-Chile  Trench,  we  chose  the  South  American  coastline  as  our  first  tsunami 
source  region  for  stu^y. 

HOOELING  APPROACH 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  analysis  of  tsunami  hazard  in  specific  areas  Is  the  scarcity  of 
historical  data.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  tsunamis;  it  1s  compounded  by 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  accurate  wave  height  measurements,  Inundation  levels,  and  damage 
reports*  especially  In  LOC's.  A  study  of  tsunami  threat  cannot  rest  solely  on  the  historical  record, 
except  In  a  few  widely  scattered  locations.  Thus,  we  chose  to  supplement  the  existing  historical 
record  with  computer  simulations  of  events  that  could  possibly  occur  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Ue  must  be  careful  at  this  point  to  establish  the  thrust  of  this  stwfy  clearly.   He  do  not 
intend  to  predict  the  future  and  tell  local  governnents  what  will  happen.     Instead,  we  will  present 
then  with  a  surmary  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past  in  their  regions  and  scientifically  reasonable 
estimates  of  what  could  happen  in  the  future  if  all  of  our  assumptions  are  valid.  The  key  concept  to 
bear  In  mind  Is  that  we  are  not  seeking  absolute  accuracy  but  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  potential 
threat. 
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A  number  of  computer  codes  have  been  developed  to  simulate  the  generation  and  propagation  of 

tsunamis  In  a  variable-depth  ocean  (e.g.,  Brandsma  et  al.,  1975  and  Houston  et  al.,  1975).    Most  ot 

these  amdels  are  based  on  sone  form  of  the  classical  linearized  equations  for  long  wtves  In  a 
lionogeneous,  Inconpressible  fluid: 

8u  -  fv  +  gl""  "  0  (I) 
|v  +  fu  +  g3n=0  (2) 
|_(h+n)  +  (h+n)  [J«  +  Jl]  •  0  ,  (3) 

where  u»v  are  Mter  velocity  components  In  x,y  directions,  h  Is  depth  of  the  ocean  floor  beloM  mean 
sea  level,  n  fs  the  free  surface  elevation  relative  to  N5L,  f  is  the  corloTIs  paraneter,  and  g  Is 
local  gravitational  acceleration.  The  various  codes  differ  mlnly  fn  their  algorithm  for  obtaining 
solutions  to  equations  (1}  through  (3)  and  their  choice  of  boundary  conditions.  Rather  than  develop 

our  own  code,  m  chose  to  use  two  existing  ones:  SEAVAVE,  developed  by  Brandsma  et  a1.  (1975)  for 
long  distance  propagation  of  tsunamis,  and  SSURGE,  developed  by  R.  0.  Reid  at  Texas  A4M  University 
for  propagation  of  long  waves  on  the  continental  shelf. 

Ihe  procedure  used  in  the  sioiulatlons  Is  quite  stralghtfomard.  Once  a  potential  tsunsml  source 
Is  Identlflod  (see  section  on  "Seismic  Sources"),  the  expected  set  floor  displacement  Is  Imposed  on 
the  sea  surface  (under  the  assumption  that  all  bottom  motion  Is  transmitted  to  the  surface  more  or 
less  Instantaneously)  and  the  mves  allowed  to  radiate  out  of  the  source  area.  The  simulation 
continues  until  the  tsunami  has  entered  the  shallow  waters  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  basin.  At 
points  offshore  of  the  various  coasts,  and  in  suitably  deep  water,  wave  heights  are  recorded.  The 
trend  of  fflaxinun  calculated  offshore  wave  heights  along  a  coastal  area  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
threat  to  that  area  and  serves  to  Idmtify  threatened  areas  requiring  subsequent  study. 

SEAUAVE  was  used  to  simulate  tsunami  propagation  to  the  far-field.  It  Is  a  very  efficient  code 
suitable  for  such  large-scale  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  SSURGE  was  used  for  near-source  propaga> 
tion.   This  model,  originally  developed  to  simulate  storm  surge  propagation  onto  the  continental 
shelf,  is  more  complicated  and  expensive,  but  retains  its  accuracy  and  stability  over  long  propaga- 
tion distances  in  relatively  shallow  water. 

SEISWIC  SOURCES 

In  order  to  specify  the  sea  surface  displacement  which  fonTis  the  basis  of  the  tsunami  we  must 
specify  the  location  of  the  source  and  the  parameters  of  the  earthquake.    We  know  several  pieces  of 
InfoHMtlon  Mhlch  simplify  the  task  of  Intelligently  choosing  potential  source  locations,  kfe  know 
that  most  tsunamlgenic  earthquaiies  are  shallow  focus  events  occurring  along  active  tectonic  plate 
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boundaries,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  submarine  trenches  where  an  oceanic  plate  is  being 
subducted  under  a  continental  {.late.    We  know  that  tsuridmigenlc  earthquakes  tend  to  be  large  (ndgnl- 

tude  (>,  7.0  as  «  rule)  thrust  fauUs.  Ue  also  know  that  within  subductlon  zones  with  a  history  of 
large  Mgnltude  thrust  faulting  (and  possibly  of  tsunami  production)  It  nay  be  possible  to  Identify 
sections  in  which  sel sonic  stresses  are  building  and  In  which  stress  relief  will  likely  take  the  form 
of  a  major  earthquake.  Such  sections  are,  of  course,  referred  to  as  seismic  gaps.  By  using  the 

seismic  gap  investigations  of  Kelleher  (1972)  and  McCann  et  a1 .  (1978)  we  were  able  to  identify  four 
regions  of  the  Perj-Chile  Trench  with  high  potential  for  najor  earthquakes  in  the  future.    These  are 
indicated  schematically  in  figure  2.   The  fifth  zone  (E  in  the  figure)  Is  the  area  predicted  by 
Brian  Brady  (U.S*  Bureau  of  Nines,  Denver)  to  be  the  site  of  a  major  earthquake  In  1981.   In  all  of 
these  locations  we  assumed  that  an  earthquake  would  fill  the  gap. 

Once  the  source  areas  were  depicted  we  used  examinations  of  the  historical  patterns  of  earths 
quakes  in  these  regions  (Stauder,  1973,  1975  and  Kelleher  et  at.,  1974)  to  establish  reasonable 
parameters  (fault  length  and  width,  facal  depth,  dip  angle,  slip  displacement)  for  the  types  of 
earthquakes  experienced  in  these  areas.    This  information  was  then  used  to  develop  bottom  displace- 
ment scenarios  which  could  be  used  to  drive  the  propagation  model. 

Two  types  of  displacement  patterns  were  used.  One,  a  very  simple  "brute  force"  event,  assumed 
uniform  uplift  of  the  fault  block  and  resulted  in  uniform  vertical  displacement  of  the  sea  surface  in 
the  source  area.   This  pattern  pumps  a  good  deal  of  potential  energy  into  the  water  column  in  a  broad 
range  of  wavelengths. 

The  second  pattern,  more  seismically  sophisticated,  used  the  source  dislocation  model  of  Mansinha 
and  Sqyiie  (1971)  to  produce  spatially  varying  patterns  of  uplift.   This  type  of  approach,  which 
produces  potential  energy  over  a  narrower  wavelength  range,  was  used  with  success  by  Aide  (1978)  to 
simulate  tsunamis  occurring  near  Japan* 

SAMPLE  RESULTS 

The  results  from  the  near-field  and  far^field  propagation  studies  are  too  extensive  to  present 
here.  Two  large  reports  (Hebenstrelt,  1981  and  Hebenstrelt  and  Whitaker.  1981)  provide  all  of  the 
details.   We  will  examine  the  results  of  one  case  In  order  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  modeling  process. 

Source  zone  A  (see  figure  2)  is  a  large  region  (550  km  long  by  100  km  wide)  located  northwest  of 
Lima,  Peru,  oriented  so  that  the  fault  axis  parallels  the  trench.    The  hypothesized  earthquake  would 
have  a  magnitude  of  8.7  on  Kanamori's  (1977)  magnitude  scale.  The  surface  wave  pattern  resulting 
from  the  variable  displacement  pattern  for  this  event  Is  shown  In  figure  3.  The  highest  portion  of 
the  leading  wave  Is  propagating  toward  Aie  southwest,  although  wave  energy  spreads  in  all  directions. 
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Figures  4a,  4b,  and  4c  show  the  coastlines  of  three  specific  geographical  areas  which  the  tsunami 
strikes.   Areas  of  possible  threat  are  Indicated  on  each  plot.   The  wave  heights  indicated  are  the 
maxlRium  values  calculated  by  the  models  at  points  offshore.    Heights  of  1.0  m  (near>source)  and 

0.25  n  {far-field)  nay  or  may  not  be  threatening.    But  in  each  case  they  represent  heights  well 
above  the  averdge  neight  calculated  on  each  coast. 

On  the  basis  of  our  results,  thus  far,  we  have  Identified  three  geographical  areas  which  we  feel 
should  be  looked  at  more  closely.  These  are  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  especially  around  Lima 
and  Arica,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  In  the  Philippines,  and  the  northeastern  coast  of 
New  Guinea.   These  areas  seem  to  be  subjected  to  focusing  of  high  wave  energy  levels  no  matter  where 
the  source  is  located.   The  South  American  Coast,  of  course,  is  likely  to  be  threatened  by  any  large 
tsunami  generated  in  the  Peru-Chile  Trench.    The  distant  areas  seem  to  be  thrratcncd  because  of 
refraction  by  Pacific  topography  and  the  directionality  of  wave  fronts  leaving  the  South  /toerlcan 
coast. 

Not  all  of  the  postulated  earthquakes  produce  tsunamis  which  appear  capable  of  basin  wide 
destruction.   The  case  cited  In  this  section,  for  example,  may  not  constitute  much  of  a  far>f1e1d 
threat.   The  fact  that  energy  seems  to  be  consistently  concentrated  in  certain  locations,  however, 

does  seem  to  indicate  that  further  study  is  needed.   And,  of  course,  every  tsunami  produces  a 
potential  near-field  threat. 

CURRENT  RESEARCH 

We  are  currently  examining  tsunami  propagation  onto  the  shore  in  the  thredteneci  jredS.     lo  do 
this,  we  have  adapted  another  stomi  surge  model,  SURGE-II  (Reid  et  al . ,  1977),  which  has  the  capabil- 
ity for  modeling  the  propagation  of  long  waves  onto  dry  land  and  the  resulting  inundation.   Ue  plan 
to  use  this  model  to  demonstrate  both  the  capabilities  of  current  technology  and  the  potential 
tsunami  hazard  facing  each  location. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  modeling  technique,  developed  originally  for  storm  surge  problems,  has 
never  been  applied  to  tsunamis*   Ke  are  in  the  process  of  verifying  its  applicability  by  modeling  the 
localized  earthquake/tsunami  which  occurred  along  the  coasts  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia  in  UecenDer  1979 
(Herd  et  al.,  1980). 

FUTURE  PLANS 

The  completion  of  the  current  research  v/ill  mark  the  end  of  the  RAP  phase  of  the  nilot  stjdy  and 
thR  beginning  of  the  process  of  technology  transfer  to  LDC's.  The  first  step  will  be  the  publication 
of  two  final  project  reports.   The  first  will  be  the  traditional  technical  report.  Which  addresses  in 
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detail  the  scientific  issues  faced  in  the  course  of  the  study*  Itils  will  be  suitable  for  publication 
In  the  scientific  literature. 

The  second  report  will  be  of  a  less  technical  nature  and  will  concentrate  on  the  results  of  the 

study  and  the  potential  magnitude  of  the  tsunami  threat  dermjnstrated.    This  report  will  be  geared  to 
the  level  of  local,  noniechmcal ,  disaster  control  officials  who  are  required  to  formulate  plans  for 
coping  with  the  hazards  faced  by  their  populace,  tte  feel  strongly  that  this  second  type  of  report  Is 
equally  as  Important  as  the  technical  documentation.  The  goals  of  this  program  were  formulated  with 
the  Idea  of  transferring  tsunami  technology  to  the  level  at  which  It  must  actually  be  used  In  order 
to  reduce  the  hazard.   The  aim  is  to  close  the  sometimes  awesome  gap  between  the  scientist  who 
carries  out  the  study  and  the  persons  who  must  have  the  information  for  their  decisionnaking  process. 
We  hope  that  these  reports,  if  properly  presented,  will  form  the  basis  for  the  technology  transfer 
which  must  occur  if  this  study  is  to  prove  useful. 
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Table  1.    Research  and  Development  Tasks 


!•     Identify  Tsunami genie  Earthquake  Zone 

0      Seismic  Gap  Theory 

0      Historical  Seisrolclty  Patterns 
2»     Simulate  Tsunami  Generation 

0     Hear-source  Propagation 

0      Far-field  Propagation 

3.  Identify  Threatened  Coastal  Areas 

4.  Prioritize  Threatened  Areas 
0      High  Waves 

0      Population  Density 
0      Economic  Factors 
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Figure  2*    Approxinate  zones  of  possible  iiajor  earthquaV.es  used  as  tsunan^"  sources.    Zones  A,  B»  C* 
and  0  are  represented  by  cross-hatched  areas.    The  open  area  beginning  l^^S  and 
continuing  through  zones  B  and  C  to  end  at  28*S  Is  zone  E. 
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Cot*   A  Uniform  Uplift. 
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Figure  3.   Surface  elevation  (positive  only)  one  hour  after  a  uniform  uplift  In  source  zone  A. 
Contours  correspond  to  O.I,  0.2,  0.5,  1.0,  and  2.0  m. 
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Figure  4a.    Schematic  representation  of  Taiwan  and  Philippine  cods' lines.    Numbers  refer  to 
indexing  schere  uspd  in  the  computations.   Sections  of  coast  threatened  by 
above  average  \icives  are  noted. 
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(a) 

Ftgure  4b.  Same  as  4a,  except  for  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  Only  threatened  points  on  New  Guinea 
are  noted. 
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Figure  4c.   Sanie  as  4a,  except  for  South  Anerlca. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  order  to  improve  earthquake  engineering  techniques  In  developing  countries,  1t  is  necessaiYt 
apart  from  direct  technical  cooperation,  to  raise  the  standards  of  research  and  techniques  In  the 
couatfy  concerned  froN  a  long-term  point  of  view.  The  International  Institute  of  Selsnologif  and 
Earthquake  Engineering,  the  Building  Research  Institute,  has  been  conducting  training  programs  In 
selsnolog/  and  earthquake  engineering  since  ^962  for  the  purpose  of  training  researchers  and  engi- 
neers from  developing  countries.    These  training  programs  have  played  an  Inraeasurable  role  in  raising 
the  standards  of  research  and  techniques  in  developing  countries. 

This  report  Is  Intended  to  outline  the  surveys  on  earthquake  disasters  conducted  overseas  In 
connection  with  the  Institute  and  to  Introduce  the  training  prograias.  In  addition,  the  report  will 
also  briefly  touch  upon  the  cooperation  programs  for  Indonesia  and  Peru  under  the  Bilateral  Earth> 
quake  Engineering  Cooperation  Program  with  which  the  Institute  Is  closely  associated. 

IMTRCXMICTIOI 

With  advanced  aselsmatlc  building  techniques  In  Japan,  the  ratio  of  damage  Iv  earthquake  has 
shown  a  significant  decline  In  recent  years  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  Is  one  of  the  major 
earthquake  countries  In  the  world.  Tn  eoiqiarlson.  In  the  countries  of  the  Middle  and  Hear  East  and 

of  Central  and  South  Americas,  earthquakes  continue  to  leave  many  victims,  sometimes  in  tens  of 
thousands  by  one  earthquake.    These  countries  continue  to  suffer  heavy  damage  to  life  because 
insufficient  consideration  has  been  given  to  not  only  private  houses  but  also  to  comarlcal  buildings. 

Houses  are  made  of  domestic  materials  available  In  abundance  and  at  low  prices.  In  the  case  of 
Japan,  it  means  wooden  structures.  HoMver,  In  the  countries  of  the  Htddle  and  Near  East  and  of 
Central  and  South  Americas,  the  most  coaiaon  form  of  structure  Is  made  of  mud  bricks  dried  In  the  sun 
called  'adobe."  The  adobe  structure  is  most  effective  In  blocking  the  strong  sunlight;  but  Its 
resistance  to  earthquakes  is  practically  nil.    However,  even  this  defect  can  be  overcome  with  the 
latest  earthquake  engineering  techniques.   These  countries  are  placing  great  expectations  on 
technical  cooperation  provided  by  advanced  countries  for  research  on  aselsmatlc  building  techniques. 
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To  make  adobe  structures  earthquake  proof  Is  a  major  problen  and  there  are  fflaiv  other  problems  to  be 
solved  concerning  the  preventfon  of  disasters  due  to  earthquakes. 

Even  In  the  cose  of  Japan,  It  Is  a  generalization  to  S9y  that  aselsnatic  structures  have  made 
advances.  There  are  mariy  buildings  to  which  no  aselsnatic  consideration  has  been  given  and  such 
buildings  continue  to  be  constructed.   Since  these  buildings  have  not,  fortunately,  encountered  a 
major  earthquake,  the  danger  has  not  been  properly  recognized  by  the  architects  themselves,  not  to 
speak  of  the  general  public. 

The  damage  which  n^y  be  Inflicted  upon  these  buildings.  Which  has  Iom  resistance  to  earthquakes, 
■ay  be  ascertained  through  the  stu4y  of  surv^s  conducted  on  earth<^ke  disasters  In  various 
countries.  It  Is  useful  not  only  for  the  country  stricken  by  an  earthquake  but  also  for  Japan  to 
survey  and  analyze  earthquake  disasters  In  various  countries  In  order  to  prevent  similar  disasters 
In  the  future.    These  surveys  will  provide  valuable  data  not  only  for  devising  aselsawtic  structures 
but  for  formulating  wide-ranging  earthquake  countermeasures,  e.g.,  evacuation  measures  and  first-ald 
activity*  In  all  earthquake  countries. 

In  order  to  1i|)rove  earthquake  engineering  techniques  In  developing  countries.  It  Is  necessary, 
apart  from  direct  technical  cooperation,  to  raise  the  standards  of  research  and  techniques  In  these 
countries  from  a  long-term  point  of  view.   Since  1962  the  International  Institute  of  Seismology  and 
Earthquake  Engineering,  the  Building  Research  Institute,  has  been  conducting  training  programs  in 
sel sniol oqy  and  earthquake  engineering  for  the  purpose  of  training  researchers  and  engineers  from 
developing  countries,  totalling  500  persons  from  50  countries. 

These  programs  are  playing  an  imeasurable  role  in  raising  the  standards  of  research  and 
techniques  In  developing  countries.  This  report  Is  Intended  to  outline  the  surveys  on  earthquake 
disasters  conducted  overseas  In  connections  tdth  the  Institute  and  to  Introduce  the  training 
programs.    In  addition,  the  report  will  also  briefly  touch  upon  the  cooperation  programs  for 
Indonesia  and  Peru  under  the  Bilateral  Earthquake  Engineering  Cooperation  Program. 

OUTLINE  OF  OVEIISEAS  SUWETS  ON  EMmiQUMCE  DISASTERS 

Surveys  of  earthquake  disasters  overseas  which  the  Building  Research  Institute  was  involved  in 
during  the  past  ten  years  or  so  include;    Oeceinber  23,  1972,  "The  Managua  tar-thquake" ,  which  occurred 

directly  under  Managua,  the  capital  city  of  the  Central  American  country  of  Nicaragua  (Ns*6.2,  depth 
of  (lypocenter  5  km,  about  10,000  persons  died);  March  4,  1977,  "The  Romania  Earthquake,"  ifhlch 
occurred  In  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  about  160  km  north<>northe«st  of  the  capital  city  of 
Bucharest  (ff^T.Z,  depth  of  l^ocenter  about  110  km,  about  1,500  persons  d^«d);  October  10,  1980,  "The 
Algeria  Earthquake,"  which  struck  El  Asnam  In  northwestern  Algeria  (Ms>7.3,  depth  of  liypocenter  10 
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kn,  «boyt  3,000  persons  dfed);  aiid,  right  aft»r  that,  on  Nov.  23,  "Tlie  Southern  Italy  Earthquake,' 
which  occurred  In  the  south  of  Italy  ((^6.8,  depth  of  hypocenter  40  km,  mre  than  3,000  persons 
died).   In  this  report  Is  an  outline  of  the  field  surveys  and  technological  cooperation  Involved  In 

the  two  earthquakes  which  occurred  at  around  the  end  of  1980,  "The  Algeria  Earthquake"  and  "The 
Southern  Italy  Earthquake." 

THE  SURVEY  IM  ALGERIA 

The  shallow  earthquake  in  the  Inland  area  of  northern  Algeria  caused  nmch  damage  to  the  region, 
mostly  In  the  city  of  El  Asnan  (Pop.  125,000).  Out  of  all  the  structures  In  the  city  (about  10,000), 
ton  could  be  used,  AOt  couldn't  be  used  and  40t  needed  to  be  examined  In  detail  In  the  future.  Mo 
major  damage  was  seen  In  rivers,  dams,  floodgates,  or  roads,  but  the  lifeline  facilities  such  as 
sewers,  telephones,  and  city  gas  received  so  Mch  damage  that  they  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  causes 
of  this  extensive  damage  were: 

*  Since  it  was  supposedly  a  shallow  earthquake  hitting  right  under  the  city,  the  earthquake 
ground  notion  locally  was  large. 

*  Many  old  1ow>r1se  houses  were  made  of  brick  or  stone  and  had  Insufficient  structural 
ductility. 

*  In  the  case  of  reinforced  concrete  structures.  It  was  generally  the  case  th^  were  soft- 
first-story  structures  with  slender  columns  or  structures  with  short  columns,  or  one  with 

few  walls,  or  structures  In  which  walls  were  irregularly  distributed,  resulting  In  heavy 
damage.    In  addition,  there  were  many  cases  of  1n«dequ«te  arranganwnt  of  reinforcing  b»r* 
at  column-beam  Joints. 

THE  SURVEY  IN  ITALY 

This  too  was  an  earthquake  occurring  Inland,  but  the  damage  from  it  extended  across  a  wide  area, 
about  160  km  from  east  to  west  and  70  km  north  to  south.   In  the  small  cities  In  the  mountains, 
buildings  were  made  In  the  traditional  construction  method  using  stones,  without  earthquake-proofing, 
and  hence  many  collapsed.  Also,  In  the  c1^  of  Avellino  (Pop.  about  80,000),  located  about  230  km 
southwest  of  Rome,  there  are  two  clearly  defined  sections,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  old  section  Is 
comprised  of  stone  buildings  built  In  this  same  traditional  way,  while  the  new  section  Is  made  of  of 
5-7  story  reinforced  concrete  structures.    The  damage  in  the  old  section  was  remarkable,  and  there 
were  deaths  and  injuries  only  In  the  old  section. 
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LESSONS  FOR  COIJNTERMEASURES  AGAINST  EARTHQUAKES  IN  JAPAN 

Both  of  these  earthquakes  occurred  directly  belOM  the  cities,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
phenonenofi  of  severe  dmage  resulting  fron  vertical  ground  imtlons.  And  It  seens  that  alnost  all  of 
the  buildings  dawged  were  daiiaged  because  ttiey  bad  poor  earthquake  resistance.  Exanples  of  neces- 
sary relief  activities  during  and  after  the  Algeria  and  Italy  earthquakes  suggest  the  i^iortance  of 
the  following  counteraieastires,  which  are  needed  even  In  Japan. 

(1)  Investigations  of  earthquake  resistance  and  promotion  of  strengthening  of  existing  buildings 
Since  there  are  existing  buildings  which  are  not  sufficiently  earthquake-proof,  1t  is  necessary 

to  promote  extensive  Investigations  of  earthquake  resistance  and  strengthening  of  buildings  used  tty 
an  unspecified  large  number  of  people. 

Furthemore,  it  Is  necessary  to  further  promote  the  earthquake-proofing  of  roads,  governmnt 
facilities  and  public  utilities,  so  that  they  will  be  sufficiently  aselsnatlc  to  provide  relief  and 
recovery  services  after  the  quake. 

(2)  Expansion  of  measures  for  relief,  recovery  and  reconstruction 

It  is  necessary,  for  quick  and  effective  relief,  recovery  and  reconstruction,  to  further  develop 
the  reconstruction  skills  of  cities  and  strengthen  the  post-quake  organization,  by  first  securing 
relief  bases  and  eMergency  transport  routes  and  construction  of  temporary  emergency  shelters. 

In  particular,  since  heavy  equipment  Is  needed  for  securing  thoroughfare  of  the  main  roads 

required  in  relief  activities,  as  well  as  for  securing  transport  routes.  It  is  necessary  to  plan  each 
policy  with  the  cooperation  of  businesses  owning  cranes,  tractors,  and  mechanical  shovels. 

(3)  Judging  the  extent  of  earthquake  damage  of  buildings  and  repairs 

If  buildings  iihlch  have  become  less  resistant  to  earthquakes  after  being  damaged  are  mistakenly 
used,  they  «r1l1  be  damaged  greatly  In  an  aftershock  or  In  the  next  medium-sized  earthquake.  There- 
fere,  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  technical  skills  for  retaining  the  remaining  resistance  of  buildings 
hit  by  an  earthquake,  for  appropriately  judging  whether  thqy  can  Still  be  used,  and  for  promoting 

repairs. 

(4)  Strengthening  measures  against  fires  in  crowded  urban  areas 

In  Algeria  and  Italy,  small  fires  broke  out  here  and  there  after  the  earthquakes,  but  because 
the  buildings  are  made  of  brick  and  stone,  the  ft res  were  not  able  to  spread.  In  the  case  of  Japan 
which  has  wooden  structures,  there  Is  the  danger,  In  dense  urban  areas,  of  fires  spreading  exten- 
sively and  turning  Into  a  big  city  fire. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  further  provide  safety  areas  and  evacuation  routes,  as  well 
as  to  make  safety  zones  with  road  and  aselsmatic  structures  to  prevent  large  fires. 
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(5)   Developinent  of  technology  for  prevention  of  earthquake  ttoniage 

In  order  to  strengthen  and  expend  tlie  countemeasures  for  prevention  of  earthquake  damage  Ifsted 
In  (T)-(4)  above,  the  following  technology,  which  Is  the  basis  of  these  counter«easure$,  nust  be 
further  developed. 

a.  Methods  of  predicting  earthquakes  striking  directly  under  a  city,  though  It's  not  ea«y  to 

pick  up  signs  from  the  earthquakes. 

b.  Techniques  of  raicrozoning  of  ground  that  is  closely  related  to  earthquake  damage. 

c.  Techniques  for  estimating  remaining  earthquake  resistance  In  demand  buildings  and  Judging 
possibilities  Whether  they  can  still  be  used,  and  techniques  for  rebuilding  and  repair 

of  damaged  buildings.  Also,  construction  technology  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  damages 
of  the  buildings. 

d.  Research  through  joint  U.S. -Japan  large-scale  experiments  on  Improving  construction 
technology  and  aseismatic  design,  including  effective  repairs  and  reinforcement. 

e.  Urban  fire  prevention  technology,  such  as  techniques  to  prevent  large  fires  in  cities,  and 
countemeasures  for  lifeline  systems  In  cities  (transportation,  comwnlcatlon  and  supply 
lines). 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  IN  SEISMOLOGY  AND  EARTHQUAKE  ENGINEERING  AT  THE 
BUILDING  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

With  the  Building  Research  Institute,  there  is  the  International  Institute  of  Seismology 

and  Edrthqudke  Engineering  (USEE).    This  research  and  training  institute  was  inaugurated  on  January 

1,  1962.  This  year  is  exactly  its  20Ut  year.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  this  Institute  was  founded 

with  the  purpose  of  training  researchers  and  technicians  from  developing  countries  In  seismology  and 

earthquake  engineering.  Its  graduates  come  from  about  50  countries  and  nunter  as  many  es  500.  Figure 

1  shows  the  distribution  of  Institute  graduates  over  a  map  of  the  distribution  of  earthquakes  In  the 

world.   It  can  be  seen  that  Institute  trainees  have  come  from  nearly  all  of  the  countries  In  the 

intense  seismic  zones  of  F:astern  Furope,  the  Middle  and  Near  East.  India,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Central 

and  South  America.    Figure  2  shows  how  many  Mves  were  lost  in  past  earthquakes  for  these  zones 

(compiled  from  data  from  the  Selsnologlcal  Division  of  the  Meteorological  Agency).  Figure  2  grouiM 

the  world's  major  earthquake  zones  Into  four  regions:  a)  the  lllddle  and  Hear  East,  end  the 

Mediterranean  coast,  b)  Central  and  South  America  (Including  Mexico),  c)  China,  India  and  Southeast 

Asia,  and  d)  Japan. 

This  grouping  was  not  decided  from  a  seismological  point  of  view.   Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to 
view  them  too  carefully  in  terms  of  numbers  of  deaths,  in  view  of  the  fact,  though  figures  are 
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relatively  accurate  for  deaths  below  1,ooo,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  data  on  deaths  over  1,000 

are  estimates.    Figure  2  simply  shows  that  since  the  Fukul  Earthquake  in  1946,  so  far  Jaoan  has  not 
experienced  any  earthquake  killing  nvjre  than  l.OGU  people,  though  there  have  of  course,  been  tnatiy 
earthquakes  since  then.  These  earthquakes  Include  the  Nllgata  Earthquake,  the  Tokachl-Okl  Earthquake 
and  the  H1ya}f->ken-0k1  Earthquake.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  since  there  are  no  earthquakes 
there  is  no  damage.  In  contrast  to  Japan,  It  Is  clear  from  the  figure  that  even  recently  other 
areas  have  lost  from  thousands  to  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  In  one  earthquake. 

The  cour'trfes  In  these  reqions  won't  be  able  to  eradicate  earthquake  disasters  with  just  this 
Institute's  training.    But,  when  each  country  takes  positive  steps  against  earthquake  disasters, 
talented  people  who  are  knoMledgeable  In  seismology  and  earthquake  engineering  trill  be  needed.  It  Is 
obvious  that  even  If  there  Is  direct  technical  cooperation  such  as  that  mentioned  below,  unless  these 
countries  have  the  potential  for  responding  direct  technical  aid,  prevention  of  earthquake  disasters 
will  not  become  a  reality.  During  the  course  of  technical  cooperation,  Mese  countries  must  make 
that  technology  their  own,  otherwise,  at  the  end  of  the  technical  cooperation  program  the  countries 
will  be  right  back  where  they  started  from.    The  importance  of  this  training  in  USEE  should  be 
recognized  In  this  sense  too. 

Since  fiscal  year  1979,  the  Institute  has,  as  a  rule,  held  a  refresher  seminar  on  earthquake 
engineering  for  Its  expartlclpants  every  other  year.  Through  this,  expartlcl pants  acquire  the  most 
up-tO'date  knowledge  on  earthquake  engineering,  and  It  Is  expected  that  they  will  be  further  enthused 
about  the  subject.   In  addition,  a  separate  seminar  was  held  In  March  of  this  year  In  Indonesia  for 
Indonesia  and  nelQhbDrinn  countries  called  the  "Third  Countries'  Training." 

The  above-mentioned  training  has  been  undertaken  at  the  International  Institute  of  Seismology 
and  Earthquake  Engineering,  the  Building  Research  Institute.   In  order  to  give  satisfactory  lectures, 
various  university  professors  and  businessmen  have  enthusiastically  given  their  assistance.  Further- 
more, the  trainees'  lodging  expenses  and  everything  Involved  In  entering  the  program  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  Japan  International  Cooperation  Agency  (JICA). 

EMTHQUAKE  OISASTEft  PREVENTION  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  PR06RAHS  FOR  INDONESIA  AND  PERU 
In  1972  the  Government  of  Indonesia  requested  technical  assistance  related  to  housing  policies 
and  development  of  construction  technology.   Since  then,  a  survey  group  was  sent  to  Investigate  the 

co'jrse  of  technical  cooperation,  and  teams  of  experts  based  on. the  survey  group's  recommendations 
were  then  sent  to  Indonesia. 

Three  teams  of  experts  have  been  sent  so  far  In  connection  with  residences,  the  first  from  1974 
to  1977,  the  second  from  1977  to  1979,  and  the  third  from  1979  to  the  present.  When  the  first  and 
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second  teams  were  sent,  there  were  areas  In  which  a  consensus  was  not  always  reached,  concerning 
preparations  to  the  technical  cooperation  program,  ranking  of  the  experts,  and  how  to  nove  forward 
with  the  actual  work.   As  a  result,  the  teams  had  to  face  numerous  difficulties. 

In  sending  the  third  team,  with  the  accumulation  of  personal  exchanges  from  the  first  and  second 
teams  and  the  sincerity  of  the  Japanese  technical  cooperation,  effective  Looperation  could  take  place. 
During  the  third  team's  stay,  concrete  projects  were  put  Into  action  (the  ICTA-20  project,  etc.)  and 
through  action  related  to  these  projects,  effective  technical  cooperation  has  developed. 

Besides  the  above  technical  cooperation  on  residences,  Indonesia  has  requested  technical 
cooperation  for  an  aselsmatic  experimental  research  program  (Project  KTA-38),  and  at  present  experts 
are  being  sent  from  the  Building  Research  Institute  for  long-term  work. 

In  other  quarters,  a  request  came  from  the  Government  of  Peru  for  Japanese  technical  cQope>"ation 
on  plans  for  earthquake  disaster  prevent)on  in  the  capital  city  of  Lima.    The  survey  group  dispatched 
proposed  that  technical  cooperation  include  sending  teams  of  experts  to  Peru  for  3  month  periods  each 
year  for  3  years  and  providing  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  program,  as  well  as  training 
counterparts  from  Peru  In  Japan. 

Based  on  this  course  of  action,  from  fiscal  1979,  the  first  year,  the  first  and  second  teams  of 
experts  were  sent  (their  work  was  reported  on  at  the  12th  and  13th  Joint  Meetings),  and  this  year, 
the  last  of  the  program,  the  third  team  was  also  sent. 

Peru  is  pressing  for  further  long-term  technical  cooperation  after  this  program  ends.  At 
present,  a  proposal  for  a  Latin  Anerlcan  Earthquake  Engineering  Research  Center  (tentative  name), 
put  forth  by  the  first  and  second  teams.  Is  being  looked  Into,  Including  long-term  technical 
cooperation  In  the  founding  and  operations  of  this  center. 

(KINCLUSIOHS 

The  surveys  of  earthquake  damage,  training  at  the  Building  Research  Institute  and  technical 
cooperation  programs  In  Indonesia  and  Peru  have  all  been  mentioned.  These  three  things  mity  not  seem 
to  be  related,  but  they  are  all  Important  In  the  technical  cooperation  for  developing  countries,  and 
none  cf  then  should  be  omitted.    Surveys  of  earthquake  damage  and  training,  as  was  shown,  are  useful, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  for  effective  earthquake  disaster  prevention  in  developing  countries. 
However,  as  was  the  pnriilem  in  the  early  stage  of  technical  cooperation  in  Indonesia,  there  are  also 
times  when  the  technical  cooperation  does  not  always  proceed  as  smoothly  as  expected. 

Even  If  the  latest  technology  and  most  advanced  equipments  are  brought  to  these  countries.  If 
there  Isn't  a  sufficient  foundation  for  them,  they  will  never  develop.  The  countries  must  have  the 
skills  to  repair  equipment  If  they  are  broken  and  the  technology  to  produce  Imitations  themselves. 
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In  this  sens*,  $1np1«  utA  «ff«ctfve  technology  and  equlpiwnt  corrospoiiding  to  th«s«  countrtes*  Itvol 
of  sclonce  and  technology  and  industrial  standards  are  nost  useful.  It  Is  necessary  to  be  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  ttie  developing  countries'  circumstances  and  to  give  prudent  consfderatlee  to 

technical  cooperation  that  will  take  root  and  grow  In  these  countries. 
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INGREHENTM.  EXPANSION  AND  ASEISfQC  DESIGN  OF  LON-COST  HOUSING  IN  SITES  AND  SERVICES  PROJECTS 

Enril  SiMlu 

Center  for  Building  Technology 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Hashlngtont  DC  20234 

INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  ^ars,  sites  and  services  projects  have  evolved  Into  one  of  the  more  effective 
conponents  of  urban  strategies  dealing  with  the  enomous  shelter  problems  faced  by  developing 
countries.  In  sites  and  services  projects  the  responsibility  for  building  the  shelter  Itself 
rests  to  a  large  extent  with  the  beneficiary. 

For  reasons  of  hygiene  and  fire  safety  and  to  facilitate  iirmediate  occupancy,  sites  dnd  services 
plots  are  in  maay  instances  provided  initially  with  sanitary  cores,  fire  walls,  and  a  rudimentary 
partial  shelter.   Depending  upon  his  evolving  needs  and  ability  to  pay  for  the  requisite  materials 
and  labor*  the  beneficiary  then  conptetes  the  dwelling  In  Incremental  stages*  His  direct  Involvement 
in  the  building  effort  —  usually  referred  to  as  se?f-he1p  —  can  be  expected  to  yield  a  product 
nore  suitable  to  bis  needs  and*  to  the  extent  that  financing  costs  and  overhead  are  reduced,  nore 
economical  than  would  be  the  case  for  conventional  construction. 

The  advantages  of  increTOntal  expansion  by  self-help  should  not  obscure  same  potential  technical 
pitfalls,  particularly  with  regard  to  construction  in  earthquake  and  typhoon  (cyclone)  prone  regions. 
This  Is  true  even  where  the  level  of  conventional  technical  skills  available  to  the  sites  and 
services  beneficiaries  can  be  assumed  to  be  reasonably  adequate. 

It  will  be  shown  in  this  paper  that  incremental  expansion  schemes  pose  special  and  delicate 
structural  design  problems  that  arise  from  the  evolutionary  nature  of  the  building  process  In  sites 
and  services  projects.    A  first  type  of  problems  arises  if  an  initial  but  Incomplete  shelter  core 
is  provided  on  the  site.    In  that  case  efficient  ways  must  be  found  to  ensure  the  structural 
integrity  of  the  initial  construction.  A  second  type  of  problems  Is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  tying 
successive  incremental  portlonis  of  the  dwelling  both  to  the  Initial  construction  and  among  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  systems  that  are  structurally  sound  at  all  times.  Without  due  atten- 
tion to  such  problems  the  resulting  construction  can  be  unnecessarily  uneconomical  as  well  as 
constituting  a  serious  hazard  to  life  and  property  In  ease  of  earthquake  or  tropical  cyclone. 
These  two  types  of  problems  will  be  illustrated  by  using  examples  of  shelter  construction  in  actual 
sites  and  services  projects. 
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CASE  STUDIES 

An  example  will  first  be  shown  pertaining  to  the  question  of  ensuring  efficiently  the  structural 
Integrity  of  the  Initial  construction  (figure  1).   In  this  example  the  Initial  construction  consists 
of  masonry  walls  with  reinforced  concrete  columns*  and  of  a  sanitary  core  built  Integrally  with  the 
central  walU  The  outer  walls  are  connected  to  the  central  wall  by  roof  joists. 

In  conventional  construction  only  minimal.  If  any,  provision  would  be  made  to  ensure  the 
independent  resistance  to  horizontal  loads  of  walls  such  of  those  of  figure  1.    Indeed,  it  would  be 
expected  that  transverse  walls  or  other  bracing  elements  would  provide  the  requisite  resistance, 
since  such  elements  would  be  built  at  the  same  time  as  or  shortly  after  the  walls  In  question. 
However,  In  the  case  of  sites  and  services  projects  the  construction  of  a  complete*  Inherently 
aselsmfc  or  wind-resistant  structural  assembly  could  take  months  or  even  years.  Indeed,  the  bene- 
ficiary could  first  add  to  the  Initial  construction  temporary  elements  with  no  seismic  or  wind 
resistance  capacity  whatsoever,  as  shown  in  figures  2  and  3.    For  this  reason  the  Initial  construc- 
tion should  be  capable  of  resisting  earthquake  or  wind  loads  independently.    In  the  case  shown  in 
figure  1,  the  solution  adopted  to  achieve  this  end  was  to  reinforce  heavily  the  concrete  columns 
provided  at  the  ends  of  the  walls*  The  coluims  thus  function  as  vertical  cantilever  beams  support- 
ing the  tributary  earthquake  and  wind  loads  specified  by  the  local  building  code.  This  solution.  If 
carried  out  consistently.  Imposes  a  penalty  not  only  In  terms  of  scarce  materials  and  skilled  labor 
for  the  columns  themselves,  but  for  their  foundations  as  well.    It  would  therefore  appear  that  in 
this  instance  a  structural  configuration  would  be  advisable  that  would  take  advantage  of  the  box- 
like shape  of  the  sanitary  core  by  transmitting  horizontal  loads  to  the  latter  via  inexpensive 
diagonal  bracing  In  the  plane  of  the  roof. 

The  second  type  of  problems  previously  mentlotwd  Is  concerned  with  tying  the  successive  shelter 
Increments  effectively  both  to  the  initial  construction  and  among  themselves.  This  type  of  problems 
Is  illustrated  In  figures  4  and  5.    In  this  case  the  Initial  construction  consists  of  the  fire  wall 
seen  on  the  left  of  figure  4,  a  sanitary  core  (tsidden  in  figure  4  behind  ttie  fire  will),  and  a  roof 
with  its  structure  resting  partially  on  wood  posts*    It  is  seen  in  figure  4  thai  there  is  no  func- 
tional connection  —  Indeed,  there  Is  a  cleavage  —  between  the  fire  wall  provided  Initially  and  the 
masonry  wall  bulU  by  self-help.  Horeover,  the  system  Is  designed  In  such  a  manner  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  masonry  Is  broken  by  the  wood  posts  provided  as  part  of  the  Initial  core  unit  (fig- 
ure 5).  Since,  owing  to  Imperfect  detailing  of  the  connection  between  the  masonry  wall  and  the  roof 
(figure  6),  walls  nay  be  inadequately  supported  at  the  top,  the  disjointed  masonry  wall  parts  built 
by  self-help  will  perform  poorly  when  subject  to  earthquake  or  wind  loads. 
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The  Illustrations  presented  here  suggest  that  structural  probTens  Inherent  In  the  Incremental 
expansion  scheme  should  not  be  the  concern  of  the  stnjctural  engineer  alone.    Indeed,  the  structural 
design  on  the  project  from  which  these  case  studies  were  taken  can  be  rated  as  excellent,  given  the 
limited  experience  available  and  the  lack  of  systematic  studies  In  the  are«  of  design  for  Incremen- 
tal expansion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  architectural  constraints  Imposed  In  this  case  at  the  struc> 
tural  design  stage  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  an  Increased  awareness  of  the 
structural  problems  Illustrated  here  must  Inform  the  t^otvi  design  process,  I.e.,  that  architectural 
and  structural  constraints  should  be  considered  in  a  coordinated  manner,  rather  than  sequentially 
and  Independently. 

To  conclude,  first,  Initial  core  configurations  and  details  should  be  developed  that  allow 
efficient  lateral  force  paths,  thereby  eliminating  unnecessary  structural  costs.  Second,  design 
schemes  should  be  devised  that  do  not  force  the  adoption  of  poor  structural  details  for  the  con- 
nections among  the  Incrementally  added  portions  of  the  shelter.  The  first  conclusion  concerns 

primarily  construction  costs.    The  second  conclusion  concerns  primarily  structural  safety.  Poor 
Structural  detailing  has  been  in  the  past  and  can  be  in  the  future  the  cause  of  loss  of  life  and 
property  on  a  massive  scale  In  case  of  earthqualie  or  tropical  cyclone.   For  this  reason  the 
importance  of  this  second  conclusion  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
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STORM  SURGE  FORECASTING 
Celso  S.  Barrientos 

Center  for  Envlroimental  Assessment  Services 

Envtronnental  Data  and  Information  Service 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

ABSTRACT 

The  National  tfeather  Service  of  tfie  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  has 

the  responsibility  to  provide  forecasting  and  warning  of  impending  stomi  surges.  This  presentation 
will  sunnarfze  the  storm  surge  forecast  models  now  In  use  by  NOAA  and  briefly  discuss  certain  other 
storm  surge  models. 

IMTRODUCTION 

Storm  surge  Is  abnormal  water  level  above  or  below  the  normal  tide  level.  Although  the  most 
comon  storm  surge  fs  the  positive  deviation,  negative  stem  surges  can  also  cause  problems  In  many 
locations,  i.e.,  Baltimore  Karbor  In  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Toledo  Harbor  in  Lake  Erie. 

Storm  surge  Is  a  significant  phenomenon.  Nine  out  of  ten  deaths  and  90  percent  of  the  damages 

In  hurricanes  are  due  to  storm  surge.   Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  on  the  East  Coast  of 
the  U.S.  due  to  storm  surges  causert  by  winter  storms.    If  we  can  only  alleviate  10  percent  of  the 
damage  due  to  storm  surge,  on  the  average  we  can  save  about  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  on 
property  damage.  Of  course,  the  prlmaiy  aim  of  forecasting  Is  to  prevent  loss  of  life. 

The  National  Heather  Service  (NKS),  NOAA  has  the  responsibility  to  provide  forecast  and  warning 
for  Impending  storm  surge.  Hurricane  storm  surge  can  affect  3500  miles  of  coast  In  the  Gulf  and  East 
Coasts  of  the  United  States.  In  winter  time,  the  east  coast  cyclones  can  produce  storm  surges  for 
alnwst  the  entire  Fast  Coast  -  from  Georgia  to  Maine.    During  the  recent  storm,  "The  Ash  Wednesday" 
storm  (March  1952)  produced  a  3.6  n  storm  surge  in  Southern  Long  Island,  MY  and  Hurricane  Camille  1969 
produced  8  ro  storm  surge  in  Biloxl,  MS.   In  1906,  6000  inhabitants  perished  during  a  hurricane  that 
struck  Galveston,  TX.  Because  of  these  destructions,  we  must  develop  methods  for  forecasting  and 
warning  for  potential  storm  surges. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  of  nv  Involvement  In  this  Panel  of  the  lUNft.  In  ny  previous 
presentations,  I  described  different  forecast  models  for  storm  surge  forecasting.   Today,  I  will 
present  a  summary  of  the  storm  surge  forecast  models  in  MOAA  and  touch  briefly  on  the  other  models  in 
other  governnent  agencies,  universities,  and  private  companies. 
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FACTORS  IN  STDRN  SURGE  GENERATION 

Basically,  there  are  two  Mteorologlcal  forces  that  generate  stom  surge  -  direct  wind  effect 
and  loM  atnospherlc  pressure  (Inverted  barometer  effect).  The  low  pressure  and  the  wind  acting  on 
the  ocean  surface  produce  a  rotating  mound  of  water.  When  this  mound  of  water  reaches  the  coastal 
area,  It  will  feel  the  bottom  of  the  continental  shelf  and  the  stor.u  surge  is  the  result.  In  deep 
water,  the  mound  of  water  Is  only  a  few  centimeters  high  and  hardly  discernible.  It  Is  only  In 
reaching  the  shallow  coastal  area,  that  storm  surge  is  of  a  destructive  level  because  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  small  amount  of  kinetic  energy  Into  potential  energy. 

After  the  surge  Is  generated  by  meteorological  forces,  there  are  three  broad  categories  of 
physical  factors  Influencing  the  surge.  These  are: 

a)  Meteorology 

-  driving  forces 

-  storm  track:  direction  and  speed 

-  Intensity  of  storm 

-  size  of  storm 

b)  Geography  and  bathymetry 

-  coastal  configurdtion,  orientation,  features 

-  depth  field,  2-D  slope  of  bottom 

-  presence  of  bays  and  estuaries 
c}  Oceanography 

-  tides 

-  waves 

-  phasing  of  tide  with  su»-qe. 

All  of  the  above  factors  can  affect  the  surge  to  Increase  or  decrease.   When  most  of  the  factors  are 
contributing  on  the  positive  side,  then  the  surge  can  be  very  devastating.  A  large  hurricane,  moving 
toward  the  Msslsslppl  Delta  at  just  the  right  speed  (resonant),  can  produce  a  very  high  surge. 

Since  storm  surge  Is  atmospherically  driven,  a  successful  forecast  method  Is  dependent  on  a  good 
storm  model.  A  good  oceanic  model  will  not  result  In  a  good  storm  surge  model  unless  coupled  with  a 
good  storm  model.   This  point  is  generally  overlooked  by  oceanographers  and  engineers. 

DEVELOPrCNT  OF  FORECAST  TECHNIQUES 
In  the  old  U.S.  Heather  Bureau,  storm  surge  forecast  was  needed  as  part  of  the  warning  services 

provider!  to  the  public.    Therefore,  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  develop  the  techniques.  The 
earliest  approach  used  was  simple  regression.   The  observed  surge  heights  were  related  to  the 
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pressure  depression  of  the  storm.  An  equation  Is  derived,  and  used  for  future  stoms  to  forecast 
stoni  surge. 

Later  regresflon  scheme  Includes  spatial  values  of  pressure  and  wind.  Equations  derived  have 
higlher  accuracy,  thus  better  forecast.  Statistical  forecast  equations  are  still  used  In  NQAA 
particularly  for  extratroplcal  storms.   This  method  has  been  fairly  successful. 

The  (lynamlc  roodels  have  undergone  various  degrees  of  complexities.    The  development  is  closely 
related  to  the  advances  in  computing  systems.    Earlier  models  are  simple  1-D,  batt\ystrophic,  and 
Steady-State.  Present  models  are  3-D,  nultl-layav,  and  time  dependent. 

Plonettring  i«orics  In  U.S.  universities  Mere  done  In  Chicago  and  Texas  MN.  At  NOAA,  Dr.  Harris 
and  later  Dr.  Jelesnfanskf  made  sliinlflcant  contributions  in  surge  tlbrnanlc  modeling.  Tmo  dynamic 
models  are  In  use  In  NOAA  for  predicting  hurricane  surge:   SPLASH  -  a  model  to  forecast  surges  at 
the  coast  and  SLOSH  -  for  forecasting  surges  over  land,  bays,  and/or  estuaries.   For  extratroplcal 
cyclones,  statistical  equations  are  used  for  individual  locations  in  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  Any  Corps  of  Engineers  have  a  continuing  need  for  storm  surge  models.  They  have  been 
involved  In  both  development  and  application.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  use  the  model  for  design  and 
construction  In  the  coastal  areas.  The  enactment  of  the  Flood  Insurance  Act  has  contributed  strongly 

to  expand  the  work  on  storm  surge.    Many  private  companies  and  universities  are  doing  woHc  to  esti- 
mate storm  surge  potentials  in  coastal  communities  for  flood  insurance  purposes.    The  flood  insurance 
program  is  probably  the  strongest  incentive  for  progress  in  storm  surge  modeling  during  the  last 
decade.  The  Muclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  also  has  interest  on  storm  surge  forecast  models. 
The  models  are  used  by  NRC  to  make  an  estimate  of  surge  frequenqr  In  the  design  of  nuclear  poMer 
plants. 
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VIBRATORY  CONE  PENETROICTER  TO  ASSESS  THl  LlQUEFWriON  POTEKTIAL  OF  THE  GROUND 

Yasushi  Sasaki 
Yasuyuki  Koga 

Pubic  Work  Research  Institute 
Ninlstry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  a  vibratory  cone  penetroneter  that  alms  to  Investigate  the  liquefaction 
potential  of  sand  deposit  In  a  direct  and  simple  manner  In  the  field,  and  also  the  test  results  In 
the  laboratory  using  the  vibratory  cone  penetrometer.    This  cone  penetrometer  was  developed  on  the 
basts  that  the  point  resistance  of  the  static  penetration  with  vibration  or  the  difference  of  the 
point  reslstame  between  the  above  penetration  and  the  static  penetration  reflects  the  liquefaction 
potential  of  the  ground.  Such  a  presumed  characteristic  was  found  In  the  laboratory  tests,  which 
were  performed  on  model  sand  deposits  of  various  relative  density  and  overburden  pressure.  As  a 
result,  the  applicability  of  this  new  vibratory  cone  penetrometer  was  validated. 

INTRODUCTION 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  liquefaction  phenomenon  of  loose  sand  deposit  during  an  earthquake  can 
cause  tremendous  damage  to  various  engineering  structures.    Estimation  of  the  possibility  and  degree 
of  liquefaction  is  done  based  on  the  comparison  of  the  liquefaction  potential  of  the  ground  and  the 
expected  magnitude  of  the  ground  vibration.  The  methods  to  estimate  the  liquefaction  potential  can 
be  classified  Into  two;  one  Is  to  conduct  laboratory  tests  of  samples  obtained  from  the  ground,  and 
the  other  Is  to  conduct  field  exploration  such  as  soundings  Including  standard  penetration  tests  (SPT) 
and  1n«s1tu  tests  by  means  of  artificial  vibration  and  Impact  loadings  on  the  ground.  The  second 
author  reported  a  method  to  use  the  explosives  in  a  borehole  In  the  6th  Joint  Meeting  (1974)  [1]  to 
estimate  the  liquefaction  potential. 

Among  these  field  test  methods,  the  N-value  obtained  from  SPT  Is  the  most  frequently  used  Index 
to  estimate  the  liquefaction  potential,  SPT  has  been  widely  used  as  a  general  Investigation  method 
because  of  Its  high  penetration  capability  and  Its  ability  of  obtaining  disturbed  soil  samples.  How- 
ever, the  N-value  Is  affected  by  not  only  the  density  and  overburden  pressure  but  also  the  lateral 
pressure  and  the  soil  gradation  of  the  ground.  It  Is  also  affected  by  the  falling  method  of  the 
hajmner,  the  diameter  of  the  rod,  and  so  on. 

Considering  such  a  present  state,  the  authors  have  developed  a  simple  field  investigation 
apparatus  to  estimate  the  liquefaction  characteristics  of  the  ground  In  a  direct  manner  and  the 
results  of  the  tests  conducted  so  far  using  this  method  are  presented  herein. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The  specific  purposes  of  the  development  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  H-va1ue  of  the  sanc^  ground  which  Is  likely  to  liquefy  Is  less  than  10  to  15.    In  fact, 
the  generally  lowest  N-value  of  the  sand  deposit  Is  5  to  6.  It  has  been  accepted  that  the 
flwst  accurate  K- value  should  have  a  scatter  of  about  2  to  3  fro*  such  a  value.  The  scatter 
of  2  to  3  of  N-value  In  this  range  has  significant  effect  on  the  estlnated  liquefaction 
strength.  Therefore,  It  Is  desirable  to  develop  a  more  precise  Investigation  method  to  at 
least  supplement  the  SPT  method. 

2)  The  H-value  Is  affected  by  the  soil  gradation*  I.e.,  N-value  gets  snaller  as  fine  content  of 

the  son  Increases.  Furthermore,  the  characteristics  of  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup 

due  to  vibration  and  the  strength  characteristics  of  the  soil  with  large  fine  content  are 
different  from  those  of  soils  with  small  fine  content.   A  method  to  explore  such 
characteristics  Is  required. 

3)  It  is  soraetlines  necessary  to  obtain  undisturbed  samples  to  perform  laboratory  tests  by  means 
Of  large  scale  or  special  sampling  nethods.   But  it  is  still  questionable  if  we  can  evaluate 
accurately  the  disturbance  effect  during  sanpllng,  transportation,  and  preparation  of  a 
speclnen.   In  order  to  avoid  such  effect.  In  situ  test  methods  are  preferrable. 

PENETRATION  TEST  APPARATUS 

(1)  Outline  of  the  Apparatus 

The  sane  penetration  apparatus  as  that  of  a  Dutch  cone  penetroneter  Is  nwdlfled  for  the  newly 
developed  penetration  test  apparatus.  The  penetrometer  Is  used  to  measure  the  point  resistance  when 
the  cone  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod  Is  penetrated  with  a  constant  rate  (1  cn/sec  as  a  standard).  An 

electric  bar- type  vibrator,  which  Is  used  to  compact  fresh  concrete,  is  installed  inside  the  penetra- 
tion cone  to  enable  the  cone  to  penetrate  downward  with  the  addition  of  vibration.    The  effect  that 
such  vibration  gives  to  the  ground  is  not  the  same  as  that  during  earthquake.  The  extent  of  Its 
effectiveness  Is  limited  to  a  rather  small  region  around  the  penetration  cone,  nevertheless  the 
magnitude  of  vibration  can  be  strong  enough  to  collapse  the  soil  structure  around  the  cone  to  develop 
excess  pore  water  pressure.  Consequently  lower  point  resistance  than  that  by  penetration  without 
vibration  Is  obtained  due  to  the  strength  reduction  of  the  ground.   This  indicates  that  the  decreased 
point  resistance  during  vibratory  penetration  (i.e.,  static  penetration  with  vibration)  or  the  rate 
of  decrease  from  that  of  static  penetration  (without  vibration)  may  be  used  as  an  index  to  estimate 
the  liquefaction  potential  of  the  ground. 
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A  siMllar  netliod,  but  in  a  1ar)e  scale,  to  Investigate  the  Ifquefactlon  potential  Is  the  use  of 
pile  driving  vibration  iZh  In  this  Method,  vertical  acceleration  and  pore  water  pressure  In  the 
ground  are  Measured  ttfhile  actual  pile  of  250  to  400  nm  In  dianeter  are  driven  Into  the  ground  by  a 

vibro-tianmer.    It  has  been  shown  that  pore  water  pressure  builds  up  by  the  vibration  during  penetra- 
tion of  a  bar-t^ype  object.    Moreover,  the  amount  of  buildup      the  pore  water  pressure  is  large 
against  the  sane  acceleration  when  the  ground  is  loose.   Ishihara  [2]  showed  that  the  correlation 
between  acceleration  and  M-value  to  generate  a  10  percent  pore  water  pressure  of  the  effective  over* 
burden  pressure  Is  a  good  Index  of  liquefaction  potential  reflecting  the  geological  history  of  the 
ground.   Acceleration  and  pore  water  pressure  are  usually  measured  at  a  point  of  1  m  from  the  center 
of  the  pile.    The  magnitude  of  acceleration  and  pore  water  pressure  adjacent  to  the  pile  should  be 
greater  than  that  measured. 

EstlMatlon  of  the  liquefaction  potential  by  the  newly  developed  vibratory  cone  penetrooeter  is 
based  on  the  point  resistance  which  Is  Mainly  governed  by  the  ground  behavior  next  to  the  cone, 
therefore  vibration  source  can  be  smaller  than  that  used  in  pile  driving  method.  Moreover,  the  pile 
driving  Method  follows  load  control  In  load  application,  therefore  the  penetration  rate  Is  likely  to 
vary  depending  on  the  ground  strength.    The  result  is  nevertheless  not  directly  used  but  the  corre- 
lation between  acceleration  and  pore  water  pressure  's  used  for  the  estimation  as  stated  above.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vibration  cone  penetration  method  developed  by  the  authors  follows  displacement 
control,  and  the  point  resistance  When  varies  to  penetrate  the  ground  Is  used  for  the  estimation. 
The  acceleration  and  pore  water  pressure  are  treated  as  hidden  factors. 

(2)  Penetration  Apparatus  and  Cone 

The  penetration  apparatus  of  this  new  test  equipment  Is  the  sane  as  the  Dutch  cone  penetration 
test  apparatus  (2  tf  type).  By  converting  rotation  of  the  handle  Into  vertical  penetration  by  means 
of  a  chain  and  rack  gear  as  shown  In  Photo  1,  It  penetrates  the  rod  with  the  cone  on  Its  bottom.  The 

antount  of  penetration  at  top  of  the  rod  is  measured  by  a  potentiometer.    The  height  of  the  apparatus 
is  2.4  m  and  its  weight  of  100  kgf.    The  penetration  cone  is  shown  In  figure  1.    A  new  feature  of  this 
cone  Is  that  an  electric  rotor  and  an  unbalanced  mass  vibrator  connected  with  it  are  installed  Inside 
the  cone.   Since  the  vibrator  applies  an  outward  centrifugal  force  toward  the  radial  direction,  the 
cone  does  an  eccentric  rotation  around  the  axis.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  new  vibratory  cone  and 
the  standard  cone  are  sunnarlzed  In  table  1.  The  apex  angle  Is  60*  In  both  cones.  The  diameter  of 
the  vibrator  of  the  new  cone  Is  41  m  whereas  that  of  the  standard  cone  Is  35.7  mm.   The  revision  was 
made  to  acconmndate  the  dianeter  of  the  vibrator,    i^ccorrlinq  to  tho  theory  of  cone  ponetrati  jn ,  point 
resistance  qc.  the  penetration  force  per  unit  cross  sectional  area  of  the  cone,  is  not  affected  by 
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the  cross  sectional  area  Itself.   Therefore  the  difference  of  the  cross  section  should  not  affect 
the  comparison.   The  vibratory  cone  In  which  a  rotor  and  a  wibrator  are  installed  is  about  79  cm  in 
length  Mhfle  that  of  the  stendArd  one  Is  about  25  cm  long.  Weight  of  the  vibratory  cone  is  6.3  kgf 
(Including  the  4.3  kgf  vibrator)  while  that  of  the  standard  one  Is  1.1  kgf.  Specifications  of  the 
vibrator  and  the  generator  are  given  In  table  2.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the  standard  vibrator 
which  Is  used  for  the  coifMctlon  of  fresh  concrete  Is  reduced  to  1/5  of  the  standard  one  (160  kgf) 
for  this  new  cone.  This  Is  because  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  standard  vibrator  Is  so  large  that 
It  reduces  the  point  resistance  of  a  sand  deposit  of  relative  density  of  about  50  percent  to  almost 
zero,  thus  suggests  that  less  centrifugal  force  is  required  for  adequate  use.   Strain  gage  type 
transducers  are  Installed  at  tip  of  the  cone  to  measure  the  point  force,  surface  friction,  and  excess 
pore  water  pressure  buildup  during  penetration.  The  characteristics  of  the  transducers  are  shown  In 
table  3*  Rods  used  to  penetrate  the  cone  Into  ground  are  the  conventional  hollow  ones  used  for  the 
standard  Dutch  cone  penetrometer.  Thity  are  28  nm  In  outer  diameter,  16  m  In  Inner  diameter  and  1  m 
In  length. 

TESTING  METHOD  XM  h  HDOEL  SAND  DEPOSIT 

il)  Testing  Sand  Container 

A  small  sand  container  was  used  to  conduct  a  series  of  tests  to  evaluate  the  ability  and 
performance  of  the  new  cone  penetrometer.    The  container  Is  1.6  m  In  length,  l.O  in  1n  width  and  1.5  m 
in  depth  made  of  steel  (figure  2).   Overburden  pressure  can  be  applied  on  the  model  ground  through  a 
loading  plate  using  four  Iv(hrau11c  Jacks.  Each  Ivdraullc  Jade  can  apply  3.5  tf  at  the  maxlwim  which 
results  In  a  maximum  pressure  of  0.9  kgf/ca^.  The  loading  plate  has  nine  holes  for  penetration 
testing. 

(2)  Preparation  of  the  Test  Ground 

The  sand  of  the  test  ground  was  Sengeivame  sand  whose  properties  are  shown  In  table  4. 

The  test  ground  was  made  In  a  following  wey:  (1)  scattering  wet  sand  In  10-20  cm  thickness, 

(2)  compacting  by  human  foot  or  wooden  tamper,  (3)  piling  up  the  sand  deposit  Into  1  n  In  total 
thickness,  (4)  putting  the  loading  plate  on  the  ground,  (5)  applying  overburden  pressure  by  hydraulic 
Jacks,  and  (6)  supplying  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  container.   Several  different  densities  were 
prepared  by  changing  the  compaction  methods.  The  density  was  measured  by  using  a  mould  to  collect 
samples  when  the  test  ground  was  piling  up. 
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(3)  Testing  Method 

Although  many  different  penetration  methods  have  been  considered,  four  methods  shOMn  In  figure  3 
have  been  used.    Method  A  is  to  measure  static  point  resistance  conti  nuo  Ji-iy  downward  to  obtain  the 
point  resistance  (q^).    Metnod  B  is  to  measure  vibratory  point  resistance  continously  down»<ard 
(q^).   Methods  CI  and  C2  are  to  measure  q|  and     downMard  alternately.  This  is  intended  to 
measure  both  resistances  at  a  close  locations  as  possible  since  the  scatter  of  point  resistance  was 
easily  expected  at  each  location  within  the  test  ground.  Consequently,  the  comparison  of  resistance 
of  q^  and  q^  for  the  same  soil  condition  was  expected.   Penetration  was  done  continuously  at  a 
constant  rate  of  1  cm/sec.    In  methods  CI  and  C2,  starting  and  stopping  of  the  vibrator  was  repeated 
at  intervals  of  10  cm  or  20  cm.    Among  nine  penetration  tests  In  one  test  ground,  six  tests  were  per- 
formed on  normally  consolidated  state  and  three  tests  on  overconsoli dated  state  by  unloading  a  part 
of  the  overburden  pressure.   Standard  combination  of  the  penetration  methods  was  shown  in  table  5. 
Figure  3  shows  these  penetration  methods  In  a  schematic  way  and  it  also  shows  the  locations  where  the 
electrically  and  continously  measured  data  were  read. 

PENETftATION  TEST  RESULT  AND  ITS  CONSIDERATION 

(1)  Test  Ground  Condition 

Penetration  method  and  density  of  each  test  ground  are  sunmarized  in  tables  5  and  6.  The 

relative  lensity  of  each  test  ground  has  almost  always  a  20  percent  scatter,  indicating  the  range  of 
scatter  in  such  test  grounds  made  by  the  methods  described  above. 

(2)  Penetration  Test  Results 

Figures  4  and  5  give  the  examples  of  the  measured  results  of  the  point  resistance.    Figures  4 
and  5  show  the  result  of  test  ground  no.  1  and  2  having  average  relative  densities  of  31  percent  and 
58  percent,  respectively.   The  overburden  pressure  was  0.8  kgf/cn^  in  both  cases.   Solid  line  shows 
the  static  point  resistance,  q|,  and  dotted  line  shows  the  vibratory  point  resistance,  q^.    In  test 
ground  no.  1  in  figure  4,  the  maximum  of  q|  was  17  -20  kgf/a^  at  a  depth  of  0.2  m.   q^  gradually 
decreased  with  depth  and  also  Indicated  periodic  variation  below  the  depth  of  0.2  m.  The  reason  why 

q|  decreased  with  depth  is  not  known  at  present,  but  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  nonunfformi In 
compaction  of  the  test  ground,  or  the  fact  that  overburden  pressure  did  not  act  completely  downwaro 
due  to  the  side  friction  of  the  container.   The  downward  periodic  variation  was  probably  the  result 
of  how  the  test  ground  was  piled  up  and  compacted.  Such  a  tendency  was  remarkable  when  the  test 
ground  was  made  by  human  foot  compaction  which  resulted  in  a  low  density  (figure  4).   in  this  test 
ground,      showed  rapid  reduction  when  the  penetration  method  was  switched  from  static  penetration  to 
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vibratory  penetration.  Such  a  tendency  tMS  clearly  observed  fn  the  case  of  method  CI  where  static 
and  vibratory  penetrations  were  perfomed  alternately.  Horeover,  In  the  case  of  method  B  the  peri- 
odical variation  In     was  also  observed  as  In  q^.  In  addition  to  that     was  consistently  smaller 

than  q^.    In  method  CI,      was  less  than  that  by  method  A,  which  suggests  that  the  static  penetration 
behavior  Is  Influenced  by  the  preceding  vibratory  penetration  riqht  dbove  tnat  location.    Pore  water 
pressure  was  generated  where  the  penetration  method  was  switched  from  static  to  vibratory.  As  a 
result  of  this  pore  pressure  buildup,  the  reduction  of     from  q|  can  be  considered  as  the  result 
of  reduction  of  the  effective  stress  around  penetration  cone.  In  figure  5,  no  significant  differences 
between      in  method  A  and  q^  In  methods  B  and  CI  can  be  observed,  and  both  q^  and  q^  were  around 
60  kgf/cm^  below  0.3  m  depth.    In  this  case  no  periodical  variation  of  qf  and  q*.  as  was  seen  In 
figure  4,  could  be  detected  either.    This  indicates  that  the  test  ground,  which  was  compacted  by 
wooden  tamper,  was  made  fairly  uniform.  The  magnitude  of  the  excess  pore  water  pressure  buildup 
during  vlbrateiy  penetration  was  also  small  In  this  case.  Though  the  figures  are  not  shown,  similar 
results  to  figure  4  were  obtained  In  test  ground  No.  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9  (D,.  >  24  -  55  percent)  and  no 
difference  between  q^  and  q|  was  observed  In  test  ground  no.  5  (D^  -  67  percent). 

Figure  6  shows  static  and  vibratory  point  resistances  of  each  test  ground,  for  normal  and 
overconsolldation  states.    In  this  figure,  q^  and  q^  are  average  values  of  all  reiidings  shown  in 
figure  3.   From  figure  6,  It  can  be  said  that  q^  Is  small  when  q^  Is  small.  Although  this  does  not 
necessarily  suggest  that  q^  Is  a  better  Index  than  q|  for  the  liquefaction  potential  evalua- 
tion, q^  can  be  considered  as  a  more  direct  Index  since  It  reflects  the  pore  water  pressure  charac> 
terl sties  due  to  vibration,  as  was  seen  In  figures  4  and  5.  Such  a  fact  shall  be  further  supported 
by  test  results  on  different  kind  of  sands  In  future  researches. 

Considering  figure  6  to  give  the  difference  between  q^  and  q^,  the  following  can  be  said. 
While  there  is  little  difference  between  q|  and      when  q^  is  greater  than  50  kgf/cm^,  q^  is 
remarkably  smaller  when  q^  was  less  than  35  kgf/cn^.   Furthermore,  when  q|*1s  less  than  15  kgf/cini^, 
the  decreased  amount  of  q^  from  q|  Is  smaller  than  when  q|  was  over  15  kgf/cm^.  Since  there  Is 
a  correlation  between  q|,  the  relative  density,  D^,  and  the  overburden  pressure  within  a  certain  range 
for  this  test  ground,  the  tendency  observed  for  measured  q|  stated  above  can  be  considered  to  hold  for 
other  Df  values.  Let  us  define  a  new  Index  to  represent  the  degree  of  decrease  of  point  resistance 
from      normalized  by  q^,  as  follows: 

0  -  1  -  ^ 

^C 
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Ttils  laplles  that  the  degree  of  decrease  of     ^  vlbrctory  penetratfon  fs  snail  as  0  approaches  0. 
Figure  7  shows  the  correlation  between  D  defined  above  and  D,..  According  to  figure  7(a)  (normal  con- 
solidation), D  does  not  depend  much  on  0^  below      =  50  percent  for      =  0.5  kgf/cm^,  but  decreases 
remarkably  for  the  range  of      =  50  -  70  percent.    Moreover,  in  the  case  of      =  0.8  kgf/cm^,  D  shows 
a  gentle  decrease  above     >  40  percent,  and  decrease  rcnarkably  for  the  range  of  0,.  «  50  -  60  percent. 
Therefore  In  the  range  of  D|>  ■  40  •  70  percent.  D  1$  smaller  for.  the  sane  value  of     If  the  overburden 
pressure  Is  large,  and  the  decreasing  tendency  of  D  against  the  Increase  of  Of.  was  renarkable.  For 
overconsoll dated  condition,  the  more  obvious  tendency  that  D  Is  dependent  on  Df.  Is  clearly  shown  In 
figure  7(b)  In  the  range  of     =  30  -  60  percent.   For  the  same  overconsoHdatf  on  ratio  (OCR  =  1,6), 
D  is  smaller  when  the  initial  overburden  pressure  is  0.8  kgf/cm^  than  when  it  is  0.5  kfg/cm^. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  mechanism  of  a  newly  developed  vibratory  penetration  apparatus  to  assess  the  liquefaction 
potential  of  sand  ground  and  Its  test  results  in  a  sand  container  were  presented.    As  a  result  of  a 
series  of  tests.  It  was  found  that  the  penetration  resistance  of  this  vlbratary  penetroneter  reflects 
the  excess  pore  water  pressure  characteristics  generated  hy  the  vibratory  penetration  which  leads  to 
the  possibility  to  assess  the  liquefaction  potential  by  this  penetrometer.  Further  Investigation  on 
the  proposed  Index  to  correlate  the  decreased  vibratory  point  resistance  and  relative  density  Is 
required.    Morever,  the  relation  between  such  an  index  and  conventional  liquefaction  strength 
must  be  established  based  on  experiments  In  future  researches. 
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Tab1«  L.  CoiqwHson  of  Vibratory  Cone  and  Standard  Cone 


!  Vibratory  Cone 

Standard  Cone 

Diameter  I 

41  an 

35.7  Rn 

Length  1 

790  M 

20S  on 

 \ 

Apex  Angle  1 

60* 

»• 

Weight  i 

6.3  kgf 

1         1.1  kgf 

Table  2. 

Vibrator  and  Power  Source 

Item 

Size,  etc. 

Dlaneter 

41  m 

Length 

576  nm 

Frequency 

200  c/s 

Power  Source 

High  Frequency  Generator:  1.5  KVA.  4B  V 

Centrifugal  Force 

32  kgf 

Table  3.  Specification  of  Transducers 

Symbol 

Item 

Type 

Capacity 

Remarks 

<ki 

load  transducer  of  point 
resistance 

Strain  gauge 

1  tf 

Cross  sectional 
area  13.2  cs^ 

fc 

Load  transducer  of  side 
friction 

Strain  gauge 

1  tf 

Measurement  area 
100 

P 

Pore  pressure  transducer 

Strain  geuge 

2  kgf/cn? 

D 

Displacement  transducer 
of  penetration 

Potentiometer 

106  OB 
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Table  4.   Property  of  Test  Sand 


Den  (on) 

0.31 

0]Q  (inn) 

0,15 

Den  (m) 

0.28 

Unffonilty  Coefflcfent 

2.07 

Socclflc  Gravity  Gc 

2.721 

Max.  Void  Ratio  emav 

1.039 

Nin.  Void  Ratio  Cnffi 

0.61S 

Max.  Density  (g/cm?)* 

1.65 

Optimun  Water  Content  Voptf?)* 

17  .'^ 

*  By  Compaction  Test 


Table  5.  Cases  of  Penetration  Test  Method 


1 

1 

Loading  Condition  ! 

1 

Normal  Consolidation  |  Over  Consolidation 

1 

A 

I 

2                1  1 
1 

B 

2 

1 

CI.  02 

2 

1 
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Table  6.  Test  Ground  Condition 


Test 

Ground 
No. 

Compaction 
Method 

Number 

of 
Layers 

Water 

Content 
W(«) 

I 

Dry  Density 
P<l(g/cni^) 

1 

Relative  1 
Density  Dr(%)      1  Overburden 
1               1  Pressure- 
Average  1     Range     1  ay(kgf/cm') 

1 

Human  Root 
Compaction,  20  times 

6 

7.3 

1.43 

30.5    1  19.>>'39.4 

0.8^0.5 

2 

Wood  Tanper 
Canpactloa,  S  tiws 

9 

8.9 

1.52 

58.2    1  51.7-66.3 

0.8+0.5 

3 

Hunan  Foot 
Compaction^  S  tfies 

5 

8.7 

1.48 

1   ^--^^ 

46.2    1  32.3~58.7 

0.5^0.3 

4 

Wood  Tamper 
Compaction,  2  times 

5 

12,2 

1.41 

24.4    1  13.2'^3,7 

0.5*0.3 

5 

Hood  Tanper 
Conpactlon,  S  tiMS 

8 

13.4 

14.2 

1.5S 

67.1    1  5B.7~77.4 

0.f»0.3 

6 

Wood  Tamper 
Conpactlon,  2  tinas 

0 

1.49 

50.7    1  39.&<47.6 

0.5*0.3 

7 

Wood  Tamper 
Compaction,  4  times 

6 

1  1    1  1 

13.2 

1,51 

1 

54.5    1  44.3-45.6 

0.5^.3 

8 

Mood  Tanper 
Conpactlon.  3  tines 

8 

11.8 

1.44 

34.4    1  21.9-41.7 

0.S«O.5 

9 

Wood  Tamper 
Conpactlon,  3  tines 

7 

14.7 

1.48 

46.5    1  34.4-61.6 

0.8+0.5 
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Pig.  1    Diagram  of  Vibratory  Cone 
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Fig.  6   Relationship  of  Static  and  Vibratory 
Penetration  Resistance 
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DIRECT  EVALUATION  HETHOO  FOR  FLOOR  RESPONSE  SPECTRA 

Nakoto  M*t«be 

Sulldlng  Research  Institute 
Ninlstry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

Floor  response  spectra  are  generally  obtained  by  response  analyses  Mlien  the  results  by  response 
analyses  In  tine  history  of  structures  are  employed  as  Input  excitations.   It  Is  possible  to  apply 
the  randoM  vibration  theory  to  evaluate  the  maxInM  responses  of  structures  and  their  floor  response 
spectra  irlthout  response  analyses  In  time  history. 

In  this  paper,  the  calculation  procedure  of  maximum  responses  of  structures  and  their  floor 
response  spectra  subjected  to  nonstationary  random  earthquake  ground  mottons  are  proposed.  The 
method  herein  proposed  is  verified  to  be  valid  and  very  useful  Mhen  its  results  are  compared  with  the 
results  obtained  by  the  general  method. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  response  spectra  provide  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  earthquake  ground  motions  for 
selsnrlc  dtslgn  of  structures.  Various  design  response  spectra  have  been  proposed  based  on  the 
spectral  analyses  of  a  nuMber  of  observed  accelerograms.   In  the  response  analyses  of  very  Important 
structures  such  as  nuclear  poner  plants,  the  simulated  earthquake  ground  motions  are  generated  so  as 

to  fit  the  design  response  spectra  given.   The  responses  of  structures  subjected  to  input  earthquake 

ground  inoLlons  debtribeO  titiove  cire  opjjlied  as  excitation  for  floor  ro^jionse  spoctrj  used  in  seismic 

design  of  equipment  and  piping  systems.    Another  approach  for  evaluating  the  maximum  responses  of 
Structures  and  their  floor  responses  is  to  apply  the  random  vibration  theory. 

In  this  paper,  the  author  proposes  the  direct  evaluation  method  of  floor  response  by  the  random 
vibration  theory,  where  the  characteristics  of  the  input  ground  motions  are  represented  by  spectral 
density,  duration  and  nonstatlonarity. 

mXIMUH  RESPONSE  PREDICTION  OF  A  SINGLE-DEGREE  OF  FREEDOM  SYSTEN 
The  maximum  response  of  a  single-degree  of  freedom  system  subjected  to  a  nonstatlonary  random 
ground  motion  jf(t}  Is  predicted  as  follows: 

E{  |J(t)|max)  -  M     L  j2(t)}  (1) 
where  E  denotes  ensemble  average,  J(t)  are  response  values  in  tenus  of  time,  t,  and  j2(t)  and  M  are 
the  mean  square  of  d(t)  and  the  peak  factor  of  CiJ{t)|max}  to  /  EiJ^U)),  respectively. 
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If  y(t)  ts  a  nonstottonary  random  process  given  by  the  product  of  «  detenilnfstlc  Intensity 
the  function  I(t)  MblcN  varies  slowly  In  teris  of  t  and  a  stationary  random  process  y,(t)  havlni 
xero  aean  value.  y(t)  can  be  expressed  by  equation  (2). 

y(t)  =  I(t)  .  y^it)  (2) 
The  ensemble  average  of  the  mean  sqvare  of  response  J(t)  in  the  duration  tine.  Td.  is  obtained 
approximtely  as  follows: 

E{o2(t)}  f  l2(t)  .  Eij2(t)l  (3) 

whero  J^(t)  is  the  responses  subjected  only  to  the  statlonaiy  ground  motion  y^(t)» 

The  stationary  random  process  jf^it)  Is  assumed  to  be  represented  ty  the  following  discrete 
expression; 

y-tt)  -  r  Aj  •  cos  (dj+^j)  (♦) 

*  j=i 

where  N  is  the  number  of  hdrinonic  waves  superposed,  Aj  Is  the  amplitude  at  frequency  wj,  and  *j  is 
the  random  phase  angle  with  a  uniform  distribution  probability  between  0  and  2*.   Through  the  inte> 
gratton  of  the  square  values  of  responses  Js{t>  in  a  system  having  a  critical  damping  ratio     and  an 
undamped  natural  circular  frequency  X.  E{j|(t))  can  be  obtained  as  follows; 

E(j|(t)]  =    r   i-A^j  .  iHj  {1.(.j)|2  .  y  (5) 
J-1  * 

In  which  Hj(1*«td)  Is  the  complex  frequent  response  function  of  J(t)  and  can  be  expressed  by  equation 
(6)  with  regard  to  a  relative  displacement  x(t). 

Hx(1«m)  =  — ^-  ,  1  «  /~n'  (6) 

The  coefficient  t  in  equation  (5)  represents  the  effect  of  transient  state  of  response,  y  is  l.O  for 
14]  4  X  and  Is  given  as  follows  for 

Y(nj-X)  '  l-(-expC-CXTd)}*(3>exp(-{XTdU/2CATd  (7) 
Based  on  the  result  of  past  researches,  the  peak  factor,  H,  in  equation  (1)  Is  expressed  as 
follows: 

log  M  =  fi  +  f2  /  f3  Idog  Neq)f3-ll  (8) 

where, 

f]  -  0.2-»^0.&5  logR  *  0.22R  -  0.86(0.076R  -  1.3 

f2  •  0.12R  •  0.96  (l.exp(>100{))  (9) 
f3  "  R^U{0.28  *  0.94exp(-13€)) 
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Vm  CMff1cf«iit  N«q  In  «<|Mat1oii  (8)  1iidfc«te$  the  «qu1v«1ftiit  nmbw  of  wt««$  crossing  ztro  basolfiw 
to  olthor  poslttvo  or  nogattve  direction  over  the  entire  duretfon.  It  can  be  estliwted  ty  taking 
tiM  spectral  mmnt  of  response  Js(t),  i.e.. 

Neq  -  Td/2»-/  EtJf(t)]/E[j|(t)]  ( 10) 

The  constant  R  In  equation  (9)  represents  the  nonstatfonarlty  of  Input  ground  notions,  y<t).  and 
is  expressed  as  follows: 

R  •      ECif2(t)ldt/  /T*"  I  iHt)  1  MX  .  Edf,(t)]d  (in 

0 

•  l2U)/ll2{t)|MX 

MAXIMUM  RESPONSE  OF  MULTI-DEGREES  OF  FREEDOM  SYSTEM 

The  solutions  of  actuations  of  mtlon  in  ml t1 -degrees  of  freedom  ^stem  can  be  obtained  by  using 
the  w>de-superpos1t1on  nethod  and  expressed; 

JHt)  -  £      Unn  Jra(t)  (12) 
m 

In  which  Jr(t)  Is  the  response  value  at  rth  freedow,  m  and  Urn  are  the  participation  factor  and  the 
mode  shape  of  the  mth  mode,  respectively.   Jiii(t)  is  the  solution  of  the  equation  of  motion  for  mth 
node  having  the  swdal  frequency  Am  and  the  modal  damping  Cm.   The  nodal  danping  can  be  evaluated  by 
energy  consideration,  even  If  the  danping  matrix  of  the  systen  can  not  be  uncoupled  by  the  nomaU 
coordlnate  transfomatlon  using  the  undanped  elgen-vectors. 

Nhen  the  input  process  Is  represented  by  equations  (2)  and  (4),  the  ensertile  average  of  nean 
square  of  responses  Jr(t)  can  be  written  by  the  following  relations; 

E  [  j2(t)  3  -  I^itl.E  t  Jjjltj  ]  (U) 

E  t  jL(t)  ]       I  6       8  U^j  E  J  A|RelHw(1-«JJ  -  Mjjj{-1«»J>}  -  t  CM) 

mtm     ™t       i  ^ 

where  Hjh(1*«)  Is  the  cooplex  frequency  response  function  of  i)n(t),  and  y  Is  given  by  equation  (7) 
In  the  case  of  ml  and  «ij«xn  and  the  other  cases,  y  Is  1.  The  peak  factor  for  the  mxlMun  response 
EL|Ji.(t)l«ax]  Is  estlnated  Iqt  equation  (8).  An  equivalent  danping  value  {In  equation  (g)  nay  be 
weighed  In  proportion  to  the  contribution  ratio  of  each  nodal  power  to  the  total  one. 

For  the  prediction  of  floor  response  at  the  rth  freedon.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  absolute 
acceleration  responses  *r(t)  at  the  rth  freedom  can  be  expressed  by  the  form  of  equations  (2)  and 
(4).   The  anplitude  ArJ  at  a  frequency  of  stationary  part  of  input  process  becomes  as  follows; 

ArJ  =  Mlz  I  $  \irm  H  UriRejHamli  •uO)*Hat(-1»i»J)}*Yl  (15) 
n  i  ■ 
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x2  +  fZcmJinto 

Hain(t'i-)  =   ^      >   (16) 

Therefore,  the  floor  response  spectrum  can  be  estimated  by  the  similar  process  for  a  single- degree  of 
freedom  systen;  described  above. 

To  denonstrate  this  stochastic  procedure  to  evaluate  the  responses  of  a  Mil t1 -degrees  of  freedom 
system  end  floor  responses,  the  Imped  miss  model  including  the  effect  of  soil-structure  interaction 
as  shotM  in  figyre  1  is  eaployed  as  an  example  of  a  nuclear  power  plant.  The  me«b«rs  of  this  model 
have  both  flexurt  and  shear  deformations.  The  damping  matrix  is  composed  of  Rayleigh  damping  with 
5  percent  of  the  critical  damping  value  in  both  the  first  and  the  second  modes  of  the  structure,  and 
10  percent  viscous  damping  for  the  foundation  soil.    The  natural  periods  of  the  1st.  2nd,  and  3rd 
modes  are  0.32,  0.15,  and  0.12  seconds,  respectively,  and  the  nodal  dampings,  4.4,  8.3,  and  6.4  per> 
cent,  respectively*  The  elgen-vectors  are  shown  in  figure  2. 

The  input  process  is  represented  in  the  form  of  equations  (2)  and  (4),  and  the  properties  are 
given  by  equations  (17)  and  (18)  to  simulate  Taft  19S2-EW  coiqponent. 

I(t)  «  C(T+t)*exp(l-C(Tn))  (17) 
C  «  0.16,  T  •  0.25  sec. 


A(tt>)  »  /  4G(ift)a«i 

Pi  -  2»/0.35  rad/sec,  h^^ClS,  Gol='20  Gal ^ -sec 
P2  "  2*/0.68    rad/sec,     h2-0.2S,    Go2-80  Gal^-sec 

The  nonstationarity  R  of  input  process  in  a  duration  of  30  sec,  defined  by  equation  (11),  is  0.363. 

The  14  samples  of  simulated  group  motions  are  generated  and  the  mean  maximum  value  of  these  acoeler^ 

ations  is  265  gals.  A  sample  of  the  simulated  ground  motions  and  the  responses  are  shown  in 

figure  3. 

The  cofltparison  of  response  spectra  of  input  process,  calculated  by  both  simulated  ground  motions 
and  the  stochastic  procedure  is  presented  In  figure  4.   The  results  of  the  maximum  values  of  the 
responses  of  the  model  structure  and  the  floor  response  spectra  liy  the  analysis  based  on  the  stcp-by- 
step  calculation  and  the  theoretical  analysis  are  shown  in  figures  5  through  7. 

DIRECT  EVALUATION  OF  FLOOR  RESPONSE  SPECTRA  FROH  DESIGN  RESPONSE  SPECTRA 
When  the  design  response  spectra  of  input  ground  motion  are  given,  the  floor  response  spectra 
can  be  evaluated  directly  hy  the  stochastic  method  introduced  above,  in  this  ease  the  maximum 
responses  and  floor  response  spectra  can  be  estimated  by  the  process  shown  in  figure  8. 
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EMMples  of  the  floor  response  spectre  of  ■  nulceer  power  plent  modeled  tnto  e  liwped  mass 
system  as  shotm  In  figure  9  are  presented  herein.   In  these  examples,  the  supporting  soils  with 
either  500  and  1000  ra/sec  as  shear  wave  velocity  are  assumed  and  the  fundamental  periods  of  soil- 
structure  Interaction  systens  In  the  two  kinds  of  soils  are  0.49  and  0.29  sec,  respectively.  The 
mode  shapes  ere  shomn  tn  figure  10.  The  design  response  spectra  proposed  by  Ohsekl  et  with 
magnitude  7.0  end  epicentrel  distance  20  kn,  or  magnitude  8.4  end  epieentrel  distance  90  km  are 
employed  In  these  analyses.  These  response  spectra  with  5  percent  dampings  are  showi  In  figure  11. 
In  the  stoehestic  analysis.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  Input  ground  motions  are  statlonaiy  and  have  the 
duration  time.  Id,  defined  as  follows; 

log  Id  -  0.31N  -  1.2    In  sec.  <19) 

In  Mhlch  N  Is  the  magnitude  of  the  earthqaake. 

Results  of  the  floor  response  spectra  are  presented  In  figures  12  through  IS.  In  these  figures, 
the  results  by  the  stochastic  method  proposed  hy  Vanmarcke  and  the  step-by>step  calculation  are  also 
shown.  The  Input  ground  motions  for  the  later  analysis  are  generated  to  fit  the  design  response 

spectra.    Time  histories  of  the  simulated  ground  design  motion  and  the  fitting  status  to  the  design 
response  spectra  for  an  earthquake  of  magnitude  8.4  are  given  in  figures  16  and  17. 

CONauSIOMS 

In  this  paper,  the  relation  between  the  maximum  response  and  the  factors  of  an  input  process  was 
established  and  the  method  proposed  was  verified  by  computer  simulations.    On  the  basis  of  these 
numerical  experiments,  it  Is  concluded  that  the  maximum  responses  of  a  structure  and  its  floor 
response  spectra  can  be  estimated  using  this  proposed  method  with  a  reasonable  accuracy,  once  the 
arbitrary  design  response  spectra  are  given. 
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A  PROCEDURE  FOK  ESTimTING  INDIRECT  EFFECTS  OF  EARTHQUNIES  ON  ECONOMY 


Elfchi  KuHbayashl 

Toshio  Iwa^akl 
Takeo  Nakaj'fnia 

PMbllc  Morfcs  Rese«rch  Institute 
Ministry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

This  piper  discussos  the  econonric  damage  caused  by  the  M1yagt-ken>ok1  Earthquake  of  1978. 

The  earthquake  has  brought  about  extensive  structural  damage  and  the  amount  of  dtrect  losses  has 
reached  269  billion  yen.    In  consequence  of  the  physical  damage,  the  aftermath  of  the  earthquake 
lasted  about  four  nonths  and  one  of  the  severest  effects  came  out  in  the  reduction  of  value-added  In 
the  local  ocononiy.  This  paper  studies  the  reduction  of  value-added  In  Mlyagl  Prefecture  after  the 
Mytgl-ken-okf  Earthquake  of  1978. 

IMTRDDUCTKM 

Disaster  caused  hy  earthquakes  can  be  classified  Into  two  categories,  I.e.,  direct  damage  and 
Indirect  effects*  The  foraer  represents  physical  damage  to  engineering  structures  and  facilities  and 
the  latter  does  social  and  economic  damages  which  are  consequently  caused  by  the  former. 

For  example,  in  the  Kanto  Earthquake  of  1923,  with  the  Richter  magnitude  of  7.9,  much  aftermath 
was  observed  in  Japanese  econoniy  as  shown  in  figures  1  and  2,  and  table  1.    It  is  seen  frosn  these 
figures  that  Income  and  tax  revenue  decreased  clearly  in  1923  except  Osaka.  Also  In  the  Izu^Ohshlma- 
Kinkal  Earthquake  of  1978,  economic  losses  of  tourist  Industry  In  a  certain  area  were  noticed  for 
about  six  months  due  to  the  damage  to  transportation  systems  In  spite  of  little  structural  damage  to 
hotel  facilities.  Figure  3  and  table  2  Indicate  the  decrease  In  customers  to  Shfmoda  Cfty  lasted 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  earthquake  to  June  1978. 

From  these  examples  it  is  understood  that  the  economic  damage  should  be  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  the  physical  danuige.  In  planning  earthquake  disaster  mitigation  programs. 

This  paper  discusses  the  economic  damage  estimated  for  the  Nlyagl-ken-okl  Earthquake  of  1978. 

INOIRECT  EFFECTS  OF  EARTHQUAKES 

Indirect  effects  of  earthquakes  can  be  classified  Into  economic  damage  and  social  damage. 
Stagnation  of  Industrial  activities,  decreases  In  Industrial  products.  Individual  Income,  purchasing 
power,  and  tax  revenue,  and  expenditure  are  considered  as  typical  economic  damages.   Interruption  of 
transportation,  electric  power,  water  supply,  telephone  and  telegraph,  etc.,  decreases  In  civil 
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services  and  fnformtlon  services,  aind  tinfftvoreble  reiMitatton  ef  dmged  arees  are  considered  as 
typical  social  damage. 

since  economic  damage  can  be  evaluated  quantitatively,  It  may  be  evaluated  analytically.    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  quantitatively  estimate  social  damage  because  it  is  affected 
Vialltatlvely  tty  social  envlronnents.  For  the  reason  this  wer  discusses  only  the  economic  danate. 

There  are  tm  phases  In  the  effects  of  earthquake  disaster  on  economic  dwnage.  One  Is  the 
negative  effects  such  as  the  damage  to  the  material  and  machinery  of  Industry »  and  decrease  In 
productivity.  The  other  Is  the  positive  effects  (or  economic  resistances)  such  as  the  Increases  In 
demand  for  materials,  equipment  and  labors  for  repairing. 

The  negative  effects  can  i>e  regarded  as  the  economic  damage.    In  the  actual  economic  statistics, 
however,  economic  damage  Is  not  always  conspicuous,  because  these  negative  and  positive  effects 
Interact  each  other,  thus  the  apparent  economic  Index  sometimes  recovers  quicker  than  the  real  Index 
does,  as  shoirn  In  figure  4.  Accordingly,  the  definition  of  economic  damage  Is  Important  when 
discussing  Indirect  effects  of  earthquakes. 

In  this  paper  the  economic  damage  Is  defined  as  the  damage  resumed  from  functional  disorder  due 
to  physical  damage  to  structures  and  facilities.  It  is  mainly  formed  by  the  reduction  of  value-added 
due  to  stagnation  of  the  Industrial  activities. 

The  economic  damage  can  be  divided  Into  the  following  three: 

1.  Reduction  In  value-added  resulted  from  the  decrease  In  production  caused  by  the  damage  to 
facilities  (primary  damage). 

2.  Reduction  In  value-added  resulted  from  the  decrease  In  production  caused  iQr  the  lack  of  raw 

materials  and  energy  supply  (secondaT7  damage). 

3.  Other  losses  which  are  affected  by  the  primary  and  secondary  damages  (higher  order  damage). 
A  flow  chart  of  these  processes  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 


I 
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I  

I  Earthquake 


I  

I  Ptqfsfcal  daiwge 


I  1 

I  Functional  disorder  I 

I  I 

 1  

I  

EconoKic  damage 

Primary  damage 
Secondary  daaage 
Thfrd  ordar  damage 

N-th  order  damage 


Higher  order  damages  my  arise  theoretically.   For  actual  cases,  however.  It       reduce  gradually 
as  the  order  goes  up,  and  will  be  approximately  replaced  by  other  factors.   It  seems  that  the  higher 
order  damages  may  be  generally  negllgtble.  So  the  effects  of  the  higher  order  damages  are  Ignored  In 
this  paper. 

Under  the  assuqptlon  above,  the  economic  damage  is  considered  as  the  extra  expenditure  from 
government  sectors  (excluding  physical  damage  -  such  as  reconstructton  Nork),  plus  extra  expenditure 
from  the  primary  and  secondary  damages  to  private  sectors. 

The  extra  expenditure  from  the  government  sectors  are  as  follOMs: 

1*  Temporary  extra  expenditure: 

1)  Disaster  relief  money  (based  on  the  disaster  relief  law); 

2)  Condolence  money  (based  on  the  law  of  payment  of  condolence  money  and  loan  of  disaster 
aid  fund). 

2.  Grants  for  supplying  loan  interest: 

1)   Supply  of  Interest  of  disaster  loan. 

3.  Decrease  In  revenue: 

1)  Tax  reduction  (based  on  the  law  of  tax  reduction,  exemption  and  grace  for  damaged  people); 

2)  Rental  fee  reduction; 
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3)  Exmptfon  from  national  health  Insurance  due; 

4)  Decrease  In  tax  revenue  due  to  decrease  In  fncone. 

Among  the  above,  the  decrease  In  Income  tax  does  not  always  stand  out  clearly.  Mthou^ 

decreases  in  Income  following  earthquakes  are  serious  problems,  income  of  some  sectors  (such  as  the 
construction  sector)  will  go  up.   As  a  result  decrease  and  Increase  In  Income  tax  nu^  sonetlmes  be 
cancelled  out. 

The  structure  of  economic  damage  can  be  Illustrated  as: 

-Prinary  damage 

-Private  sectors    I 

I  -Secondary  damage 

Economic  damage  1 

-Teiqporary  extra  expenditure 
-Government  sectors  —{-Grants  for  supplying 

-Loan  Interest 
-Decrease  In  Internal  revenue 

RELATION  BETWEEN  PHYSICAL  DAWfiE  AND  ECONOmC  DAMGE 
Since  economic  damage  Is  caused  by  physical  damage.  It  Is  the  first  question  whether  or  not  the 

economic  damage  can  be  estimated  by  the  loss  of  physical  damage.    If  this  relation  is  clear.  It  will 
be  easier  to  estimate  the  overaH  earthquake  disaster  inclurlinf;  physical  and  economic  damages.  How- 
ever, between  them  only  qualitative  relation  can  be  found.  As  the  qualitative  relation  depends  on 
complicated  social  phenomena.  It  Is  hard  to  directly  estimate  the  economic  damage  from  the  toss  of 
physical  damage. 

For  Instance,  the  breakage  of  only  a  small  part  of  a  certain  facility  nay  cause  the  stagnation 
of  production  In  the  long-term,  the  relative  functional  trouble  such  as  traffic  obstruction  may  reduce 

the  production  activity,  and  the  influences  of  shutdown  of  computer  systems  may  spread  widely  to 
various  fields.    No  consistent  rule  can  be  found  between  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  establish  mathematical  relationships  between 
physical  damage  and  economic  damage,  thus  methods  to  estimate  economic  damage  may  have  to  be  developed 
independently* 

ECONOMIC  DAWGE  IN  THE  mYAGI-KEN-ORI  EARTHQUMCE  OF  1978 
According  to  the  final  report  of  the  Nlyagl-ken-okl  Earthquake  of  1978,  the  loss  of  physical 
damage  In  Hlyagi  Prefecture  amounts  to  268,  760  million  yen.  It  was  equivalent  to  9.8  percent  of  the 
net  prefectural  product  of  Miyagi  Prefecture  In  1978  (  2,738,600  million  yen),  and  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  rate  of  yearly  Increase  In  net  prefectural  product,  as  shown  In  figure  5. 
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The  1o$$  of  physical  dannge  to  various  fields  are  given  In  table  3.  The  econonic  damage  follows 
these  danages.  Especially,  fields  related  to  production  activities  such  as  connerclal  and  Industrial 

facilities,  public  assets  (roads,  bridges,  river  conservation,  etc.),  and  public  utilities  (electric 
power,  aas,  water  supply,  telecomnuni cation,  etc.)  affect  the  economic  damage  significantly.  The 
loss  of  these  three  fields  consists  of  about  one-half  of  the  total  loss,  so  that  a  large  part  of 
economic  damage  Is  supposed  to  be  these  three  f1e1ds«  However,  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  on  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  In  the  Wyagl  Prefecture  that  might  be  reflected  by  the  econonic  damage  was 
hardly  seen  In  the  economic  statistics.  There  Is  no  obvious  difference  between  the  rate  of  the 
national  economic  growth  and  that  of  the  prefectural  econonic  growth,  as  shown  In  figure  6. 

According  to  the  Hlyaql  Prefectural  economic  statistics,  the  reason  why  the  obvious  decrease  in 
economic  growth  cannot  be  seen,  is  explained  as  follows.   The  rates  of  economic  growth  In  some  fields 
are  fairly  larger  than  that  of  net  prefectural  product  (9.8  percent).  The  rate  In  banking,  Insur* 
ance,  and  real  estate  sectors  Is  17/6  percent,  and  that  of  the  construction  sector  Is  15.9  percent. 
It  seems  that  the  construction  sector  Is  affected  by  the  ctemand  for  reconstruction  of  dwellings, 
repair  of  public  assets,  buildings,  and  Industrial  facilities. 

Furthemore,  the  tax  revenue  was  not  affected  by  the  earthquake  damage  conspicuously.  The 
reason  might  be  that  prosperity  sectors  (such  as  the  construction  field)  and  depression  sectors  (such 
as  the  manufacturing  field)  Interacted,  and  as  a  resuU  the  tax  revenue  did  not  change. 

Although  the  effect  of  the  Nlyagl-ken-okl  Earthquake  Is  not  seen  In  the  annual  statistics,  the 
prefectural  Industrial  production  Indices  In  monthly  data  reduced  markedly  for  3  to  4  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  earthquake.   The  comparison  of  the  Industrial  production  Indices  of  the  Nlyagi 
Prefecture  wiUi  that  of"  the  Nation  is  shown  in  figure  1.    This  clearly  Indicates  the  indices  of 
Miyagi  went  down  for  several  ngnths.    On  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the  Kanto  Earthquai:c  of  1923  can 
be  seen  in  the  national  economic  statistics  as  shown  in  figures  l  and  2,  and  table  K  The  decrease 
In  the  corporate  Income  In  Tokyo  caused  decreases  In  the  national  Income  and  In  the  tax  revenue  of 
the  central  government. 

The  Klyagl-ken-okl  Earthquake  Is  not  a  large  earthquake  as  It  causes  a  large  economic  damage 
because  the  economic  resistance  compensates  for  the  consequential  economic  damage  effectively.  The 

effect  of  the  economic  resistance  depends  widely  on  years,  retjions  and  characteristics  of  the  damage. 
Therefore,  if  a  larger  earthquake  attacks  the  metropolitan  area,  the  economic  resistance  could  not 
compensate  for  the  economic  damage.  The  case  of  the  Kanto  Earthquake  Is  clearly  one  such  example. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Mytgl^ken-okl  Eerthqueke,  e  sudden  Increase  In  demnd  was  seen  as  an 
aftermth,  and  tha  ty  up  tons  of  Inflation  rose.  If  ttia  earthquake  danigt  ovarwhelmd  the  econonlc 
resistance,  the  risk  of  Inflation  Mould  be  predicted. 


It  Is  found  fron  the  prevloos  section  that  econonlc  dsnago  of  an  earthquake  can  be  hardly 
estimated  fron  the  econonrtc  statistics.  One  of  the  k^s  to  jresp  the  total  econoaric  damge  Is  to 

appropriately  sum  up  economic  losses  of  all  companies  concerned.  An  economle  loss  can  be  grasped  by 
the  difference  between  a  hyopothetlcal  Income  estimated  by  Ignoring  the  outbreak  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  real  tncotne  reduced  by  the  earthquake. 

The  following  are  eiUMiples  of  calculation  of  ecoMmic  losses  In  VP^^al  lifeline  utilities  for 
the  case  of  the  N1yag1»ken<-ok1  Earthquake  of  1978. 

GAS  SUPPLV  UTILITIES 

The  loss  of  the  gas  utilities  estimated  by  Gas  Bureau  of  Sendal  City  Is  shown  In  table  4  [I]. 
From  the  table  It  is  found  that  the  loss  excluding  the  removal  expense  amounts  to  about  1,037 
million  yen. 

The  total  loss  of  the  gas  utilities  caused  by  the  earthquake  ts  estimated  by  the  authors  to  be 
1,092  million  yen,  as  shown  in  table  =).    Out  of  this  amount,  the  loss  due  to  the  indirect  damage  will 
be  the  decreased  in  gas  rate  and  profits  which  amount  to  131  million  yen.   The  Indirect  loss  is  about 
12  percent  of  the  total  loss.  The  decrease  in  gate  rate  Is  a  reduction  and  exemption  of  gas  rate  for 
dimeged  people  inaedlately  after  the  earthquake.  The  decrease  in  profit  was  calculated  by  summing 
up  the  decrease  In  the  gas  supply  for  present  customers  for  2  months  succeeding  the  earthquake  and 
the  decrese  In  supply  for  potential  new  customers  to  whom  the  Bureau  could  not  supply  gas  due  to  the 
delay  of  opening  services  until  December  1978. 


ESTimTION  OF  COST  OF  ECOHOHIC  OMME  TO  LIFELINE  FACILITIES 


Decrease  in  gas  supply  for  present 
customers  in  June  and  July  1978 


3,723,000m3 


Decrease  In  gas  supply  for  potential 

new  customers 


583,000m3 
54.15  yen/B^ 


Unit  price 


Profit  ratio 


Decrease  In  Profit  *  (3,723.000  *  SB3,Q00)  x  54.15  x  O.S  «  116,585  thousand  yen 
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ELECTRIC  POVfER  i;nLITIES 

The  loss  of  electric  poifer  utilities  estlmted  by  the  Tohoku  Electric  Power  Conpaqy  Is  given  In 
table  6  [21.  This  table  shows  that  the  total  loss  amounts  to  about  3,200  mill Ion  yen.  The  loss  of 
the  damage  to  facilities  Is  calculated  from  repairing  expenses.    This  excludes  the  decrease  in 
electric  rate  due  to  the  shutdown  of  electricity. 

The  total  loss  of  the  electric  power  utilities  caused  by  the  earthquake  Is  estimated  by  the 
authors  to  be  2,100  nllllon  yen,  as  shown  In  table  7.  Anong  this  the  decrease  In  electric  rate  Is 
regarded  as  the  loss  due  to  the  Indirect  effects.   It  anounts  to  547  nrilllon  yen  and  Is  26  percent  of 
the  total  loss.  In  this  table,  the  loss  of  the  facility  danage  Is  not  the  restoration  expense  but 
the  loss  of  residual  value. 

In  this  case,  the  decrease  in  generated  output  followed  by  the  power  plant  oamage  did  not  affect 
the  decrease  In  power  supply  because  another  power  conpaiiy  (ToKyo  Electric  Power  conpariy)  gave  stop* 
gap  aids.  The  technical  assistance  froii  other  coiNpanles  was  not  much,  thus  the  payment  to  the 
assistance  was  not  accounted. 

MATER  SUPPLY  UTIllTIES 

An  estimate  of  the  loss  of  water  supply  utilities  by  the  Hater  Supply  Bureau  of  Sendal  City 
amounts  to  about  255  mlUlon  yen  as  shown  In  table  8  [3].  The  total  loss  of  the  water  supply  ut111« 
ties  caused  by  the  earthquake  Is  estimated  by  the  authors  as  shown  In  table  9.   The  total  loss 

amounts  to  307  million  yen.    Among  this  the  expense  for  checking  water  leakage  and  the  expense  for 
temporary  water  supply  services  are  regarded  as  losses  due  to  the  indirect  effects.    The  sun  amounts 
to  58  million  yen,  and  Is  equal  to  19  percent  of  the  total  loss.    In  this  table,  the  decrease  In 
Income  Is  that  In  water  rate  from  the  damaged  customers. 

In  this  paper  the  total  loss  excludes  the  loss  of  leakage.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  loss  of  leakage  water  In  estimating  the  total  loss.  The  reason  why  this  Is  excluded  In  the  total 
loss  estimate  Is  that  the  volume  of  leakage  water  was  not  available. 

ECONOmC  DAMME  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
It  Is  also  difficult  to  grasp  the  economic  damage  to  the  local  public  bodies.  The  authors 
attempted  to  calculate  the  loss  due  to  the  Indirect  effects  of  the  earthquake  on  Sendal  City. 

According  to  the  Sendal  Municipal  Government,  the  total  loss  in  Sendia  City  amounts  to  193,964 
million  yen  as  of  March  1979.   This  Is  the  sum  of  the  direct  loss  due  to  the  pt\ys1cal  damage  to 
private  and  government  sectors,  as  shown  In  table  10. 
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Th«  authors  calculated  ttie  loss  due  to  the  fndlrect  effects  of  the  earthquake  on  the  cfty*  The 
loss  anounts  to  407  Million  yen,  as  shown  In  table  11.  This  Is  only  0.2  percent  of  the  direct  loss. 
Among  the  Indlract  loss,  the  reduction  and  exemption  of  taxes,  and  the  decrease  In  nunfc^pal  tax 

revenue  followed  by  the  decrease  in  the  Indfvidual  Income  are  primary  tdt.t.urs.    The  sum  of  these  two 
is  319  million  yen  and  Is  78  percent  of  the  total  indirect  loss.   On  the  other  hand,  the  settlement 
revenue  of  the  general  account  of  Sendal  City  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1978  is  312,765  million  yen. 
The  total  losses  of  the  direct  and  Indirect  effects  are  approxlantely  62  percent  and  0.13  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  settlement  revenue  of  1978, 

CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  studies  shown  In  this  paper  the  following  conclusions  can  be  made: 
(1)  The  economic  damage  caused  by  a  large  earthquake  Is  considered  mainly  . as  the  reduction  of 
value  added.  They  are  as  follows: 

a)  Reduction  of  value-added  followed  by  the  decrease  in  production  due  to  facility  damage. 

b)  Reduction  of  value-added  followed  by  the  decrease  in  production  due  to  the  lack  of  raw 
materials  and  energy  supply. 

c)  Extra  expenditure  and  revenue  decrease  In  government  sectors  related  to  earthquake 
disaster. 

2)  For  grasping  the  effects  of  the  economic  damage  It  seems  useful  to  make  use  of  national 

Income  statistics.  However,  the  increase  In  demand  followed  by  the  physical  danage  also 
arises.    This  phenonenon  can  be  defined  as  the  economic  resistance  against  the  damage,  and 
the  resistance  sometimes  overcomes  the  stagnation  of  economic  activities,  as  shown  In 
figure  4.  Because  of  this,  the  effects  of  the  economic  damage  might  not  be  seen  In  macro- 
scale,  when  tN  economic  resistance  Is  extensive. 

3)  The  time  when  the  Kanto  Earthquake  occurred  In  1923  was  a  transition  period  from  the 
prosperity  after  Norld  War  I  to  the  great  depression.  The  decrease  In  the  real  national 
expenditure  was  clearly  seen,  as  shown  in  figure  2.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Miyagi-lcenr 
okl  Earthquake  the  net  prefectural  product  was  independent  of  the  earthquake  disaster.  , 
The  economic  resistance  depends  on  the  year,  earthquake  scale,  regional  characteristics, 
and  the  socio-economic  background.  More  Investigations  should  be  done  in  the  future. 

4)  Judging  from  observations  of  the  relation  between  the  physical  damage  and  the  economic 

» 

damage  caused  by  earthquakes,  only  qualitative  relation  rather  than  quantitative  one  can  be 
found  between  them.  Therefore,  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  make  mathematical  expressions 

between  then. 
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5)    When  estlntliig  the  «c<moirfe  ilaiiige  precisely.  It  will  be  necessary  to  Intcgrite  the  loss 
due  to  the  Indirect  effects  on  each  body  In  both  private  and  goverrment  sectors.  In  this 

paper,  the  loss  of  gas,  electric  povrer  and  water  supply  utilities,  and  Sendal  municipal 
office  In  the  Miyagi-kerv-ok1  Earthquake  were  calculated.    Although  It  is  considered 
difficult  to  thoroughly  grasp  amounts  of  losses  due  to  indirect  damage  of  private  and 
government  sectors.  It  became  rather  clear  that  tlie  losses  due  to  Indirect  effects  can  be 
approximately  estimated. 

(6)  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  grasp  and  estimate  the  effects  of  the  eeonomie  damage  on  the 
long-term  economic  fluctuations  precisely,  especially  It  Is  hard  to  estimate  how  long  and 
how  far  the  effects  extend.    Seeing  from  the  cases  of  the  Kanto  Earthquake  of  1923,  the 
Izu-0hsh1ma-K1nka1  Earthquake  of  1978  and  N1yag1<ken-ok1  Earthquake  of  1978,  the  indirect 
effects  remain  for  4  months  to  2  years  after  the  outbreaks  of  earthquakes.  Therefore,  It 
is  necessa«y  to  further  advance  the  studies  on  the  structure  of  the  economic  damage  from 
the  viewpoint  of  both  macro-economics  and  micro-eeonemlcs. 

(7)  It  will  be  very  Important  to  analyze  the  following  points  In  the  future,  through  studies  on 
the  structure  of  the  economic  damage: 

Effects  of  the  countemeasure 

Economic  role  of  public  works  after  earthquakes 

Efficiency  of  stimulating  the  private  demand  after  earthquakes 

Finance  and  the  monetary  policy  after  earthquakes 
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T«b1e  1.   Economic  Fluctuation  In  the  Kanto  Earthquake  of  Septenber  1,  1923 
 Cnwusand  Yen) 


■ 

F.Y. 

Item 

19?0 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Income 

Japan 

3,830,110 

4,269,871 

4,604,706 

4,512,262 

4,677,116 

4,884,517 

Toltyo 

1.040.227 

1,027.665 

*1 .027 ,665 

965,697 

1,127,957 

1 ,241 ,291 

Osaka 

553,862 

492,452 

519,279 

545,367 

580.760 

572.148 

Tax 

Revenue 

1 

696,25/  1  785,852 
1 

896,404 

787,203 

887,238 

894,809 

After  Year  Book  of  Japanese  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Statistics 


*  Note  -  Since  the  data  of  Tokyo  In  1922  Is  lacking,  the  figure  of  1921  is  taken  as  an 
approximate. 

Table  2.  Transftton  of  the  Nuiiber  of  Guests  fn  Shimoda.  Shizuoka  Prefecture 


Persons 


1  

Jan 

Feb 

1  1 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

1 

Jun  1  July 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

1 

Dec    1  Total 

Amended  Average 
(1)  1973-1977 

64.883 

72,853 

96,060 

73,335 

81,787 

1 
1 

60,260174,346 

143,885 

64,501 

86.642 

81.225 

1  1 
1 

41.1281940,905 

(2)  1978 

37.759 

14,689 

48,161 

46,648 

51 ,030 

1 

43,846177,602 

132,863 

52,220 

67.056 

70.409 

1 

42.6931684,975 

(3)  -  C2)/(l) 

0,S82 

1 

0.202 

0.501 

0.636 

0.624 

0.7271  1.044 
1 

0.923 

0.810 

0.774 

0.867 

1 

1.0381  0.728 
1 

Table  3.    The  Losses  Due  to  the  Physical  Damage  Caused  by  the  M1yag1-ken-ok1  Earthquake  of  1978 


Field 

Nllllon  Yen 

Percent 

I.  Dwellings 

78,890 

29.35 

II.    Medical  and  Sanitary  Facilities 

5,260 

1.96 

in.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Facilities 

95.750 

35.63 

IV.    Agricultural,  Forestry,  and  Fishery 

Facilities 

17,??0 

6.41 

V.     Educational  Facilities 

7,590 

2.82 

VI.    Roads,  Bridges,  and  River  Conservation 

29,160 

10.48 

VII.  Others 

(Public  utilities  among  others) 

35,880 

(12,740) 

13.35 
(4.47) 

Total 

268.760 

100.00 

After  Miyagi  Prefectural  Government 
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Table  4.  Rough  Estimates  of  Losses  of  Gas  Utilfttes  Caused  tiy  the  Wyagl^ken-okl 

Earthquake  of  1978 

After  Miyagl-ken-okl  Earthquake  and  the  restoration  of  gas  utilities.  Gas 
Bureau,  Sendal  Mmlclpal  Offfce,  Deceeber  1978 


(Thousand  Yen) 

(1) 

Restoration  expenses 

819,933 

(1)  Factories 

72,348 

(11)  Burled  pipes 

633,425 

(111)   Mscellaneous  expenses 

(for  noblHzatlon  and  public  relation) 

91.180 

(1v)  Other 

23,000 

(2) 

Facilities  remval 

770,880 

(3) 

Decrease  In  profit 

216,783 

Total 

1.807,596 
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Table  5«  Losses  of  Gas  Utilities  Caused  bar  ttie  Hfyagl-ken-ckt  Earthquake 

of  1978 


{Thousand  Yen) 


tl)  Restoration  expenses  743,657 

(1)  FactoHes  71,796 

Mnato  factory  17,954 

Haranorachi  factory  53,942 

(11)    Burled  Pipes  629»671 

Aids  from  other  companies  420»312 
(excluding  personnel  payiaent) 

Materials  56,068 

Restoration  of  roads  69,698 

i                   Inspection  and  repair  56,586 

Tools  27,007 

(111)   Miscellaneous  Expenses  42,190 

Traffic  expenses  7,224 

Puhic  relations  7.402 

Expendables  12,513 

Communication  2,424 

Fuel  2,655 

Other  9,972 

(2)  Repair  of  Supply  Facilities  to  Costoaers  12,440 

2,488  cases  x  95,000  yen 

(3)  Personnel  Expenses  for  Aids  49,638 

Staff  members  3,524  rnan-dayxi?12 ,000  yen  42,288 

Contractors  490  man-dayxSXS.OOO  yen  7,350 

(4)  Demolishing  of  6as  Holder  67.000 

(5)  Drainage  of  Gas  Pipes  23.000 

(6)  Oveniork  Payinent  In  June  and  July  65,000 

Losses  due  to  pl^slcal  danage  (sun  of  <l}  to  <6})  960,735 

(7)  Gas  rate  Reduction  (for  Supplied  Gas)  14,800 

(8)  Decrease  in  Profit  (for  Unsupplied  Gas)  116,585 

Losses  due  to  Indirect  effects  (sura  of  (7)  and  (8))  131,385 

Total  1,093,120 
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T«b1e  6.   Rough  Estimates  of  Losses  of  Electric  Power 
Utilities  Caused  by  the  Hiyagi-ken-okl 
Earthquake  of  1978 

(After  report  of  damage  due  to  the  Mlyagl-ken-oki 
Earthquake  of  1978,  Tohoku  Electric  Power  Co.) 


1 

(Million  Yen)  I 

Hydrogeneratl ng  station 

1  1 

Thermal  a^n&rat.ifKi  st:at1on 

770  1 

Transmission  line 

220  1 

Substation 

1030  1 

Service  wire 

130 

ComunlcatlON 

40 

Other 

1000 

Total 

3200 

Table  7.   Losses  of  Electric  Power  Utilities  Caused  by  the 
Miyagl-ken-okl  Earthquake  of  1978 


 (Thousand  Ten) 

(1)    Losses  of  the  Facility  damage  1,552,892 

Repair  of  buildings  264,356 

Repair  of  nachlnery  789,583 

Repair  of  others  245,356 

Miscellaneous  expenses  4&,314 

RcNOval  of  fixed  assets  41,133 

Loss  of  dIsposaT  of  fixed  assets  167, ISO 

{2)    Power  Rate  Reduction  547.000 

Decrease  in  supply  367,000 

Loss  due  to  power  stoppage  180,000 

(3)  Total  (sun  of  (1)  and  (2))  2,099,892 
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T«b1e  8.  Rough  Estlwte  of  Losses  of  Hater  Supply  utilttfes  Caused  l»y 
the  Mfyanl-ken-okl  Earthquake  of  1976 

(After  report  on  damages  caused  by  the  Miyagi-ken- 
oki  Earthquake  of  1978  and  countermeausres, 
Mater  Works  Bureau,  Sendal  Minlcfpal  Off foe) 


(Thousand  Yen} 

Intake  and  reservoir  facilities 

1,800 

Clear  water  facilities 

yater  distribution  facilities 

33»400 

Distributing  pipes 

111,400 

Service  pipes 

13,600 

Buildings 

5,300 

Other 

77.100 

Total 

255,000 

Table  9.   Losses  of  Water  Supply  Utilities  Caused  by 
the  myag1-ken-ok1  Earthquake  of  1978 


(Thousand  Yen) 

(1) 

Restoration  expenses 

Reservoir  and  conduit  facilities 

510 

Clean  water  faciT-ftfes 

25,846 

Distribution  and  service 

203,420 

faci 1 ities 

Buildings 

7  ,945 

Restoration  of  roads 

''.,099 

Other 

6.796 

(2) 

Leakage  checking 

56,000 

(3) 

Extraordinary  water  supply 

service 

2,104 

(♦) 

Water  rate  reduction 

716 

Sum  of  losses  due  to  indirect 

effects  (2)  to  (4) 

58,820 

Total 

307,436 
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Table  10.   Damages  Statistics  in  Sendaf  City  Caused  by  the  MIyagl-lceiiHtkl  Earthquake  of  1978 

(After  Sendai  City) 


(As  of  March  31,  1979) 


Item 

Quantity 

Loss 
(Thousand  Yen) 

Item 

Quantity 

Loss 

(Thousand  of  Yen) 

Casualties 
Fatalities 
Severely  Injured 
Slightly  Injured 

Subtotal 

13 
170 
9.130 

9.313 

Educational  Facilities 
Elementary  schools 
Junior  high  schools 
Senior  high  schools 
Nonregular  schools 
Cultural  assets 

Subtotal 

64 
28 
26 

101 
2 

202,517 
128.480 
1,003,785 

265,534 
6,440 

1.611.756 

Dwelling 
Rutned 

Half  ruined 
Partly  damaged 
Furni  ture 
Gates,  fences 
Public  rented  houses 

Subtotal 

769 

3.481 
74.487 
112,874 
42.631 
2,046 

8.181.160 

1,972,080 
47,816,030 
33.688,260 
17,395,510 
206,206 

126.960.248 

Wei  fare 
Nurseries 

Social  welfare 
insti  tuti  ons 

Subtotal 

30 
30 

60 

12.000 
202.234 

214,234 

Medical  Facilities 
Hospitals 

Sanitary  facilities 
Refuse  disposal  facilities 

Subtotal 

418 
13 
16 

447 

ss^j.aoo 

116,206 
200,572 

675,976 

Public  Assets 
Roads 
Bri  dges 

River  conservation 
Parks 

Erosion  control 

Subtotal 

165 

20 
84 
19 
1 

290 

402,627 
92,817 
1,001,322 
70,744 
97.993 

1.665.503 

Commercial  and  Industry 
Large  business 
Snail  business 

Subtotal 

272 
21.934 

22.206 

19.578,670 
37.19S.S10 

56.774.180 

Urban  facilities 
Transportation 

Water  supply 

Sewage 

Gas 

Electric  power 
Communication 
Public  buildings 

Subtotal 

23 
23 
41 
370 

2,660 
89 

3.206 

52.000 

265.000 
37,000 

728,773 
2,033,000 

850,000 
1,110,759 

5.066. S32 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  production 

(ha) 

Agriculture  facilities 
Livestock  facilities 
Forestiy  facilities 

100 

20.000 

3,935 
1 
7 

745,804 
30.454 
6S 

TOTAL 

193.964,754 

Subtotal 

796,323 
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Table  U.  Losses  Due  to  Indirect  Effects  In  Sendal  Cllaf 
Caused  bjf  tlie  Htyagl-ken-okl  Earth«iuake  of  197S 


(Thousand  Yen) 

Condolence  money 

lax  rpdurtifth 

153  525 

Reduction  of  taxation  charoos 

416 

Reduction  of  nursery  fees 

213 

Exenptlon  of  national  healtti 

Insurance  dues 

73,584 

Refuse  disposal  expenses 

8.965 

Decrease  In  tax  revenue 

166.100 

Total 

407.181 

1 
1 
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Fig.  1    Economic  fliicmation  in  the  Kanto  EarthqualM  of  1B23 

The  iliBwiw  of  inconw  in  J^mii  md  Tskyo  and  thM  of 
taxrmNMwvMtn  (n  1R83.  butinoomt  in  Oiaka  i 
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Fig.  2    Fluctuation  of  real  national  expenditure  in  Japan 
Source:  National  Income  handbook.  Economic  Planning  agency 
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Fig.  4   EcofienHC  R«*HtanM  in  Economic  Lom  due  to  Earthquake 
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DYNAMIC  TESTS  OF  RQCKFILL  DAM  MODELS 

KOTlhlsa  Matsunoto,  Nftsuo  Toteda  and  Wimrl  Shiga 

Public  Works  Research  Institute 
Ministry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

Dynanlc  tests  of  ttn-dlmenstonal  rockflll  dan  nodels  with  a  central  Impervloos  core  Mere 

conducted  using  a  shaking  table.    Heights  of  the  models  were  74  cm  and  84  cm  respectively.  Models 
were  excited  with  horizontal  sinusoidal  motion  and  the  frequency  response  functions  of  the  models 
were  obtained. 

Tho  rasponse  characteristics  of  the  nodels  were  conpared  betMeen  full  and  eapty  reservoir 
conditions*  The  mdels  were  also  subjected  to  scaled  earthquake  notions  and  the  nature  of  the 
failure  during  earthquake  laotlons  were  conpared  with  the  case  of  the  sinusoidal  notion  Input. 

INTRODUCTION 

Behavior  of  rockflll  dam  during  earthquake  Is  usually  Investigated  by  neans  of,  firstly, 
nunerlcal  computation  using  material  properties  obtained  from  laboratory  testing;  secondly,  analyses 

of  earthquake  records  observed  at  prototype  dams;  and  thi'-dly,  dynamic  model  tests.    To  design  dams 
to  resist  earthquakes,  the  general  computational  method  of  analysis  is  considered  to  be  most  effec- 
tive. However,  It  Is  preferable  that  validity  of  the  computational  procedures  can  be  confirmed  by 
comparing  with  the  earthquake  records  In  prototype  dans.  One  of  the  authors  presented  the  comparison 
between  conputatlonal  results  and  observed  behavior  at  the  13th  Oolnt  Meeting  of  the  UJNft  In  Tsukuba. 
Although  the  efforts  to  Install  strong  notion  seismographs  at  prototype  dans  Is  continuing.  It  Is 
stm  not  easy  to  obtain  earthquake  records  in  a  short  period  which  can  be  useful  to  verify  the 
computational  tnethods.    Therefore,  nodel  dynamic  tests  were  carried  out  to  verify  the  coioputational 
methods  by  confirming  that  the  nodels  did  reproduce  the  dynamic  response  characteristics  predicted 
hy  the  analytical  procedure  and  results  of  these  tests  are  presented  In  this  paper. 

Rockflll  dam  models  made  of  prototype  materials  were  constructed  on  a  shaking  table  and  thor 
were  subjected  to  both  sinusoidal  notions  and  scaled  earthquake  motions.  The  frequenqr  response 
functions  of  the  models  were  obtained  from  the  accelerations  at  the  dam  and  the  base.   The  frequency 
response  functions  showed  nonlinear  characteristics,  I.e.,  the  natural  frequency  of  the  model  and  the 
amplification  ratio  decreases  with  the  increase  in  input  motion  of  the  shaking  table,  which  Is 
consistent  with  the  analytical  results.  The  effects  of  reservoir  and  slope  of  the  upstream  surface 
were  discussed. 
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ROCKFILL  DAH  MODELS 

TM^dfiwnsloiiil  modcU  were  Mde  fn  the  steel  rectangular  box  with  the  height  of  1.5  n,  the 
length  of  8.0  n  end  the  width  of  2.8  m.  Cross  sections  of  the  Models  are  shoum  In  figure  1. 
HateriaU  for  isodels  were  crushed  rock  and  soils.  Of  the  6  models  tested*  2  Mre  74  cm  high  end  4 
were  84  cm  high,  as  given  in  table  1. 

Model  materials  were  compacted  with  hand-vibrator  In  four  liters.  Materals  for  filter  and  rock 
zones  were  placed  at  their  dry  conditions  and  the  core  was  constructed  with  soils  at  their  optlmim 
water  content.  Density  end  water  content  of  the  models  are  simnrlzed  In  table  2.  29  aecelerogrephs 
were  Installed  fn  models  No.  I  and  2  end  17  In  models  No.  3  through  6. 

EARTHQUAKE  SINILATOR  FACILITY 
Dynamic  tests  were  performed  vslng  the  earthquake  slmlator  facility  for  dams  at  the  Public 
Horks  Research  Institute,  Minister  of  Construction.  This  facility  Includes  a  4  m  by  4  m  "shaking 
table"  or  earthquake  simulator,  the  dynamic  triaxlal  compression  testing  equipment  for  embankment  dam 

materials  and  the  dynamic  uniaxial  testing  equipment  for  concrete.    Main  features  of  the  shaking 
table  are  shown  in  table  3.   The  12.0  m  high,  16.5  wide  and  34.6  a  long  building  which  houses  this 
equipment  Is  serviced  by  two  20  and  5  ton  bridge  cranes. 

NONLINEAR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MODELS 

Model  No.  1  was  subjected  to  sinusoidal  notion  with  the  frequency  ranging  from  5  Hz  to  70  Hz 

while  the  acceleration  aiplltude  was  maintained  constant.  Figure  3  shows  the  frequency  response 

function  of  the  crest  of  the  model  to  the  base  1*e.»  the  ratio  of  the  peak  acceleration  between  the 

dam  crest  and  the  base  as  a  function  of  the  frequency  of  the  Input  motion.  Figure  3  Indicates  that 

the  first  natural  frequency,  which  was  31  Hz  for  the  Input  excitation  of  10  gal,  decreased  with  the 

increase  of  Input  motion,  and  it  reduced  12  Hz  for  the  input  excitation  of  200  qal .    Assuming  that 

the  first  natural  frequency  of  the  model  is  proportional  to         where  G  is  the  shear  modulus  of 

p 

elasticity  and  p  Is  the  density,  G  for  200  gal  Input  motion  Is  15  percent  of  G  for  10  gal  Input 
motion.  The  amplification  ratio  also  decreased  from  is  to  6,  thus  Indicating  that  the  damping 
Increases  with  the  Increase  of  Input  acceleration. 

Figure  4  shows  the  distribution  of  maximum  response  acceleration  In  the  model  at  the  resonant 
frequency.   It  Is  known  that  vibration  of  the  model  was  In  shear  motion  and  the  amplification  ratio 
of  the  dam  decreased  with  the  Increase  of  Input  motion. 
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RESERVOIR  EFFECTS 

Hodel  No.  2  tMs  constructed  with  the  sane  laaterlal  and  the  sane  dinensf on  as  nodel  No.  1 . 
HoMever,  water  was  stored  on  the  upstream  side  of  this  model.   The  frequency  response  function  of 
model  No.  2  Is  shown  1n  figure  5  in  comparison  with  that  of  model  No.  1.    In  figure  5,  it  is  shown 
that  the  natural  frequency  and  the  «iip1if1cat1on  ratio  of  the  model  decreased  when  the  reservoir  was 
filled  with  water.  This  Indicates  that  the  shear  nodulus  of  the  nodel  naterlals  becane  snaller  and 
the  darling  becane  larger  by  saturation. 

Denoting  the  average  danping  ratio  of  the  rockflll  dan  to  be  h,  the  amplification  ratio  of  the 
crest  to  the  base  Is  approximately  1/h  according  to  the  results  of  several  examples  of  dynamic 

analyses  of  rockfill  dans.    The  damping  ratios  shown  in  figure  6  are  estimated  using  this  relation- 
ship.  Figure  6  indicates  that  the  danping  ratio  ranges  from  5  to  12  percent  when  the  reservoir  is 
enpty  and  10  to  2$  percent  when  the  reservoir  Is  filled. 

EFFECTS  OF  UPSTREAM  SLOPING 
Models  Ho.  3  through  6  were  constructed  using  the  same  material.   These  models  also  had  the 
sane  cross-section  except  that  models  No.  3  and  4  had  an  upstream  slope  of  2.SH:  IV  and  models  No.  5 
and  6  had  a  slope  of  3.0H:  IV.  The  effect  of  upstream  sloping  is  shown  In  figure  7  which  suggests 
that  flattening  the  upstream  slope  from  2.5H  to  3.0H  to  IV  results  In  a  slight  decrease  in  first 
natural  frequency  of  the  model  and  the  ampt If 1 cation  ratio.  At  the  second  natural  frequency,  the 
amplification  ratio  decreases  considerably. 

EXCITATION  BY  EARTHQUAKE  MOTION 

The  earthquake  simulator  facility  is  capable  of  excitating  the  shaking  table  by  a  prescribed 
earthquake  motion.    Models  No.  3  through  fa  were  subjected  to  two  kinds  of  earthquake  motion  recorded 
at  two  demsltes.  I.e.,  Tarumlxu  Dam  and  Naruko  0am.   Since  natural  frequency  of  the  model  is  about  20 
Hz,  the  recorded  accelerograms  were  scaled  to  cover  the  frequency  range  of  the  significant  modes  of 
the  model.  Tine  history  of  the  acceleration  at  the  base  and  crest,  are  shown  In  figures  8  through  11. 

COLLAPSE  OF  MODELS 

Tests  presented  above  were  under  relatively  snail  amplitude  excitation.  Each  model  was  subjected 
to  an  excitation  up  to  400  gal  at  the  shaking  table.  During  sinusoidal  excitation,  with  the  Increase 
of  Input  motion  unstable  cobbles  on  the  slope  surface  fell  at  the  natural  frequency  excitation.  With 
further  increase  of  the  Input  motion,  the  shallow  surface  at  the  downstream  slope  slipped  and  the 

core  and  shell  zones  were  separated  at  the  crest.    If  the  collapse  of  the  model  is  defined  as  the 
separation  of  the  core  and  shell  zones,  both  models  No.  1  and  2  collapsed  when  the  acceleration  of 
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ttparatlon  of  th«  cort  and  sh«11  zones,  both  mdols  No.  1  and  2  collapsed  whan  tht  accaloratlon  of 
the  shaking  table  was  about  125  gal  r  -  irdless  of  the  reservoir  condition.  In  this  case,  the  peak 
acceleration  at  the  top  of  the  dam  wa«  600  ga1  for  the  eaipty  reservoir  and  400  gal  for  the  full 

reservoir.    Models  No.  3  through  6  which  were  excited  by  earthquake  motion  did  not  collapse  up  to  a 
peak  acceleration  of  400  gal.   Duration  of  the  shaking  at  the  resonant  frequency  was  necessary  to 
danage  the  rockflll  dan  mdel. 

COMCLUSIOMS 

Conclusions  obtained  from  the  tests  presented  herein  are  given  below: 

1,  Nonlinear  response  characteristics  of  the  model  were  obtained  from  the  sinusoidal  excitation 
tests.  With  the  Increase  of  the  Inpyt  notion  fron  10  gal  to  200  gal.  the  natural  frequenQr 
of  the  nodel  decreased  to  40  percent  of  the  Initial  value,  and  the  shear  nodulus  of  the 
nodel  materials  was  estimated  to  decrease  to  15  percent  of  the  Initial  value.  Average 

damping  ratio  of  the  model  increased  from  5  percent  to  12  percent  when  the  reservoir  was 
empty,  to  10  percent  to  25  percent  where  the  reservoir  is  filled. 

2.  Models  No.  1  and  2  subjected  to  sinusoidal  notion  collapsed  at  the  level  of  base  motion 
of  12S  gal.  Models  No.  3  through  6  subjected  to  scaled  earthquake  motions  did  not 
collapse  up  to  a  peak  acceleration  of  400  gal.  It  Is  thus  concluded  that  duration  and 
frequent  of  the  base  notion  are  Influential  to  the  collapse  of  the  nodel. 
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Table  1.  Dinenslons  of  Rockffll  Dan  Itodels 


I  

I 

I  Model  No. 


Height 
{c«T 


Slope 
n  I  DO 


ppstrtem  i  PownstreanT 


Reservoir 


Excitation 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 


74 
74 
84 
04 
84 
84 


2.8  : 

2.8  : 

2.5  : 

2.S  : 

3.0  : 

3.0  : 


I 


2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 


t  2.1  :  1 
\ 


Empty 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Fell 

Full 


Sinusoidal  motion 
Sinusoidal  motion 
Tarunlsu  record* 
Naniko  record** 
Tarumfzu  record 
Naruko  record 


*  Earthquake  motion  recorded  at  Tarumizu  Dan  in  1978. 
Earthquake  motion  recorded  at  Naruko  Dam  in  1978. 

Table  2.  Density  and  Water  Content  of  Materials 


1 

Met  Density     1    Dry  Density 

(g/cn)          !  (g/cm) 

Water  Content 

Model  No. 

Core 

Rock     1  Core    1  Rock 

Core 

Rock 

1 

1.593 

1  1 
1.710  1  1.262  1  1.675 

26.2 

2.1 

2 

1.607 

1  1 

1.710  1  1.305  !  1.675 

23.1 

2.1 

3 
4 

1.188 
1.193 

1  1 
1.999  I  0.961  1  1.987 

1  1 
1.9S9  1  0.989  1  1.947 

1  1 
1.921  1  0.979  1  1.910 

1  1 
1.9B4  1  0.978  1  1.970 

1  1 

23.6 

20.6 

0.6 

0.6 

S 

1.200 

22.6 

0.6 

6 

1.193 

22.0 

0.7 

Table  3.   Main  Features  of  Performances 


1  Table 

Steel  deck  structure 

Size          4.0  m  X  4.0  m 
Weight    :    13.5  ton 

1  Maximum  loading  capacity 

40  ton 

1  Maxlmm  stroke 

*  100  nm  In  the  horizontal  direction 
T  SO  mn  In  the  vertical  direction 

1  Maxlfiun  acceleration 

+  1.0  9  In  the  horizontal  direction 
T  1.0  g  fn  the  vertical  direction 

1  Exciter 

Horizontal    ;    tMO  29.5  ton  actuators 
Vertical      :   four  27.3  ton  actuators 

1  Direction  of  excitation 

Biaxial  of  one  horizontal  and  vertical 

1  Input  motions 

Sinusoidal  and  arbitrary  motions 
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FREQUENCY 


Figure  3.  Frequency  response  function  of  model  no.  1 
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Figure  4.  Distribution  of  maximum  response  acceleration  ratio 
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Figure  5.   Frequency  response  function  of  nodel  nos.  1  and  Z 
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Figure  6.  Average  damping  ratio 
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m.  CONNECTING  ICTHOD  FOR  PILE  HEM)  AMI  FOOTING  OF  PILE  FOUNDATIONS  SUBJECTED  TO  A  HORIZONTAL  LOAD 

Nobuyukl  Nartta 

H'fdeya  Asanuma 

Jiro  Fukui 
Yojl  Yaaanoto 

Public  Works  Research  Institute 
Hlnlstry  of  Construction 

ABSTRACT 

It  is  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  structure  to  efficiently  transmit  the  load  from 
the  superstructure  to  the  ground.   In  the  case  of  a  pile  foundation.  In  particular.  It  Is  necessary 
to  give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  safety  of  the  connection  of  pile  head  and  footing  because  of 
sudden  changes  In  cross  section  and  rigidity.  Various  connecting  methods  have  been  developed.  How- 
ever, there  remain  mnf  points  which  need  to  be  clarified  with  regard  to  the  uHlmate  strength,  load- 
deformation  characteristics,  etc.  of  the  connection. 

I1ITRODUCTI0N 

In  the  case  of  a  pile  foundation,  the  connection  of  the  pile  head  and  footing  tends  to  fom  a 
weak  point  in  the  scructure  because  of  the  surtdon  change  in  cross  sectional  area  and  resulting  stress 
concentration.   Various  connecting  methods  have  therefore  been  devised.   The  current  Specifications 
for  Highway  Bridge  Part  IV:   Substructure,  provides  that  the  connection  be  based  on  a  rigid  connection 
as  a  rule,  and  prescribes  two  types  of  connecting  methods. 

In  Hethgd  A.  the  piles  ai^  ewbedded  Into  the  footing  to  the  depth  of  their  diameter.   In  Method 
B,  the  piles  are  embedded  10  cm  Into  the  footing  and  reinforced  by  steel  bars.  Though  these  methods 
have  proved  to  be  safe,  the  ultimate  strength  or  the  dominant  parameter  which  determines  it,  are  not 
fully  understood.    Moreover,  the  development  of  a  simpler  connecting  method  from  the  viewpoint  of 
construction  Is  needed. 

The  tests  described  herein  are  Intended  to  obtain  basic  data  for  simpllfing  the  connecting 
method  of  a  steel  pipe  pile  and  a  footing.  This  will  be  accomplished     ascertaining  the  ultimate 
strength  and  the  stress  transfer  mechanism  of  the  connection  subjected  to  a  horizontal  and  bending 
load  for  different  connecting  methods  and  fey  comparing  the  results. 

CONNECTING  METHODS  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  HIGHWAY  BRIDGES 
The  connecting  and  design  method  prescribed  by  the  current  Specifications  for  Highway  Bridges 
are  outlined  below. 
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(1)  Connecting  Method 

The  piles  and  footing  shall  he  connected  by  either  of  the  following  two  iwthods. 

Method  A:    The  piles  are  emaedded  to  a  definite  lenyth  into  the  footing  so  as  to  resist  the  p11e 

head  restraining  noment  by  the  enbedded  parts  of  the  piles. 
Netliod  B:  The  piles  «re  not  so  deeply  enbedded  In  the  footfng  and  reinforced  Minly  by  steel  bars, 

thereby  resisting  the  pile  head  restraining  Hgaent. 

(2)  Peslim  Method 

Designing  by  Method  A 

a)  Tho  piles  .ind  footing  are  ricjidly  cnnnecti*fl  togothcr  and  50  designed  to  bo  able  to  resist 
all  forces  acting  on  the  pile  head  such  as  driving  and  pull-out  forces,  horizontal  force  and  noiaent. 

b)  The  pile  heads  are  embedded  at  least  as  much  as  the  pile  diameter  into  the  footing. 

c)  Vertical  bearing  stress  of  footing  concrete 

'cv  --TT  <  «ca 

d)  Horizontal  bearing  stress  of  footing  concrete 
<»chl  ♦  «ch2  <  «ca 

H 

Di 


"chl 


0^2 


"chZ 

e)   Punching  shear  stress  of  footing  concrete 


rf{D+hi)hT  *  * 

f)  Cover  plate  and  cross  reinforcing  plate 
Ti  »  T2  '  2  m,  h2  "  30  cm 

g)  Hith  regard  to  the  piles  at  the  edge  of  the  footing,  the  horizontal  punclilfig  shear  stress  Is 
considered  to  be  In  conpl lance  with  Article  L20  of  the  Specifications  for  Reinforced  Concrete, 
where, 

a^^:    vertical  bearing  stress  (kg/cm^) 
"chl ■    horizotitdi  bearing  stress  caused  by  horizontal  force  (kg/cn^) 
"ctiZ*   horizontal  bearing  stress  caused  by  moment  (kg/cn^) 

t:   punching  shear  stress  (kg/cn^} 
o^:   allowable  bearing  stress  of  concrete  (kg/cm^) 
T^:  allowable  shear  stress  of  concrete  (kg/cm?) 
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P:  driving  force  (kg) 
H:   horizontal  force  (kg) 

M:    monent  (kg-cn) 
D:    pile  diameter  (cm) 
I:  Mbedded  length  of  pile  (ca) 
ti:   thickness  of  cover  pUte  (m) 

hi:   distance  fro*  pile  heed  to  the  top  surface  of  footing  (en) 
thickness  of  cross  reinforcing  plate  (nn) 

height  of  cross  reinforcing  plate  (cm) 

2)  Peelgwliii  by  Method  B 

a)  The  piles  and  footing  are  rigidly  connected  together  and  designed  to  resist  all  forces 

acting  on  the  pile  heads,  such  as  the  driving  and  pull-out  forces,  horizontal  force,  and  moment. 

b)  The  pile  heads  are  embedded  10  cm  into  the  footing. 

c)  A  stud^y  shall  be  nade  In  accordance  with  the  design  of  steel  pipe  piles  by  methods  A;  c), 
e).  f).  and  g). 

d)  Horizontal  bearing  stress  of  footing  concrete. 

"ch  " -fli  *  "ca  . 

e)  Stress  of  virtual  reinforced  concrete  section. 

Uhen  driving  force  P  and  monent  N  or  pull-out  force  Pt  and  nnent  N  act.  the  reinforced  concrete 
section  Is  assuned  to  consider  the  stresses  of  concrete  and  reinforcing  bars. 

f)  Anchorage  of  reinforcing  bars 
1)   Shear  stress  of  weldments 

<^sa^st 

"  TJ^' 

Z)  Anchorage  length  of  reinforcing  bar 

»s«*$t 

Lq  ■  

»0a*" 

In  general ,  Lq  =  35  d 

QUTLIKE  OF  THE  TEST 

Testing  t#as  conducted  In  14  cases  shown  In  table  1  by  neans  of  changing  the  parameter  which 

seemed  to  exercise  influence  on  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  connection  subjected  to  horizontal  and 
bending  load.   In  series  A,  specimens  were  constructed  according  to  method  A,  and  series  B  to 
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Method  6.  Figure  4  shONs  a  general  plan  of  the  stcndani  specimen  and  figure  S  shows  the  details  of 

the  connection  of  each  specimen. 

Figure  6  shows  fie  loading  method  whereby  the  specitnen  was  turned  over  with  line  bearing  support 
at  four  points  of  the  footing  and  static  horizontal  load  was  applied  to  the  pile  section  60  cm  from 
the  footing  face.  Displacement  and  strain  were  measured  for  each  loading  stage  and  the  distribution 
of  cracks  In  footing  was  observed.  Details  of  tbe  positions  of  the  displacement  gauge  and  of  the 
strain  gauge  will  be  omitted. 

TEST  RESULTS 

Figures  7,  8,  and  9  show  the  relationship  between  the  load  and  horizontal  displacement  at  the 
loading  point.  Figure  7  Is  based  on  the  specimens  In  series  A»  figure  8  on  the  specimens  In  series  B 
with  a  different  number,  angle,  and  Installation  of  steel  bars,  and  figure  9  on  the  specimens  In  series 
B  with  a  different  composition  of  pile  heads.    The  following  points  merge  from  the  above  figures. 

1)  In  both  series*  all  specimens  showed  roughly  the  same  initial  slope,  showing  no  effect  on 
the  parameter. 

2)  In  series  A,  the  curve  began  to  bend  around  the  crushing  point  of  the  footing  concrete  on 
the  backside  of  the  loading  point  with  both  specimens*  showing  that  the  strength  of  the  footing 
concrete  Is  closely  related  to  the  ultimate  strength. 

3)  There  was  sone  difference  in  the  behavior  after  yielding  and  the  ultimate  strength  between 
tests  A-l  and  A-2.   However,  the  difference  was  small.   It  nay  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  cover 
plate  has  little  effect  on  the  ultimate  strength. 

4)  Nith  all  specimens  In  series  8,  the  curve  began  to  bend  around  the  yielding  point  of  the 
steel  bars  on  the  tension  side,  showing  a  close  relationship  between  the  strength  of  steel  bars  and 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  connection. 

5)  The  ultimate  strength  of  test  specimens  for  which  the  number  of  steel  bars  was  the  only 
variable  changed  (when  B-2  was  1,  B-3  was  0.39  and  6-4  0.69),  shows  that  the  number  of  steel  bars 
greatly  affected  the  ultimate  strength. 

6)  Since  the  ultimate  strength  of  test  specimen  B-S  with  steel  bars  extended  outward  at  4S*  Is 
smaller  than  that  of  8-2  ty  ebout  20  percent,  ft  Is  reconnended  that  steel  bars  be  embedded  straight 
Into  the  footing. 

71  B-10  with  steel  bar  baskets  enbedded  In  the  steel  pipe  showed  a  similar  behavior  to  that  of 

B-A  with  the  same  number  of  steel  bars  welded  onto  the  steel  pipe,  also  showing  roughly  the  same 
ultimate  strength. 
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8)  6-11  Mitti  Steel  bars  put  Into  holes  In  the  steel  pipe  has  about  IS  percent  less  ultfmte 
strength  than  B*2. 

9)  With  those  specimens  with  a  different  composition  of  pile  heads,  the  ultimate  strength  of 

B-9  with  circular  steel  bars  was  rather  large.    However,  It  was  not  a  significant  difference  and  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  composition  of  pile  heads  does  not  affect  the  ultimate  strength. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  steel  pipe  In  the  footings  between  methods  A  and  B. 
Consequently,  they  have  different  support  mechanisms  for  the  connection  against  horizontal  and  bending 
loads.  Figure  10  shows  the  distribution  of  stress  on  the  footing  surface  In  the  case  of  a  5  ton  load 
for  A-Z  and  6-2.   In  the  ease  of        compressive  stress  occurred  on  the  backside  of  the  loading 
point  In  the  direction  of  the  loading  axis;  but  there  was  hardly  any  on  the  front  side  of  the  loading 
point.    It  shows  that  the  load  was  resisted  mainly  by  the  bearing  strength  of  footing  concrete  of  the 
backside  of  the  loading  point.    In  the  case  of  B-2,  the  distribution  of  stress  on  the  backside  of  the 
loading  point  was  similar  to  that  of  A-2;  but  a  large  tensile  stress  occurred  on  the  front  side  of 
the  loading  point  at  a  rtglht  angle  to  the  loading  direction.  This  Is  because  the  depth  of  the  steel 
pipe  Is  snail  In  method  B,  and  the  bearing  stress  of  the  footing  concrete  Is  not  sufficient  for  the 
bending  load;  the  tension  of  the  steel  bars  works  to  resist  It. 

The  cover  plate  used  in  the  connecting  method  prescribed  in  the  Specifications  for  Highway 
Bridges  is  primarily  Intended  to  disperse  the  vertical  load.    However,  it  is  expected  to  be  a  weak 
point  when  the  horizontal  and  bending  load  are  acting.   Figure  11  shows  the  distribution  of  bending 
stress  on  the  steel  pipe  under  a  IS  ton  load,  in  the  case  of  A-1  with  cover  plate,  large  bending 
stress  occurred  near  the  surface  of  the  footing  because  there  was  no  concrete  In  that  section  of  the 
steel  pipe  embedded  In  footing.  No  buckling  occurred  In  the  present  test,  because  a  thick  steel 
pipe  (t/d  -  3.5  percent),  was  used.  However,  It  seois  necessary  to  consider  fully  this  possibility 

with  an  actual  structure. 

Figure  12  shows  the  relationships  between  the  load  and  the  strain  of  steel  bars  on  the  tension 
side  for  B-2  and  B-ll.  B-11  showed  a  steeper  Initial  slope  than  B-2;  so  the  strain  was  smaller  than 
B-2  for  the  same  load.  However,  the  strain  suddenly  Increased  from  about  11.5  tons,  reaching  the 
final  stage  at  about  12  tons.  This  Is  probably  because  the  load  was  not  sufficiently  transmitted 
Initially  due  to  a  gap  between  the  hole  In  the  steel  pipe  and  steel  bars  but  was  transmitted 
sufficiently  with  the  gap  disappearing  halfway,  concentrating  on  the  steel  bars. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  horizontal  load  tests  on  the  connection  between  a  steel  pipe  pile  and 

concrete  footing  may  be  suRimarized  as  below. 
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1)    The  dominant  parameter  for  the  ultimate  strength  In  method  A  is  the  bearing  strength  of 
footing  concrete. 

Z)  When  the  cover  plate  Is  used,  stress  Is  concentrated  at  the  steel  pipe  near  the  surface  of 
the  footing.   It  Is  thus  necessary  to  consider  the  possibility  of  buckling.   It  did  not  seen  to 
affect  the  ultimate  strength. 

3)  The  dominant  parameter  for  the  ultimate  strength  in  method  B  Is  the  strength  and  the  number 

of  steel  bars.    Other  paraiieLers  had  no  effect. 

4}    It  Is  advisable  to  ecnbed  steel  bars  straight  into  the  footing. 

S)  The  steel  pipe  with  steel  bar  baskets  embedded  In  It  has  the  same  ultimate  strength  as  that 
with  steel  bars  welded  onto  1t. 
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Table  1.    Types  of  Specimens 
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Fig.  6   Loading  Method 
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Fig,  8   Load-Deflection  ac  Loadiag  Point 
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Fig.  11   Distribution  of  Bending  Stress  on  Steel  Pipe 
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Fig.  12    Load-Strain  of  Steel  Bars 
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ON  THE  STATUS  OF  IN  SITU  STRONG  GROUND  MOTION  AND  STRUCTURAL  RESPONSE  INVESTIGATIONS 
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ABSTRACT 

Strong-motion  data  from  large  earthquakes  provide  the  basis  for  the  design  of  buildings,  bridges, 
dans,  and  other  critical  structures  .as  mil  as  the  basis  for  research  on  fundamental  problems  related 
to  earthquake  hazard  evaluation,  earthquake  processes,  and  internal  structure  of  the  earth.  Review 
of  existing  strong-motion  data  acquisition  programs  In  the  United  States  shows  significant  progress 
In  Instrument  deployment  since  1933,  but  that  significant  Improvements  In  data  acquisition  capabilities 
are  needed  for  scientific  and  engineering  tese^fch  studies.    The  need  for  installation  of  several 
additional  well-designed  strong-motion  arrays  (free  field,  structures)  in  areas  of  high  seismic 
potential  worldwide  Is  readily  apparent  as  well  as  the  need  to  develop  instrumentation  to  reduce 
maintenance  costs.  Review  of  existing  analog  and  digital  strong-motion  recording  systems  Indicates 
that  proven  reliability  and  level  of  technical  maintenance  expertise  still  reconnend  analog  systems 
for  applications  Involving  small  amounts  of  data  and  long-term  deployment.   Those  applications 
involving  highly  trained  technicians,  improved  quality  ddta,  and  large  anount  of  data  are  facilitated 
by  using  digital  instrumentation.    Recent  applications  of  digital  technology  in  other  fields  suggests 
that  numerous  improvements  in  digital  recorders  are  feasible  and  warranted. 

Review  of  recently  collected  strongnnotlon  data  sets  shows  a  significant  Increase  in  the  strong- 
motion  data  base  for  moderate-sized  earthquakes  with  that  from  the  earthquake  in  Imperial  Valley, 
California  (October  15,  1979)  being  most  complete.  Compilations  of  these  data  show  a  critical 
scarcity  of  In  situ  Information  on  near  field  ground  motions  and  damaging  structural  response  levels 
for  earthquakes  larger  than  magnitude  7. 

INTRODUCTION 

Safeguarding  life  and  property  from  the  destructive  effects  of  earthquakes  is  a  major  national 
as  well  as  worldwide  problem.  Since  the  most  widespread  destructive  effects  of  earthquakes  are  due 
to  strong  shaking,  either  directly  through  shaking-induced  structural  damage,  or  Indirectly  through 

shaking-induced  ground  failures,  effective  programs  to  measure,  analyze,  and  predict  strong 
shaking- induced  ground  failures,  effective  programs  to  measure,  analyze,  and  predict  strong 
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earthquak«sgenerated  ground  motions  and  structural  response  to  such  motions  are  vital  to  national 
and  fnternatlonal  earthquake  hazard  reductfon  efforts.   Earthquake  strong«>inot1on  data  provide  the 
basis  for  the  design  of  engineered  buildings*  bridges »  dams,  and  other  critical  structures  as  well  as 
the  basis  for  research  on  fundamental  problems  related  to  earthquake  engineering,  earthquake 

processes,  and  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 

Since  the  previous  Microzonatlon  Conference  in  1978,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  In 
the  number  of  strong->mot1on  records  obtained  from  moderate-size  earthquakes  and  a  slight  Increase  In 
the  nunber  of  structural-response  data  sets  from  Instrumented  structures.   In  addition,  there  has 
been  significant  progress  In  the  area  of  Instrument  development,  data  processing,  and  data  dissemina- 
tion.  These  subjects  are  discussed  In  subsequent  sections  of  this  report,  which  Is  limited  to  a 
discussion  of  the  status  of  U.S.  strong-motion  programs,  current  Instrumentation,  recent  data  sets, 
and  current  processing,  disseini nation,  ami  analysis  capabilities. 

Even  though  there  has  been  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  strong-motion  data  base  in  recent  years 
and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  large  (greater  than  magnitude  7)  damaging  earthquakes  occur 
each  year  In  different  parts  of  the  mrld,  there  Is  still  a  scarcity  of  ground-motion  data  for  large 
earthquakes  at  distances  less  than  40  kilometers.  The  lack  of  data  on  the  response  of  Instrumented 
structures,  particularly  damaged  structures,  to  strong  earthquake  motions  Is  even  more  critical.  The 
scarcity  of  data  is  due  to  inadequate  amounts  of  instrumentation  and  defines  an  urgent  need  for 
expanding  both  the  U.S.  and  international  programs  to  collect  and  disseminate  near-fault  strong 
ground  motion  and  structural  response  data. 

U.S.  STRONG-MOTION  PROGRAMS 
Strong-motion  instrumentation  programs  in  the  l.'nited  States  are  operated  by  a  number  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  and  several  universities  with  varying  degrees  of  coordination  provided  by  a 
national  program  operated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (USGS).   The  national  strong-motion 
program  began  In  1932  with  the  Installation  of  nine  aceelerographs  at  ground  sites  and  In  buildings 
in  California.   Less  than  8  months  later,  the  instruments  Installed  at  Long  Beach,  Vernon,  and  Los 
Angeles  recorded  the  ground  motions  from  the  1933  Long  Beach  Earthquake  (Matthfesen.  1980).  These 
first  useful  records  of  damaging  earthquake  ground  motions  indicated  amplitudes  as  large  as  0.25  g 
and  provided  an  impetus  for  rapid  development  of  the  program.   Since  that  time  the  number  of  strong- 
motion  instrument  locations  In  the  United  States  has  Increased  substantially  Mlth  a  minber  of  Federal 
and  state  agencies  Initiating  programs  as  a  result  of  the  1964  Alaska  and  1971  San  Fernando, 
California  Earthquakes. 
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Currently  there  are  over  2^000  accelerograph  Installations  located  tn  38  states  as  indicated  in 
figure  1«  Most  of  these  accelerographs  are  located  at,  tn,  or  near  buildings  or  other  structures, 
and  nost  are  located  In  Ca!1forn1a  (figure  2)*  The  two  largest  networks  are  operated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Division  of  (dnes  and  Qeology  (CDMG),  which  manages  the  California  Strong-Notion  Instrumenta- 
tion Program,  and  the  US6S,  which  operates  a  national  strong-motion  program.   In  addition  to  Its  own 
instrunenis,  the  I'SGS  also  operates  on  a  reimbursable  bas^s  the  instruments  owned  by  the  California 
DepartiT;ent  of  Water  Resources  (CDWR),  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA),  the  Metropolitan 
Mater  District  (HUD)  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Veterans  Administration  (VA),  and  several  other  agencies. 
Other  large  networks  are  operated  by  the  Anqy  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California  (USC),  and  smaller  networks  are  operated  by  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA),  Lamont-Ooherty  Geophysical  Observatory,  and  others. 

The  various  agencies  and  institutions  that  operate  these  networks  fiave  had  different  objectives 
and  are  subjected  to  different  constraints.    Some  desire  research  programs  directed  toward  the 
understanding  of  basic  problems  In  engineering  seismology,  whereas  other  are  concerned  with  a  regula- 
tory function  so  as  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  decision  regarding  the  continued  operation  of  the 
facility.   In  general,  the  existing  strong-motion  networks  are  designed  to  obtain  data  for  one  of 
the  following  purposes:   (1)  ground-motion  studies;  (2)  structural-response  studies;  and/or 
(3)  facility-evaluation  studies.   Following  is  a  brief  sumary  of  the  networks  operated  for  these 
various  purposes. 

GROUND-MO:iQr(  j^R RAYS 

Currently  there  are  approximately  529  installations  designed  for  the  express  purposes  of 
obtaining  ground-motion  data  (table  1).    One  hundred  and  eighty  eight  of  these  are  operated  by  the 
USGS,  244  by  the  COHG,  74  by  the  USC»  51  by  the  VA,  and  72  by  other  institutions  (Switzer  and  others, 
1980).   In  addition,  there  are  numerous  Instruments  nationwide  located  at  Instrumented  structure 
sites  that  may  provide  additional  ground-motion  data  (see  sections  following  on  Structural-Response 
Arrays  and  FacllltyEvaluatlon  Arrays).  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  existing  ground-motion  sites  are 
located  In  California.  19  percent  In  other  parts  of  the  West,  4  percent  in  the  Central  U.S.,  and  5 

percent  in  the  Cdsl  (lable  1).     Approximately  25  percent  of  the  instruments  are  instjllcd  in  instru- 
ment shelters,  and  the  remainder  are  installed  in  buildings  one-story  and  higher  at  ground  level  or 
In  tte  basement.  Sites  In  the  latter  category  are  not  considered  to  be  Ideal  "free-field"  sites  and 
m^y  yield  strongmotlon  recordings  that  Include  structure-Induced  eiotlons. 

The  national  program  operated  by  the  US6S,  ^ilch  Is  currently  funded  tn  part  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Includes  ground-motion  Instruments  Installed  In  regional  arrays  and  at  Isolated 
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sites  nationwide,  and  fn  three  closely-spaced-lnstrunent  arrays  In  California.  The  regional  arrays  are 
located  In  Alaska  ($1  Instrtanents,  including  those  of  cooperating  agencies,  figure  3),  along  the  San 
Jacinto  and  San  Andreas  faults  In  Southern  California  (37  Instruments),  Hamell  (19  Instrueents, 

figure  4),  the  hew  Madrid  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (16  instruments,  plus  those  of  cooperating 
agencies,  figure  5),  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  (16  instruments).    The  isolated  sites  nationwide  are 
located  at  VA  hospital  facilities  in  seismic  zones  2  and  3,  as  defined  In  the  Uniform  Building  Code 
(ICBO»  1973).  and  at  a  few  facilities  located  In  zone  1.  The  c1ose1y>spaced«1nstrument  arrays  are 
located  In  Bear  Valley  (1  arr^y.  9  stations)  and  the  Imperial  Vall^  (2  arrays,  19  Instriments).  The 
largest  of  the  arrays  In  the  Imperial  Va11«y  Is  the  El  Centre  Arrqy.  which  was  designed  to  obtain 
data  on  ground-motion  attenuation  and  consists  of  13  stations  In  a  45  ion  long  array  that  crosses  the 
Imperial  Fault  near  El  Centro  (fiqure  6).    The  El  Centro  Differential  Array,  also  located  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  is  a  6  instrument  300  m  long  array  In  El  Centro  (special  array,  figure  6)  that  is 
designated  specifically  to  record  differential  ground-motions  at  closely  spaced  Intervals  (Bycroft. 
1980). 

The  California  strong-motion  program,  established  In  1972  and  operated  by  the  C0N6,  Is  funded  by 
a  tax  on  building  permits  and  has  as  Its  objective  the  Instrinentatlon  of  representative  geologic 

sites  and  structures  statewide.    The  CDMG  ground-motion  stations  are  located  at  numerous  isolated 
sites  statewide  and  in  several  dosely-spaced-instrument  arrays  including:    the  APEEL  Array  operated 
cooperatively  with  the  USGS  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  (9  stations  in  a  linear  array  crossing 
the  San  Andreas  and  H^yward  Faults),  the  Chalome-Shandon  Arr^y  (5  stations  in  a  linear  arraiy  crossing 
the  San  Andreas  Fault  near  Chalome),  and  the  Gil  ray  Array  (5  stations  In  a  linear  array  crossing  the 
Calaveras  Fault  established  In  conjunction  with  the  USGS  near  Gllroy).  The  CDMG  also  operates  a 
3  Instrument  down-hole  stations  In  San  Benito. 

The  other  extensive  U.S.  ground-motion  network  is  that  of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
This  network  is  located  in  the  Los  Angeles  region  and  is  intended  to  provide  data  for  the  study  of 
the  Influence  of  subsurface  geology  and  local  site  conditions.   Smaller  ground-motion  networks  and 
Isolated  stations  are  also  operated  by  other  universities  and  agencies;  these  Include  Lanont-Doherty 
Geological  Observatory,  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  which  operates  a  3  Instrument  down-hole  array  In  Richmond,  California* 

STRUCTURAL  RESPOWSE  ARRAYS 

Currently  there  are  approximately  109  structures  nationwide  Instrumented  to  obtain  data  for 
structural  response  studies  (table  2}.  Sevens  six  buildings,  14  bridges,  and  19  dams.  Many  of 
these  structures  have  been  extensively  Instrusented  to  obtain  Information  on  the  Important  aspects 
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of  structural  response.    In  the  case  of  buildfngs,  for  example,  the  instrumentation  is  located  SO  as 
to  provide  Information  on  the  overall  deflected  shape  of  the  structure  and  to  differentiate 
torsional  and  translatlonal  response.  Other  structures  contain  less  Instrumentation  but  are  of 
Interest  because  of  the  Importance  and  location  of  the  structure.    In  either  case  the  general  Intent 
Is  to  obtain  data  that  can  be  used  to  Improve  engineering  design  practice. 

The  structures  instrumentation  program  of  the  US6S  consists  of  9  buildings  and  9  bridges  (table 
2),  11  of  which  are  inaintained  with  funds  provided  by  other  agencies  that  own  the  instruments.  Most 
of  the  structures  In  this  program  have  been  extensively  instrumented  in  accordance  with  instrumenta- 
tion techniques  developed  at  the  US$S  (Rojahn  and  Matthlesen,  1977;  Rojahn  and  Ragget,  1961),  approx- 
imately one-half  of  the  structures  are  located  In  California,  several  fn  Alaska  and  Washington,  and 
one  each  In  New  York  and  Missouri.  During  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  Instruments  In  numerous 
code- Instrumented  buildings  In  California  were  also  maintained  under  this  program,  then  operated  by 
the  Seismological  Field  Survey  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (later  known  as  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  and  still  later  as  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion). Since  1973,  however,  the  maintenance  of  code-instrumented  buildings  In  California  has  been 
phased  out  out  of  the  national  program  due  to  changes  In  funding  and  objectives  of  the  program. 

The  structures  Instrumentation  program  of  the  CONG,  which  currently  contains  51  buildings,  4 
bridges,  and  19  dams,  may  eventually  contain  more  than  400  Instrumented  structures.  If  projections 
made  several  years  ago  prove  to  be  accurate.    The  objective  of  this  progran  is  to  instrument 
representative  buildings,  bridges,  dams,  and  other  structure'.  sLdLew;de  to  obtain  data  to  improve 
engineering  design  practice.   Because  the  program  is  funded  through  a  tax  on  new  building  construc- 
tion In  California,  the  COMG  program  naturally  emphasizes  the  Instrunentation  of  buildings.  Most  of 
the  structures  Instrumented  under  the  program  have  been  Instrumented  In  accordance  with  techniques 
developed  at  the  U5GS  (Rojahn  and  Matthlesen,  1977;  Rojahn  and  Raggett,  1981),  and  the  vast  majority 
are  located  at  sites  where  damaging  levels  of  ground  motion  can  be  expected  to  occur  within  the 
expected  useable  life  of  the  instrumentation  (20  to  40  years).    The  structures  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  advice  provided  by  an  advisory  panel  (the  Strong-Motion  Instrumentation  Committee  of  the 
California  Seismic  Safety  Commission),  which  acts  on  recoamendatlons  provided  by  organizations  such 
as  the  Structural  Engineers  Association  of  California,  the  California  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  other  state  and  local  agencies  that  operate  structures  that  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
earthquakes. 

The  remaining  Instrumented  structures  (table  2)  have  been  Instrtmented  by  the  faculty  of  several 

universities  interested  in  the  solution  of  earthquake  engineering  prob1e<ns.    The  California  Institute 
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of  Technology  has  Instrumented  2  buildings^  UCLA  operates  Instruments  In  14  buildings  (11  of  which 
are  originally  LA  code-lnstrunented  buildings),  and  the  University  of  Nevada  operates  Instruments  on 
1  bridge.  Host  If  not  all,  of  these  programs  have  been  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

FACILITY-EVALUATION  ARRAVS 

Currently  there  are  more  than  460  structures  Instrumented  natlomdde  to  obtain  data  to  evaluate 
the  safety  of  the  Instrumented  structure  following  earthquake-Induced  strong-ground  shaking  (tables 
3a,       and  3c):   133  dams.  IZ  pumping,  power,  and  filter  plants,  and  more  than  315  buildings.  What 

differentiates  these  arrays  fron  those  designed  to  obtain  structural  response  Information  are  the 
amount  and  location  of  strong-motion  instrumentation.    Structures  instrumented  to  provide  safety- 
evaluation  data  generally  contain  less  instrumentation  than  mould  be  required  to  provide  data 
adequate  for  rigorous  three-dimensional  structural  response  studies.  More  specifically*  structures 
Instrumented  for  facility  evaluation  normally  contain  only  that  Instrinentatfon  required  to  provide 
Information  on  ground  motion  Input,  peak  structural  response,  and  changes  In  model  properties, 
particularly  natural  period  changes. 

Most  of  the  instrunented  buildings  that  fall  under  this  category  (table  3b)  are  ten-stories  or 
higher  and  most  are  located  in  California,  primarily  1n  Los  Angeles.    Those  buildings  instrumented 
because  of  building  code  requirements  contain  three  accelerographs:  one  In  the  basement,  one  near 
midhelght,  and  one  near  the  top.   The  other  buildings  normally  contain  two  or  three  accelerographs : 
one  In  the  basement,  one  near  the  top,  and  one  near  midhelght  If  there  Is  a  third.  In  the  near 
future  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  tny  reduce  the  nunber  of  Instruments  required  per  building  to  one 
near  the  top  because  It  Is  believed  that  data  from  such  Instrumentation  will  provide  data  sufficient 
for  safety  evaluation.    At  present  most  of  the  instruments  installed  for  safety  evaluation  in 
buildings  are  not  regularly  maintained. 

Dams  Instrumented  for  facility-evaluation  purposes  are  located  nationwide  (table  3a)  and  most 
are  instrumented  by  the  Anqy  Corps  of  Engineers  (ACOE).   In  most  cases  the  accelerographs  are  located 
on  the  abutment,  toe,  and/or  crest  of  the  dam*  ACOE  maintains  Its  network  In  coordination  with  the 
USGS  maintenance  program,  whereas  Instruments  on  the  other  dams  are  maintained  on  a  relmburseable 
basis  by  the  USGS. 

All  12  pumping,  power,  and  filter  plants  are  located  in  California  and  all  are  maintained  on  a 
relnburseable  basis  by  the  USGS.  Host  plants  contain  two  instruments  at  different  levels,  one  of 
which  Is  normally  the  basement  or  lowest  level. 
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U.S*  SIKONG-HOTION  INSTRUMENTATION 

AlWLOfi  SYSTEMS 

Most  of  the  current  strong-motion  programs  in  the  U.S.,  as  weTT  as  In  Mexico,  Central  America, 
South  America,  and  many  European  countries,  use  a  self-triggering  three-coiiiponent  1  g  andlog  dccelero- 
graph  to  record  strong  ground  shaking.   The  most  extensively  utilized  instrument  of  this  type  is  the 
SftfUl  (Klnemetrlcs).   This  system  records  on  70  mn  photographic  film,  has  a  dynamic  range  of  about 
55  d6  at  a  sensitivity  of  1.8  cn/9»  a  useable  bandwidth  of  about  0.06-35  Hz,  aoceleroffleters  with  a 
natural  frequency  of  20>25  Hz  and  critical  damping  of  60  to  70  percent,  and  can  be  equipped  to  record 
an  external  time  standard. 

Although  the  triaxial  analog  systems  are  also  utilized  extensively  in  code- instrumented 
buildings  and  on  many  dams  nationwide,  recent  experience  has  shown  that  a  multi-channel  remote> 
accelerometer  central-recording  analog  system  Is  more  useful  for  recording  $trong>4iot1on  response  of 
buildings,  bridges,  dams,  and  other  structures.   The  ^tem  most  widely  used  Is  the  CRA-1  (Xlnane- 
trlcs]  accelerograph  and  consists  of  a  13-channe1  CR-1  analog  recorder,  which  records  on  178  im 
(7  In)  photographic  film,  and  uniaxial,  biaxial,  and/or  triaxial  FBA  force-balance  accelerometers. 
The  FBA  accelerometers,  which  have  a  natural  frequency  of  approximately  50  Hz,  are  connected  by 
low-voltage  data  cable  to  the  central -recording  unit.    Like  the  SMA-1,  the  CR-1  record-ng  unit  is 
battery  powered,  is  triggered  by  horizontal  or  vertical  motion  that  equals  or  exceeds  0.01  g,  and 
can  be  equipped  to  record  an  external  tine  standard.  The  system  Is  also  designed  to  record  acceler- 
ation with  frequency  components  nominally  within  the  range  0-SO  Hz  and  with  maximum  amplitudes  of  1  g. 

A  high  degree  of  field  reHablllty  has  been  established  for  the  analog  systems  and  for  many 
applications  the  systems  are  superior  to  other  currently  available  commercial  systems.  The  systems 
are  especially  appropriate  for  those  applications  involving  a  minimal  level  of  technical  expertise, 
long-time  intervals  between  strong  events,  and  extreme  temperature  or  otherwise  harsh  operating 
environments.  When  compared  to  the  more  recently  developed  digital  systems,  some  disadvantages  of 
the  analog  system  are  the  lack  of  information  on  Initial  p-wave  onset  times,  requirements  for 
digitization- capabilities,  and  decreased  dynamic  range.  These  disadvantages  for  many  applications, 
however,  are  less  Important  than  the  Increased  amount  of  reliability  that  exists  for  the  analog 
systems. 

DIGITAL  SYSTEMS 

Nithin  the  last  decade  several  digital  recording  systems  have  been  developed.  The  systems 

available  in  the  United  Stdtes  are  of  two  basic  types:     (1)  systems  that  are  strictly  hardwired  such 
as  the  DCA-301  (Terra-Technology),  the  DCS-302  (Terra-Technology),  the  DR-100  (Sprengnether) ,  DSA-1 
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(Kinenetrics) »  and  the  PDR-1  (Kinemetrics);  and  (2)  systems  more  recent  in  design  that  utilize 
microprocessors  and  are  In  varying  degrees  software  controlled,  such  as  the  GEOS  (USGS)»  the  PDR-2 
(Mnemetrlcs),  and  the  NCR-$00  (Teledyne)*  In  principal  the  software-based  systems  are  more  versa- 
tile In  that  Instrumentation  functions  can  be  readily  changed  simply  by  modifying  computer  programs 

as  opposed  to  modification  of  hardware  components.    Ease  In  making  such  changes  has  advantages  In 
modifying  systems  to  incorporate  improvements  offered  by  a  rapidly  changing  state-of-the-art  and  in 
utilizing  the  systems  for  a  wide  variety  of  applications. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  differences  between  the  various  digital  systems  are  evident  in 
terms  of  signal  conditioning  characteristics,  analog  to  digital  (A/t))  conversion  characteristics, 
trigger  algorithms  for  event  detection,  clock  characteristics  for  signal  timing,  recording  media  for 
data  storage,  power  requirements,  physical  dimensions,  design  concepts,  and  reliability.  A  tabula- 
tion of  characteristics  for  six  digital  systems  is  reproduced  in  table  4  (Fletcher,  personal 
conmunication) .    The  specifications  indicated  in  the  table  are  meant  to  be  only  representative,  as 
the  systems  are  being  continuously  improved. 

A  major  difference  In  the  signal  conditioning  characteristics  of  the  various  systems  (table  4) 
Involves  the  number  of  Input  channels  and  types  of  sensors.   Those  systems  capable  of  recording 
6  channels  (GEOS,  PDR-2,  0CS-30Z}  can  be  used  to  simultaneously  record  the  output  from  geophones  (velo- 
city transducers)  as  well  as  force-balance  acceleroneters,  thereby  substantially  Increasing  the 
range  of  signals  that  can  be  recorded  on  scale,  resulting  in  a  capability  to  record  small  events  as 
well  as  very  large  earthquakes  without  changing  instrument  settings.    In  addition,  the  6-channe1 
systems  are  useful  for  a  wide  variety  of  applications  such  as  seismic-refraction  measurements, 
m1croearthqual(e  studies,  and  anblent-vlbratlon  studies  In  buildings. 

Some  major  differences  In  the  A/D  characteristics  of  the  various  systems  Involve  (table  4) 
number  of  bits,  gain  ranging,  and  sample  rate.  The  16-b1t  system  provides  for  a  linear  dynamic 
range  of  96  dB  and  the  12-bit  systems  provide  72  dB  linear  dynamic  range.   Gain  ranging  Increases 
the  dynamic  range  of  the  12-bit  systems  and  increases  the  range  of  events  that  can  be  recorded  on 
scale  but  limits  system  resolution  and  the  accuracy  of  spectral  analyses.    Gain  ranging  can  usually 
be  added  to  most  systems  at  little  additional  cost.   The  maximum  sampling  rates  control  the  high 
frequency  cutoff  of  the  systems*  In  the  case  of  DR-100.  roR-2.  and  GEOS  these  maximum  rates  vary 
for  each  channel  depending  on  the  number  of  channels  selected  for  recording. 

Software-based  trigger  algorithms  (table  4)  (ICR-600.  PDR-2,  GEOS)  provide  versatility  In  the 
trigger  algorltlms  can  be  easily  modified  as  the  technology  improves  as  opposed  to  analog  triggers 
which  require  replacement  of  hardware  to  Incorporate  changes.    Clock  stability  characteristics 
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(table  4)  are  iMportatit  for  applications  requiring  long-teni  deploynant.   In  such  situations  It  Is 
Important  to  have  autonatlc  clock  correction  capabilities  In  the  tnstninent  (P0R>2,  GCOS)  or  to  have 

maintenance  personnel  frequently  visit  the  instrument  to  check  clock  drift.    Power  consumption 
(table  4)  is  also  an  Importanl  factor  for  long-term  deplo^nent  of  the  i nstrurnents ;  in  this  case  1t 
Is  not  only  the  power  consumed  by  the  recording  systev  that  Is  Inportant  but  also  that  consumed  by 
the  sensor  If  forced-balance  acceleroneters  are  used. 

The  recording  nedia  (table  4)  determines  the  recording  time,  the  type  of  playback  capability 
required,  and  the  reformatting  procedure  needed  to  interpret  the  data.   Individualized  cassette 
recording  requires  corresponding  cassette  readers  In  order  to  transfer  the  data  to  a  compotep  com- 
patible format.    Standardized  cartridge  recorders  in  general  utilize  more  standardized  readers  and 
require  less  specialized  equipment  to  transfer  the  data  to  a  computer-compatible  format. 

The  design  concepts  on  which  the  Instruments  are  based  Influence  Instrument  reliability, 
operator  errors,  and  long-term  flexibility  (table  4).  Alphanumeric  character  displays  (GEOS)  permit 
establishment  of  Interactive  English  language  set  up  procedures  that  minimize  operator  error  during 
Instrument  set  up  and  maintenance.   A  principal  difference  In  design  concepts  among  the  software 
based  systems  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  tricroprocessors  utilized  in  the  systems.    Some  systems 
(MCR-600}  utilize  microprocessors  to  perform  dedicated  tasks  with  the  system  structure  being  similar 
to  hardwired  systems;  other  systems  (POR-2)  permit  more  control  of  system  operation  by  the  micropro- 
cessor while  still  requiring  performance  of  dedicated  tasks;  and  other  systems  (GEOS)  are  designed 
In  modules  with  each  module  controlled  by  the  single  central  microprocessor.   The  latter  type  of 
system  can  be  treated  somewhat  as  a  small  computer  In  the  field  and  easily  modified  by  changing 
hardware  (iiodules  and  assocated  softv/dre. 

The  authors'  experience  suggests  for  many  applications  of  strong-iaotion  instruments,  especially 
those  In  which  instruments  are  expected  to  be  on  location  for  several  years  and  record  only  a  few 
events,  that  analog  Instruments  are  probably  preferable  at  this  time  primarily  because  of  proven 
reliability  and  the  level  of  technical  expertise  required  for  maintenance.   For  the  appllcatlms 
Involving  highly  trained  technicians  and  large  amounts  of  recorded  data,  digital  Instruments  are 
preferable  not  only  because  they  provide  Improved  quality  data  but  because  Of  the  ease  With  which 
large  anounts  of  data  cdn  be  analyzed-    In  the  future,  as  the  reliability  Of  digital  systems  is 
established,  they  w1 I !  no  doubt  gradually  replace  analog  systems. 

Digital  technology  is  currently  highly  advanced,  but  only  recently  has  been  applied  to  the 
problem  of  acquiring  strong-motion  data.  Applications  In  other  fields  suggest  that.  If  appropriate 
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developient  resources  are  utilized  to  stlnulate  comnerclal  Interest*  small,  conpact*  and  Inexpensive 
digital  strong-motion  recorders  could  be  developed.   Development  of  an  Inexpensive  but  reliable 
Instrument  could  greatly  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  recorders  are  being  deployed  on  a  worldwide 

basis  and  significantly  Improve  the  present  data  base  for  the  design  of  earthquake-resistant 
structures. 

U.S.  DATA  PROCESSING  AND  DISSEMINATION 

Centers  In  the  U.S.  established  to  process  strongmntlon  data  are  located  at  the  USGS  In  Menio 
Park,  California,  the  CDNG  In  Sacramento,  California,  and  the  University  of  Southern  California  In 
Los  Angeles*  These  centers  are  Intended  primarily  to  process  data  from  digital  and  analog  Instru- 
ments from  permanent  and  temporary  stations  and  to  analyze  data  for  engineering  and  selsmologlcal 
applications.    The  centers  uti1i?e  lazer-scsn  and  dut.omatic  digitization  procnduros  to  process  the 
analog  film  records  and  dedicate  hardware  to  process  the  digital  records.  A  major  objective  for 
these  centers  Is  development  of  data  processing  capabilities  so  that  data  can  be  rapidly  processed 
according  to  standard  techniques  and  made  available  on  cards,  magnetic  tape,  and  possibly  telephone 
coiqputer  terminals  to  users  within  a  few  weeks  of  receipt  of  the  records.  Substantial  effort  has 
also  be  underway  (Baslll  and  Brady,  1978;  Trifunac  and  Lee,  1978;  FTetcher  and  others,  1979;  Raugh, 
1981;  Sjnder  and  Conner,  1982)  to  improve  processing  procedures  based  on  earlier  work  done  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  (Trifunac  and  Lee,  1973). 

Current  Information  about  strong-motion  data  available  in  the  western  hemisphere  can  be  easily 
accessed  via  the  Strong-Notion  Information  Retrieval  System  developed  at  the  USGS  (Converse,  1978). 
The  system  provides  users  with  Infonnatlon  on  data  characteristics,  recording  environment,  and 
archive  location  via  computer  terminal  and  telephone  (415-329-8600).  Digital  and  analog  copies  of 
the  more  significant  strongnnotlon  records  collected  In  the  United  States  are  available  from  the 
Ndtic.n;)]  Geophysical  ant  Solar  Terrestrial  Data  Center  (D62)  in  Boulder,  Colorado  80302,  and  the 
National  Information  Service  for  Earthquake  Engineering,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  California  91125.  Analog  copies  are  available  on  3S  mm  or  70  mm  film,  and  on  paper; 
digital  copies  are  available  on  punched  cards  and  magnetic  tape. 

RECENT  U.S.  STRONG-NOTION  DATA  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  SEISMOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
Several  sets  of  strong-motion  data  have  been  recorded  1n  the  near  field  of  moderate  earthquakes 
since  the  Hicrozonatlon  Conference  In  1978.  Even  though  the  most  significant  of  these  Is  dearly  the 
data  recovered  from  the  October  15,  1979  Imperial  Valley  Earthquake,  several  additional  data  sets 
have  been  recorded  that  provide  useful  Information  on  various  questions  significant  for  earthquake 
engineering  and  strong-motion  seismology.   A  list  of  the  more  significant  strong-motion  data  sets 
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collected  since  the  last  conference  Is  given  In  table  5.  The  list  and  subsequent  discussion  are 
provided  as  a  reference  guide  for  the  recent  data  sets. 

In  addition  to  the  data  collected  fron  the  moderate-sized  main  events,  rather  extensive  sets  of 
strong-motion  data  generated  by  aftershocks  have  been  obtained  for  the  Coyote  Lake,  Imperial  Vall^. 

Livermore,  Manwnoth  Lakes,  Mexicali,  and  New  Brunswici;  events.    A  description  of  some  of  the  more 
noteable  aspects  of  these  data  sets  are  also  siunmarized  below. 

COYOTE  LAKE  EARTHQUAKE 

Noteable  aspects  of  the  August  6,  1979  magnitude  -5.9  (M^)  Coyote  Lake,  California  LdrLhquake 
Strong-motion  data  set  Include:  an  accelerograph  record  from  a  station  located  very  near  the  end  of 
the  fault  rupture  zone  {1*2  km)  as  well  as  records  from  a  5-statlon  array  perpendicular  to  the  zone 
of  surface  rupture.   The  linear  array  extended  fron  a  bedrock  location  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
surface  rupture  across  an  alluvial  valley  to  bedrock  8  km  west  of  the  zone  of  surface  rupture  (figure 
7).    In  addition,  the  event  produced  more  than  47  free-field  acceTerog^ oi '^^  records  and  ZZ  recordings 
in  structures  nostly  at  distances  greater  than  40  km.    More  *:han  50  aftershocks  with  magnitudes  less 
than  4.0  were  recorded  on  9  digital  recorders.    These  data,  useful  for  interpreting  the  main  shock 
records  and  for  describing  characteristics  of  the  fault  rupture  zone  at  depth  (Spudich,  personal 
communication),  are  available  on  request  from  the  USGS* 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  EARTHQUAKE 

The  October  IS,  1979  magnitude  -6.6  (ML)  Imperial  Valley*  California  Earthquake  generated  the 
most  comprehensive  set  of  strongnnotlon  accelerograph  data  yet  recorded  from  a  damaging  earthquake  in 
the  United  States.   These  data  are  of  special  significance  because  they  Include  the  first  set  of 
closely- spaced  ground-motion  records  obtained  close  to  fault  traces  activated  by  a  moderate  earth- 
quake as  well  as  the  first  set  of  records  from  extensive  arrays  in  a  severely  damaged  buiTdInq  and  on 
a  highway  overpass  bridge.    In  addition,  numerous  aftershocks  were  recorded  on  some  of  the  stations 
in  the  permanent  army  and  on  12  digital  (8oore  and  others,  1980)  and  9  analog  accelerographs 
(Anderson  and  Heaton,  19B2)  temporarily  installed  after  the  main  shock. 

Of  particular  Importance  to  engineering  seismology  are  the  data  obtained  from  the  45  km  long 
13-station  El  Centre  ground-motion  array  and  from  the  300  m  long  6-acee1erograph  El  Centre  differen- 
tial array  (figure  6).    Strong-motion  data  from  the  45  km  Tong  array  (figure  8)  provide  information 
on  the  nat'.jre  of  shaking  close  to  and  at  increasing  distance  from  the  fault  rupture,  whereas  those 
from  the  differential  amy  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  study  of  earthquake-induced  stresses 
in  such  extended  structures  as  bridges,  dams,  pipelines,  and  large  mat  foundations  for  nuclear  power 
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stations.   These  data  also  include  the  largest  ground  accelerations  yet  recorded  aiiyMhere  In  the 
Morld. 

From  a  structural -engineering  point  of  view,  the  strong-motion  data  from  the  severeTy  damaged 
six-story  Imperial  County  Serv'ces  BLilding  in  El  Centro  are  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  of  this 
earthquake.    Data  from  the  building's  13-channel  dccelerograph  system  (figure  9),  designed  specifi- 
cally for  acquiring  Infomiation  that  could  lead  to  Improvements  in  engineering  design  practice, 
provide  a  complete  description  of  building  response  before,  during,  and  after  the  occurrence  of 
severe  structural  damage  (Rojahn  and  Mbrk,  1981;  Pauschke  and  others,  1981).   These  data  (figure  10) 
are  exceptional  because  the  time  and  mechanism  of  structural  failure  can  be  inferred  directly  from 
the  recorded  data.    In  addition,  the  record  from  the  Jbase  of  the  building  is  significantly  different 
than  that  obtained  at  a  free-field  site  approximately  100  m  east  of  the  building  (figure  11);  these 
data  clearly  Indicate  that  soil -foundation-structure  interaction  occurred  at  the  site. 

Data  from  the  26-channe1  accelerograph  system  on  the  two-span  Mel ol and  Xoad-lnterstate  Route  8 
overcrosslng,  located  approximately  0.5  km  from  the  fault  rupture  zone,  are  also  significant. 
Although  the  film  transport  In  one  of  the  tMO  13-channel  recorders  malfunctioned  during  the  earth- 
quake, these  data  provide  Important  Information  on  the  three-dimensional  model  response  of  the  bridge 
during  and  after  strong  ground  shaking  and  show  the  effect  of  soil-foundation-structure  interaction 
at  the  site  (Rojahn  and  others,  1980).    The  bridge  did  not  sustain  any  significant  structural  damage 
during  the  earthquake. 

WMMOTH  LAKES  EARTHQUAKES 

The  May  1980,  Hacnoth  Lalces,  California  Earthquakes  (magnitude  6.0,  6.1  and  6.2  (Ml))  yielded  26 
accelerograph  recordings  over  a  distance  of  1.5  to  46.8  km  (Turpen,  1980)  as  well  as  several 
recordings  at  more  distant  stations.  Of  special  note  were  the  recordings  obtained  at  three  of  the 
stations  within  20  km  of  the  epicenters.  One  of  these  stations  Is  a  CDNG-lnstrunented  earth-fllT 
dam  (Long  Valley  Dam)  with  accelenmieters  located  on  an  abutment,  at  several  locations  on  the  crest 
and  downstream  face  of  the  dam,  and  downstream  on  bedrock;  another  Is  a  one-story  gymnasium  (Hammoth 
Lakes  High  School  Gymnasium)  with  an  extensive  array  of  accelerometers  located  on  the  roof  diaphragm 
and  at  the  base  of  the  building.    In  addition,  an  unusually  large  fiuinber  ot  aftershocks  followed 
these  events  with  38  of  the  aftershocks  within  72  hr  after  the  first  shock  being  of  magnitude  4  to 
5.   Twelve  digital  event  recorders  were  deployed  In  the  ept central  region  (figure  12).   Hore  than 
1500  events  were  recorded  on  the  digital  array.  Of  these  events  approximately  150  were  of  Interest 
for  aftershock  studies  (Spudlch  and  others,  1981),  and  50  were  of  Interest  for  source  parameter 
studies  (Archuleta  and  others,  1982). 
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EASTERM  U.S.  RECORDS 

The  noteable  strontHnotlon  data  sets  recently  recorded  In  the  eastern  U.S.  are  fron  Montlcello, 
South  Carolina;  FrankTIn  FaTls,  Hew  Hampshire;  and  New  Brunswick,  Canada.    The  maln-event  records 

that  were  collected  at  Monticello  and  rranklin  Falls  are  of  special  interest  because  they  were 
generated  bjr  magnitude  -2.8  and  magnitude  -4.7  sources,  respectively,  at  distances  less  than  10  km. 
The  New  Brunswick  main  event  was  not  recorded  on  any  strongwnotlon  Instruments;  however,  at  the 
request  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Energy,  Hines.  and  Resources,  7  digital  recorders  were  depTotyed 
by  the  US6S  «t  4  stations  with  the  result  that  12  aftershocks  were  recorded  at  3  or  more  stations 
within  a  10  km  radius  of  the  sources.   The  largest  aftershock  was  of  nagm  tude  3.5  with  a  peak 
recorded  riccolerdtion  of  8G  cn/sec2.    Considering  the  scarcity  of  strong-notion  data  collected  in 
the  Eastern  U.S.,  these  data  are  significant  for  engineering  design  and  various  source-mechanisms 
and  attenuation  studies. 

OTHEl^  RECORDS 

Other  recently  recorded  strong-motion  data  sets  that  provide  Important  Information  on  structural 
response  are  these  recorded  In  two  buildings  within  15  km  of  the  August  13,  1978  magnitude  -S.l  (N|,) 
Santa  Barbara,  California  Earthquake  (Porter»  1978)  and  those  recorded  In  two  buildings  located  17  km 
and  24  km,  respectively,  from  the  epicenter  of  the  magnitude  -5.5  (Kl)  Livemore,  California  Earth- 
quake of  January  24,  1980  (Porcella  and  Switzer,  1982).   The  4-story  steeT-frame  Freltas  building  In 
Santa  Barbara,  the  three-story  rein'orced-concrete  shear-wall  North  Hall  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  one-story  Eastman  Kodak  warehouse  In  San  Ramon,  in  which  the  Livermore  earth- 
quake data  were  recorded,  contained  extensive  multl -channel  remote-recording  aocelerograph  systems 
Installed  under  the  CDHG  program;  the  Llvenwre  VA  Hospital  contained  only  two  trlaxlal  accelero* 
graphs,  one  In  the  basement  and  one  at  the  roof  level.  Data  from  North  Hall  and  the  Livermore  VA 
Hospital  are  particularly  significant  because  both  buildings  were  structurally  damaged  during  the 
earthquake  (Miller  and  Feiszeghy,  1978;  Matthiesen,  1980). 

DISCUSSION 

The  strong-motion  data  collected  from  events  prior  to  an  Including  the  Inperlal  Valley  event 
have  provided  significant  Increases  in  the  available  strong-motion  data  base  for  moderate-sized 
earthquakes  as  well  as  several  important  data  sets  from  instrumented  structures.    Compiliations  of 
the  ground-motion  data  such  as  those  of  Joyner  and  Boore  (1981)  and  Campbell  (1982),  however, 
emphasize  the  critical  scarcity  of  near-field  ground-motion  data  for  events  larger  than  magnitude  7 
and  suggest  the  need  to  Increase  cooperative  International  efforts  to  collect  such  data.   In  spite  of 
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the  fact  that  r«cent  events  have  provided  signfficant  infomation  on  the  response  of  three  buildings 
daiNsed  by  moderate-sized  earthquakes,  there  Is  also  an  acute  scarcity  of  structural^respoiise  data 
from  damaged  structures.   In  total,  there  now  exists  only  six  sets  of  strong-notion  data  from 
buildings  damaged  in  the  U.S.;  the  other  three  sets  were  recorded  during  the  1971  San  Fernando, 
California  Earthquake  in  buildings  instrumented  as  a  result  of  municipal-code  requirements. 

Recent  studies  of  the  avaflable  near-field  ground-motion  data  suggest  that  the  character  of 
high-frequency  strong  ground  motions  as  recorded  near  the  ruptures  associated  with  moderate  earth- 
quakes are  Influenced  significantly  by  the  dynamics  of  the  rupture  process  on  the  fault  surface.  By 
«fay  of  example.  Hanks  and  McGuIre  (1982)  have  developed  a  far-fleTd  model  for  estimating  ms 
acceleration  and  peak  accelerations  as  a  function  of  nonent,  stress  drop,  and  characteristic  source 
size  on  the  basis  of  considering  acceleration  time  histories  as  band  limited,  finite  duration  white 
Saussian  noise.   Madarlaga  (1982)  has  utilized  an  anti-plane  crack  model  to  estimate  the  far-field 
spectrum  of  acceleration  time  histories.  The  model  predicts  a  flat  acceleration  spectrum  consistent 
with  the  Hanks  and  McGuIre  (1962)  model  and  an  Vr^  fall  off  for  high  frequencies.  As  other 
examples,  Boatwrlght  (1981)  and  Das  and  Aki  (1979)  have  developed  models  and  used  free-field 
recordings  to  Interpret  near-field  high-frequency  strong-motion  recordings  in  terms  of  irregularities 
of  the  slip  velocity  on  the  fault  surface.    Such  irregularities  can  be  interpreted  to  be  associated 
with  barriers  or  asperities  encountered  by  the  rupture  front  and  strongly  Influence  the  character  of 
near-field  high-fyequency  ground  motions*  A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Influence  of  rupture 
dynamics  on  the  nature  of  acceleration  tine  histories  was  undertaken  at  a  recent  workshop  (Boat- 
wrlght, 1982).  Results  of  this  workshop  again  eiqphaslzed  the  need  for  broad-band,  wide-dynamic 
range  recordings  of  strong  earthquake  ground  motions  from  well-designed  arrays,  not  only  to  Improve 
the  data  base  for  engineering  design,  but  also  to  improve  descriptions  of  fault  rupture  dynamics 
pertinent  to  descriptions  of  strong  shaking  in  generating  structural  damage  and  ground  failure. 

There  have  been  substantially  fewer  studies  of  structural -response  data  in  recent  years  than 
studies  of  ground-motion  data,  primarily  because  of  the  scarcity  of  structural -response  data  from 
damaged  structures.  The  attention  received  by  the  severely-damaged  Imperial  County  Services  Building 
and  the  strong-motion  data  generated  therein  emphasizes  the  importance  of  such  data  and  suggests  that 
the  current  data  set  from  six  damaged  structures  is  critically  deficient. 
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Figure  S*"  Boritontal  ground  velocity  at  the  USGS  El  Centro  ground  sotion 

•rr«y  (tlt«a  V01-V13)  and  four  other  •trong-aotlon  aceelerograph 
•Ites  In  the  Imperial  Valley  (sites  BAT!,  HVL ,  BCR,  and  CXD). 
Location  of  October  15,  1979  earthquake  epicenter  shown  by  cross 
hair*.  (froB  Ardmlatta  »ttd  Spiidldi»  19B2}. 
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STORM  SURGE  DEFENSE  WORKS  AND  RELATED  RESEARCHES  IN  JAPAN 
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ABSTRACT 

Five  typhoons  on  the  average  land  every  year  because  Japan  Is  located  In  a  ^phoon  attacking 
zone  of  the  Western  Pacific  Ocean.  They  bring  storm  surges  and  high  waves  along  a  coast.  Once  the 
storm  surge  causes  a  flood,  damage  Is  enormous.    Coastal  dikes  aad  gates  have  been  constructed  to 
prevent  danage.  Storm  surge  defense  works  have  been  carried  out  on  the  principle  established  after 
the  Ise-man  Typhoon  which  caused  heavy  danage  In  19S9.  In  this  regard,  research  related  to  the 
nuMerical  estlnation  of  stom  surges  and  waves  were  nade*  Experimental  investigations  were  carried 
out  by  universities  and  govemnental  Institutions  to  determine  the  wave  run-up  and  overtopping  en  a 
dike.  The  research  stopped  after  the  defense  works  were  almost  completed. 

INTROOUCnOK 

Japan  Is  located  on  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  where  five  typhoons  hit  every  year,  on  the  average. 

A  typhoon  brings  storm  surges  and  high  waves  along  the  coast,  which  are  caused  by  atnospheric  pressure 
depression  and  strong  winds.   Once  the  storm  surge  causes  a  flood  In  a  low  topographic  plain,  damage 
of  life  and  property  become  enormous.  To  prevent  such  damage,  storm  surge  defense  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  constructing  coastal  dikes  and  gates.  This  report  describes  the  storm  surge  defense 
works  and  related  research  activities  and  organizations. 

STORM  SURGE  DEFENSE  WORKS 

STORM  SURGE ' 

The  typhoon  Is  one  typ«  of  tropical  depression  like  the  hurricane  and  occurs  on  the  south  of  the 
Japan  Islands.   On  the  average,  26  typhoons  are  generated  each  year  and  five  hit  the  Japan  Islands. 

It  brings  storm  surges  and  high  waves  which  are  qenerated  by  atmospheric  pressure  depression  and 
strong  winds.    Sea  levels  become  abnormally  high  In  a  bay  which  opens  its  mouth  to  the  south.  Table 
1  Shows  the  list  of  Vphoons  which  brought  tides  over  2  n  and  figure  1  shows  their  tracks. 

Storm  surges  are  frequent  In  Toyko  Bay*  Ise  Bay*  Osaka  Bay  and  Arlake  Sea.  In  these  b^ys,  large 
cities  lie  on  deltas  formed  by  the  deposition  of  sand  and  silt  transported  by  rivers.   It  Is  here 
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that  populatfon  and  property  are  concentrated.  In  some  areas,  land  subsidence  due  to  excess  putting 
of  ground  water.  If  stom  surges  occur  and  the  coastal  dikes  are  broken,  the  damage  Is  serious* 

STORK  SURSE  DEFENSE  WORKS 

Although  stom  surge  defense  morks  had  been  carried  out  for  maiv  years,  the  Ise-wan  Typhoon  hit 
Nagoya  C1^  In  1959  and  caused  the  loss  of  ffve-thousand  lives  and  ffve-handred  billion  yen*s  worth 

of  property.   As  a  result  of  this  disaster,  the  storm  surge  defense  works  developed  both  technically 
and  financially. 

At  18:13  hours  on  September  26,  19S9,  the  center  of  the  typhoon  landed  near  Slonomlsaki  of  K11 
Peninsula  with  a  maximum  Instantanlous  wind  speed  of  60  m/sec  and  a  central  pressure  of  929.5  nib* 
After  the  landing.  It  passed  on  the  west  side  of  Ise  Baiy  and  caused  extraordinary  high  tides  and 
waves  at  23:15  hours  on  September  26  In  the  Port  of  Nagoya,  situated  In  the  recess  of  the  bay.  The 

astronomical  tidal  level  should  have  been  0.35  m,  but  the  meteornlogical  tide  in  Hagoya  Port  was 
estimated  to  be  3.bb  m.    Waves  were  about  3  m  in  height  and  damage  by  inundation  occurred.    Figure  2 
Shows  the  distribution  of  the  maxinurt  tidal  level,  the  maxlnuin  significant  wave  height  and  the 
Inundated  areas. 

After  Investigations  of  the  t/phoon  characteristics  and  the  damage  conditions,  fundamental 
guidelines  on  defense  works  against  storm  surges  were  decided  upon  as  follows: 

1.  Planning  should  be  made  considering  the  various  problems  of  the  coast,  river, 
harbor,  reclaimed  land,  road  and  others. 

2.  The  meteorological  tide  and  the  wave  height  due  to  the  Ise-wan  Typhoon  plus  the  mean  high 
water  level  of  the  typhoon  season  should  be  used  as  the  design  weather  condition.  Precau- 
tions should  be  also  taken  to  minimize  damage  resulting  from  conditions  exceeding  these 
standards. 

With  respect  to  structural  entiankments,  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following: 

1.  The  embankment  structure  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible.    In  places  where  the  embankment 
Is  not  uniform,  such  as  the  connection  between  a  new  embankment  and  an  existing  one,  topo- 
graphic characteristics  and  the  other  conditions,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
Joints  from  becoming  a  weak  point. 

2.  The  levee  crown  and  back  slope  should  be  li»rotected  by  concrete-coating  even  when  an 
enbankment  Is  designed  not  to  permit  overtopping  of  waves.  When  overtopping  Is  designed 
for,  care  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  face  and  foot  of  the  back 
slope  against  scouring. 
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3.    During  constructton,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  any  gaps  under  the  coating  and  not 
to  Make  aqy  parapets  Into  a  structural  weak  point. 

Coastal  dikes,  gates,  and  stem  surge  breakwaters  were  constructed  under  the  above  guidelines* 
The  typical  section  of  enbanknent  Is  shown  In  figure  3.  Joints  were  made  every  10  n  In  the  sectional 
direction  and  every  4  to  5  m  In  the  horizontal  direction  In  the  dike  surface  covering.    A  cut-off 
board  and  a  joint  bar  were  used  for  every  joint.   The  levee  crown  was  covered  with  asphalt  pavenent 
In  order  to  mtntain  flexibility  against  settlenent. 

The  enbankaent  by  the  Nikko  River  was  destroyed  by  the  typhoon,  especially  near  the  MUth.  As  a 
countemeasure,  a  high  lock  gate  and  a  hli^  closing  levee  were  built  In  the  nouth  leaving  the  crown 
height  of  the  eii>ankMent  the  sane  height  as  before  the  t/phoon.  The  gate  Is  closed  when  high  tides 
arise  and  this  prevents  flooding  up  to  the  river. 

The  Nabeta  Reclamation,  In  construction  since  1946,  suffered  heavy  damage  by  the  typhoon.  The 
enbanknents  surrounding  It  were  almst  completely  destroyed.  The  main  factor  leading  the  enbanknent 
to  destruction  appears  to  be  erosion  and  scouring  of  the  back  slope  due  to  overtopping  waves.  The 
reconstruction  works  are  shown  In  figure  4.  The  slope  of  the  front  surface  was  designed  to  be  very 
gentle,  1:10,  to  take  Into  account  the  weakness  of  the  foundation  and  the  effect  of  reduction  of  wave 
energy  on  it.   The  surface  of  the  slope  Is  covered  with  asphalt  concrete  to  protect  the  soil.  Five 
draining  pumps  were  installed. 

Storm  surge  breakwaters  were  constructed  In  Nagoya  Port.  Using  breakwaters  reduced  the  crown 
height  of  enbanknents  and  sea  walls  Inside  the  breakwaters,  so  that  the  enbanknents  and  sea  walls 
would  not  deteriorate  the  port  function  and  Inpede  the  development  of  reclamation.  Figure  5  shows 
the  variations  of  tidal  level  at  Nagoya  with  and  without  the  breakwaters  In  the  case  of  the  Ise-wan 
Typhoon.  The  tide  level  was  calculated  using  an  electronic  computer  and  assuming  the  entrance  width 
of  the  breakwaters  to  be  500  m  as  compared  with  the  case  of  no  breakwater.    The  effect  of  the 
breakwaters  on  the  wave  height  was  also  calculated  by  the  SHB  method.   It  is  shown  that  the  decrease 
of  wave  height  due  to  the  breakwaters  will  be  0.5>1.0  m.  Therefore,  the  necessary  enbartkment  crown 
height  and  sea  wall  Inside  of  the  breakwaters  would  be  expected  to  be  reduced  more  than  one  meter  as 
compared  with  the  case  of  no  breakwater.  The  breakwater  consisted  of  three  parts:  the  Nabeta, 
Central,  and  Chita  Breakwater  cross  sections  are  shown  In  figure  6. 

Based  on  the  guidelines  set  for  the  construction  of  the  storm  surge  defense  works  1n  Ise  Bay, 
defense  works  have  been  carried  out  along  the  coast  of  Tokyo  Bay,  Ise  Bay,  Osaka  Bay,  Suohonada  and 
Ariake  Sea  with  the  design  typboon  having  the  same  magnitude  as  the  Ise-wan  Typhoon.   In  other  b^s 
and  coast  locations  the  maximum  tidal  level  and  wave  height  recorded  In  the  past  were  used  as  the 
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dBsIgn  M«  coiuHtfens.  For  storm  surge  dtfonse  works,  coastal  dittos,  rovotaonts,  and  galas  havo  baan 
constnicttd. 

ABMWISTWfflVE  Oftfi»limT10MS 

Storm  surga  defanso  iiorks  are  adnfnl stared  and  executed  by  the  central  and  local  governments. 
In  the  central  government,  the  Ministry  of  Constnictfon,  the  Hfnistry  of  Transport,  and  the  Hfnistry 
of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries  execute  the  defense  works  In  accordance  with  their  own 

jurisdictions.    The  Ministry  of  Transport  takes  care  of  the  coast  in  the  harbor  area  and  the  neigh- 
boring zone,  whereas  the  coast  in  the  fishing  port  area  and  in  front  of  reclaimed  land  for  agricul- 
ture is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries.  The  rest  If 
managed  by  the  Mnistry  of  Construction. 

Usually,  the  defense  works  are  executed  by  local  governments,  namely  47  prefectures  and  a  mntmr 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  execute  defense  works  by  themselves  or  with  financial  support  of  the 
central  government.    The  central  government  Is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  planning  and 
usually  executes  major  projects  by  a  Regional  Construction  Bureau  of  each  Ministry. 

Several  organizations  of  the  government  other  than  the  three  Ministries  are  related  to  defense 
works.  The  Meteorological  Agency  has  regional  observatories  along  the  coast  which  measures  and 
forecasts  wind,  wave,  storm  surges,  and  tsunami.  The  Kydrographic  Office  of  the  Maritime  Safety 
Agency  supplies  hydrographic  data  and  marine  charts,  and  the  Geographical  Survey  Institute  surveys 
topography  and  ground  level  variation.    Figure  7  shows  the  organization  of  the  central  government. 

Coastal  defense  works  xhlch  Include  storm  surge  defense  works,  depend  on  the  Coast  Act,  legally. 
The  Act  relegates  the  duty  of  the  manager,  assignment  of  expenses,  action  to  be  restricted  and  so  on. 
In  connection  with  tiie  Act,  technical  criterion  for  the  design  of  coastal  defense  works  Is  laid  down 
and  a  technical  manual  has  been  published. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

STORM  SUMES 

After  the  Isc-wan  Typhoon,  a  method  of  storm  surge  computation  was  developed  for  the  planning  of 
the  defense  works  In  Tokyo  Bay,  Ise  Bay,  Osaka  Bay  and  Suohonada.  The  pressure  distribution  In  a 
typhoon  was  modeled  and  the  wind  on  the  sea  surface  was  estimated  to  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  velo* 

city  derived  from  the  atmospheric  pressure  gradient  and  the  velocity  proportional  to  the  typhoon 
speed.  Storm  surges  generated  by  the  wind  were  coa^uted  numerically  by  the  two-dimensional  long 
water  wave  equation  which  consists  of  momentum  and  mass  conservation  equations.  The  distribution  of 
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itorR  surge  height  fti  a  hay,  the  effect  of  storn  surge  breakwaters,  and  flooding  up  to  a  rfver  were 
analyzed  by  the  nodel . 

The  estimation  of  wind  velocity  on  the  sea  surface  is  the  most  Important  aspect  in  the  calculation 
of  storm  surge  levels.    Recently,  a  method  was  developed  to  estimate  the  wind  field  by  considering 
land  forms  around  a  bay.  The  return  period  of  storn  surges  Is  also  estimated  fron  empirical  typhoon 
data,  since  there  is  more  meteorological  data  coi^tared  with  the  storm  surge  data.  Recent  research  Is 
net  as  active  as  those  In  the  1960 's. 

WVES 

Typhoons  generate  high  waves  as  well  as  storm  surges.  The  forecasting  methods  of  waves  generated 
ty  winds  have  been  established.  The  methods  based  on  the  Sm  method  using  a  moving  fetch  and  a  method 
which  Includes  bottom  friction  in  shallow  water.   In  a  bay,  wave  helots  are  estimated  on  the  grid 

points  by  the  Sf'lB  method  anrt  a  spectral  frrethori.    In  a  hay  whprc  the  mouth  opens  to  the  ocean,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  penetration  of  swells  into  the  bay.    In  Osaka  8ayt  swells  coming  through  the 
strait  at  the  entrance  were  estimated,  but  reliable  results  were  not  obtained  as  yet. 

Wave  refraction,  diffraction  and  dissipation  by  bottom  friction  are  considered  for  the 
forecasting  of  wavas.  It  Is  possible  to  estimate  response  along  a  single  coastline  but  on  a  coo^lex 
coastline,  hydraulic  experiments  need  to  be  carried  out.   In  some  cases,  wave  Irregularity  Is  also 
considered  by  random  wave  generators.    It  is  necessary  to  analyze  wave  defonnation  not  only  for 
Storm  surge  defense  works  but  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effect  and  the  influence  of  breakwaters  and 
coastal  structures.  The  development  of  numerical  calculation  methods  and  the  analysis  of  wave 
nonllnearlty  are  also  carried  out. 

STORM  SURG£  DEF£MSE  WORKS 

Though  breakwaters  have  been  constructed  to  prevent  storm  surges,  coastal  dikes,  and  revetments 
are  also  commonly  used  for  defense  works.  These  latter  structures  have  been  constructed  to  prevent  a 
flood  or  overtopping  of  waves.  Their  height  was  determined  by  the  run-up  height  of  waves.  However, 

It  Is  rational  to  estimate  the  crown  height  by  considering  the  volume  of  wave  overtopping  because  of 

wave  i rregjl jr i ty ,    One  of  the  author'^  studied  experimentally  the  relation  between  incident  waves  and 

the  volume  of  wave  overtopping  for  coastal  dikes  and  revetments  and  proposed  the  relation  as  shown  in 
figure  8.  Wave  Irregularity  Is  also  considered  and  similar  figures  are  proposed  for  dikes  with 
artificial  blocks  In  front  of  them. 

The  allowance  of  wave  overtopping  volume  Is  determined  by  the  function  and  the  stability  of  the 
dike.  If  we  need  to  maintain  automobile  traffic  on  a  road  behind  a  dike  In  a  storm  condition,  the 
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volume  sliould  be  kept  small.  Actually,  the  allonniice  was  estimated  by  measuring  the  overtopping 
volume  behind  a  dike  and  the  possibility  of  the  traffic  evaluated.  For  dike  stability,  the  allONance 
was  made  by  analyzing  past  failures  of  coastal  dikes  and  revetments  for  several  projects. 

Research  on  waves,  storm  surges,  and  structures  rclatctl  to  storm  surge  defense  works  were  active 
irtille  the  construction  was  carried  out  to  defend  storm  surges.   The  level  of  research  activities  Is 
noM  somewhat  lowered  as  the  works  have  almost  been  completed. 

RESEARCH  ORGAJilZATIQH 

Universities  and  governmental  research  institutions  make  investigations  for  storm  surge  defense 
works.  Governmental  institutions  as  shown  In  figure  7  and  table  2,  Include  the  Heteorologlcal 
Research  Institute,  Port  and  Harbour  Research  Institute.  Public  Uorks  Research  Institute,  National 
Research  Institute  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  National  Research  Institute  of  Fisheries  Engineering, 
and  the  National  Research  Center  for  Disaster  Prevention. 

The  Meteorological  Research  Institute  performs  research  to  analyze  and  to  forecast  climate.  In 
connection  with  storm  surges,  the  Typhoon  Division  studies  not  only  the  typhoon  Itself  but  the 
phenomenon  and  forecasting  method  of  storm  surges  and  waves. 

The  Port  and  Harbour  Research  institute  studies  harbor  planning,  the  function  and  the  stability 
of  port  structures  such  as  breekwaters.  hydraulic  characteristics  of  waves  and  currents,  and  water 
pollution.  Concerning  storm  surges,  forecasting  methods  of  tidal  variation  and  wave  heights,  and 
function  and  stability  of  breakwaters  and  coastal  dikes  are  Investigated. 

The  Public  Works  Research  Institute  Has  responsibility  for  research  work  involving  flood 
prevention,  sewage  treatment,  road  planning,  and  structures  such  as  bridges  and  tunnels.   In  regard  to 
storm  surges,  defense  work  along  the  coastline  and  In  the  river  mouth  are  Investigated  as  well  as 
functions  and  effects  of  coastal  structures,  such  as  dikes. 

The  National  Research  Institute  of  Agricultural  Engineering  Is  mainly  conducting  research  of  the 
Improvenent  and  Irrigation  of  farm  land.   In  addition  to  this,  the  role  and  the  stability  of  dikes  In 
reclaimed  land  is  also  one  of  their  research  problems.    The  National  Research  Institute  of  Fisheries 
Engineering  performs  research  work  on  fishing  ports  and  structures  for  fish  fanning.  Coastal 
Structures  are  also  one  of  the  research  subjects. 

The  National  Research  Center  for  Disaster  Prevention  Investigates  preventing  disasters  caused  fay 
flooding,  earthquake,  land  slide  and  snow.   Related  to  the  storm  surges.  Investigation  of  waves  Is 
also  carried  out. 

Other  than  these  Institutes,  the  Civil  Engineering  Research  Institute,  Hokkaido  Development 
Bureau,  and  the  Central  Research  Institute  of  Electric  Power  Industry  are  also  aiding  research  on 
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coastal  engfneerlng.  Sone  universities  are  conducting  studies  on  storm  surge  problens,  but  not  to 
the  extent  as  govemnent  research. 

Research  results  are  presented  at  the  conferences  held  by  the  fteteorologlcal  Society  of  Japan, 
the  Oceanographical  Society  of  Japan  and  tne  Japan  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (JSCC).  Especially, 
research  on  stom  surges  and  Its  prevention  have  been  presented  at  the  Japanese  conference  on  coastal 
engineering  of  JSCE*  The  conference  has  been  held  every  ye«r  since  the  first  conference  In  1954. 
In  1981,  the  28th  Conference  was  held  and  126  papers  selected  from  166  entry  papers  were  presented. 
The  number  of  papers  related  to  storm  surges  and  Its  prevention  from  disasters  Is  decreasing  In 
recent  years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Storm  sur^e  defense  work  has  been  carried  out  In  Tokyo  Bay,  Ise  Bay  and  Osaka  Bay  by  the 
guidelines  which  were  established  aft'^r  tlic  heavy  damage  caused  by  the  Ise-wan  Typhoon,  As 
countermeasures,  coastal  dikes,  revetments,  gates,  and  storm  surge  breakwaters  have  been  constructed. 
In  connection  with  these  works,  the  numerical  calculation  method  of  storm  surges  end  waves  has  been 
developed  and  the  effect  of  coastal  dikes  for  the  prevention  of  wave  overtopping  has  been  studied. 
Research  Is  carried  out  by  universities  and  governmental  research  Institutions,  but  their  activity  Is 
now  decreasing  because  the  defense  works  are  almost  completed. 
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[1]  Seminar  on  Coastal  Engineering:  Organizing  Committee  for  Seminar  on  Coastal  Engineering,  1964. 
CZl  Outline  of  Coastal  Engineering  In  Japan:  Organizing  Connlttee  of  10th  Conference  en  Coastal 

Engineering,  1966. 

[3]   Goda,  Y.,  "Design  of  Harbour  Structure  Against  Random  Sea  Waves,"  KaJIma  Pub.,  1977 
(In  Japanese). 
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Tabic  1.  List  of  Typhoons  Causing  Nateorologlcal  Tide  Over  2  m 


Date 


Meteorological        Maxlmun  Mind  Atenospherlc 
Bay  Attacked       Tide  Level  Speed  Pressure 


Sept.  13,  1927 


Arlake  Ba^ 


about  3.0  m 


Sept.  21,  1934 
iTyphoon  Miroto) 

Sept.  1,  1938 


Sept.  17.  1945 

(Typhoon  Hakurazakl) 

Sept.  3.  1950 
(Typhoon  Jane) 

Sept.  27,  19S7 
(Typhoon  Ise^an) 

Sept.  16,  1961 
(Typhoon  Znd-Huroto) 


Osaka  Bay 
Tokyo  Bay 
Kagoshlna  Bay 
Osaka  Bay 
Ise  Bay 
Osaka  Bay 


3.1 
2.2 
2.0 
2.4 
3.9 
2.4 


42  n/sec 
(at  Osaka) 

31 

(at  Tokyo) 

over  40 
(at  Kagoshlma) 

28 

(at  Osaka) 
36.5 

(at  Nagciya) 

33 

(at  Osaka) 


954  (912)*  nb 
979  (about  960)* 

(917)* 
970  (960)* 
958  (930)* 
937  (931)* 


(*  shoMS  the  central  pressure  at  the  landing  tine) 


Table  2.  List  of  Institutions 


Name 


Address 


Civil  Engineering  Research  Institute. 
Hokkaido  Development  Bureau 

National  Research  Center  for  Disaster 
Prevention 

Port  and  Harbour  Research  Instltete 

Meteorological  Research  Institute 

National  Research  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Engineering 

National  Research  Institute  of 
Fisheries  Engineering 


Hiragishi  1-1,  Tcyohlra-ku,  Sapporo 

Ja|>an 

Tennodal  3-1,  Sakura,  Nllharl-gun,  Ibaraki, 
Japan 

Nagase  3-1-1,  Yokosuka.  Japan 

Nagamine  1-1.  Yatabe,  Tsukuba-gun,  Ibaraki.  Japan 

Kannondal  2-1-2,  Yatabe,  Tsukuba-gun,  Ibaraki. 
Japen 

Ebldal  7620-1,  Hazakl.  Kashima-gun.  Ibaraki 
Japan 


Public  Works  Research  Instltete 


Asahl  1,  Toyosato,  Tsukuba-gun,  Ibaraki,  Japan 
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Figure  1.    The  track  of  typhoon  causing  meteorological  tide  over  2  ni 
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AREA  INUNOATCO 

Figure  2.  Haxlmum  tfd«  level,  maxlnuin  significant  waves  and  Indundated  area  along  the  Ise-Bay  coast 


Figure  3.    Standdrd  section  of  coastal  dike 
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Figure  4.   Plan  of  the  coastal  enbanlment  of  the  Nabeta  Reclamation 


Figure  5,    Effect  of  the  storm-surge  breakwater  on  the  reduction  of  tidal  level  at  Nagoya 
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Figure  6.    Cross  section  of  th«  storm-surge  breakwater 
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Figure  7.   AdmtniJtratl ve  system  of  the  central  Govemoient 
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Figure  8.  Relation  between  significant  wave  height  (Hq')  and  the  volune  of  wave  overtopping  (q) 
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Report  of  Task  Committee 


(A)   STRONG-MOTION  INSTRUMENT  ARRAYS  AND  DATA 


Date: 


Hay  19.  1982 


Place: 


(National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


Attendees: 


U.S.  Side 


-  A.  G.  Brady  {Chalirman) 
W.  B.  Joyner 
J.  F.  Lander 


Japan  Side 


-  Setsuo  Node  (Chairnan,  Temporary) 
Kellchi  Ohtani 


(1)  Activities  and  Principal  Accomplishments  to  Date 

Catalogs  of  strong-motion  earthquake  records  observed  both  In  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  are  being  exchanged.    U.S.  data  are  published  in  the  "Seismic  Engineering 
Prograoi  Report,"  and  the  Japanese  data  are  reported  in  the  publication,  "Strong- 
Motion  Earthquake  Records  In  Japan." 

The  collection  of  reports  on  display  at  USGS  Mill  be  forwarded  to  H.  Tsuchlda. 
Chalman.  Japanese  Task  Conalttee,  and  Panel  atenbers  (If  available). 

Specifications,  description,  and  operator's  manual  for  the  USGS's  6E0S  system 
will  also  be  exchanged. 

Further  information  on  the  new  JMA  accelerograph  and  the  HOC  strong-motion 

accelerographs  were  exchanged. 

We  acknowledge  the  contribution  of  Exxon's  collection  of  Japanese  digitized  data, 
with  possibility  of  comparison  studies  with  U.S.  data  (i.e.,  subductlon  zones 
vs.  shallow  earthquakes).   Extra  copies  will  be  sent  to  Interested  members. 

(2)  Future  Prooraais 

Both  sides  of  the  task  cofmittee  plan  to  continue  their  respective  efforts  In 

the  following  eight  points: 

a)  After  an  earthquake  which  has  caused  damaoe  to  structures  or  an 
earthquake  <knrfng  which  naxImuM  acceleration  exceeding  about  0.1  G 

has  been  recorded,  the  task  committee  of  a  country  where  the  earth- 
quake has  taken  place  will  provide  a  list  of  the  strong-motion 
earthquake  records  for  the  counterpart  of  the  task  coimiittee.  The 
list  contains  maximum  component  acceleration  of  each  record.  If 
there  Is  such  a  list  compiled  by  oiy  organization,  the  list  mentioned 
above  nay  be  replaced  by  it. 

b)  Every  year  the  t^i'-  ::-nmittee  will  exchange  catalogs  of  the  strong- 
motion  earthquake  records  in  the  last  year.    The  catalog  contains 
maximum  component  accelerations  and  wave  forms  of  major  records. 

If  there  is  such  a  catalog  compiled  by  any  organization,  the  catalog 
aientloned  above  may  be  replaced  by  It. 
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c)  The  task  cocmiittee  -nakes  apDropriate  arrangements  to  provide 
digitizable  copies  of  records  when  they  are  requested.    In  addition, 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide  information  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  site  and  structures  at  the  locations  where  such  records 
are  obtained. 

d)  When  the  organizations  taking  oart  in  the  Panel  publish  reports  on 
the  strong-motion  earthquake  records,  the  organizations  will  distri- 
bute copies  of  the  reports  to  the  organizations  of  the  Panel  interested 
in  them.   The  task  committee  exchanges  lists  of  the  organizations 
which  wish  to  receive  the  reports. 

•)     Tvery  year  at  the  time  of  the  Joint  Meeting,  the  task  committee 
exchanges  lists  of  reports  on  the  strong-motion  earthquake  records 
and  on  analysis  of  the  records  published  in  the  last  year.    The  list 
will  cover  all  the  reports  on  the  above  nentloned  topics  published  by 
the  organizations  taking  part  in  the  Panel  activities  and  as  many 
reports  as  possible  published  by  other  organizations  and  universities. 

f)  The  task  coimittee  will  continue  to  exchange  lists  of  digitized  data 

on  all  the  major  strong-motion  earthquake  records  in  the  form  of  lists, 
and  exchange  of  digitized  records  in  the  form  of  compute*  magnetic  tapes, 
cards,  and  other  media  will  be  continued. 

g)  The  task  conmittee  plans  to  assist  and  cooperate,  where  possible.  In 

the  following  areas: 

1)  Assistance  and  cooperation  with  governmental  organizations 
In  other  seismic  areas,  in  order  to  promote  high  quality 
strong  earthquake  motion  observations  in  all  seismlcally 

active  areas  of  the  world. 

2)  Assistance  and  cooperation  with  any  international  effort 
to  record  strong  ground  motion  close  to  the  source  of  a 
large  magnitude  shock* 

h)  The  task  cOTrtittee  feels  the  "JJVR  Panel  on  Wind  and  Seismic  Effects 
should  play  a  major  cooperative  role  in  the  implementation  of  relevant 
parts  of  the  Resolution  of  the  International  Workshop  on  Strong- 
Motion  Earthquake  Instrument  Arrays  held  May  1978,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
The  exchange  of  complete  Information  on  all  aspects  of  the  program,  as 
It  develops  particularly  In  Japan  and  the  United  states,  will  be  carried 
out  in  the  manner  of  our  standard  exchange  when  appropriate.  Particu- 
larly with  unique  data  from  arrays,  or  deep  bore-hole  instruments  in 
the  U.S.  and  Japan,  Task  Committee  Cochairmen  will  retain  the  responsi- 
bility of  relaying  information  on  their  existence  and  subsequently  of 
transferring  the  digital  data  from  such  institutions  as  in  the  U.S., 
the  US6S.  CDHG.  USCi  and.  In  Japan.  PWtl.  BRI.  PHRI.  NRI  and  NRCOP. 
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Report  of  Task  Comnrittee 
(B)   URGE'SCALE  TESTING  PROGRAM 


Date: 


Hay  20,  1962 


Place; 


National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Viashlngton,  D.C..  U.S.A. 

U.S.  Side    •  Edgar  V.  Leyendecker  (Chairman) 
John  B.  Scalzl 


Attwideea; 


Japan  Side 


Keiichi  Dhtani  (Chairman] 
Masaya  Hirosawa 
Shin  Okamoto 
Shinsuke  Kakata 
Takashi  Kaminosono 


(1)  Activities,  and  Principal  Accanpllsinents  to  Date 

The  nain  activities  related  to  this  task  coimlttee  during  the  past  year  are 
as  follows: 

a)  According  to  the  recomendaLion  of  this  task  conmittee  report,  the 
Panel  Cochairmen  endorsed  the  program  of  the  U.S. -Japan  Joint  Earth- 
quake Research  Program  Involving  Large-Scale  Testing  of  Steel 
Structures  to  the  Ministry  of  Construction  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  May  22,  1981. 

b)  The  testing  of  the  seven-story  reinforced  concrete  structure  was 
completed  in  November  1981,  at  the  Building  Research  Institute, 
Tsukuba  Science  City.  All  support  tests  to  be  carried  out  In  Japan 
were  also  completed.   The  support  tests  In  the  U.S.  are  now  under  way. 

c)  Active  exchange  of  U.S.  and  Japanese  researchers  has  occurred  under 
the  relnfbrcad  concrete  program  and  has  been  very  useful. 

d)  The  program  on  steel  structures  has  been  Initiated.    Full  scale  and 
support  tests  are  being  planned  or  are  under  way  In  Japan.    In  the 
U.S.*  the  NSr  has  received  proposals  for  the  conduct  of  support  tests. 

These  proposals  have  been  reviewed.    Research  projects  will  be  funded 
prior  to  a  scheduled  Joint  Technical  Coordinating  Conmittee  (JTCC) 
meeting  In  July  1982. 

(2)  Future  Programs 

The  status  of  the  U.S. -Japan  Joint  Program  of  reinforced  concrete  structures  was 

discussed,  and  the  Joint  Program  of  steel  structures  was  reviewed.    The  task 
conmittee  adopted  the  following  resolutions  as  a  result  of  discussion. 

a)    The  JTCC  will  iDeet  In  Japan  on  July  14  under  the  auspices  of  the  UJNR. 
The  research  program  on  steel  structures  (full-scale  test  In  Japan  and 

support  tests  in  the  U.S.  and  Japan)  will  be  discussed.  Txperimental 
results  from  the  reinforced  concrete  program  as  well  as  the  exchange 
of  data  will  be  topics  for  discussion. 
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b)  A  more  intensive  study  to  understand  reinforced  concrete  test  data 
(full-scale  and  support  tests).  Including  repftfr  and  retroflti  should 
be  undertaken  In  both  countries. 

c)  Exchange  of  Information  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  on  planned  tests 
should  take  place  before  the  July  JTCC  meetings. 

d)  Continuing  personnel  exchange  is  encouraged  under  the  steel  program. 

e)  The  task  comlttee  will  revleif  progress  of  the  Joint  Research  Program 
and  continue  to  reassess  the  need  for  testing  of  other  structures  and 

report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Panel.  Increased 
research  needs  of  masonry  in  Japan  indicate  that  this  construction 
should  be  reviewed  for  a  possible  coordinated  research  program. 
Accordingly,  It  Is  expected  that  related  research  and  development  will 
be  actively  contlnned  In  both  countries.  Technloil  exchange  should  be 
continued  through  this  task  comfttee.  The  following  Infonnatlon  will 
be  exchanged: 

1)  bibliography  of  research  reports, 

2)  copies  of  existing  reports  when  possible,  and 

3)  background  papers  will  be  prepared  to  serve  as  a  basis 

for  developing  future  plans. 

f)  Exchange  of  information  on  large-scale  testing  facilities  and  large- 
scale  testing  programs  should  be  encouraged. 
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Report  of  Task  Coomittee 
(C)   REPAIR  AND  RETROFIT  OF  EXISTING  STRUCTURES 


Date; 


Nay  19.  1982 


Place: 


Nattonal  Bureau  of  Standards,  Uashlngton,  D.C.*  U.S.A. 


Attewdaos: 


U.S.  Side    <■   John  B.  Scalzl  (Chalnnan) 
Janlna  Mirski 
Bruce  Horgan 


Japan  Side  -  Hasaya  Hirosa«ia  (Chalnnan) 
Sfilnsuke  Nakata 


0)  Activities  and  Principal  Accompli shments  to  Date 

During  the  pas*  three  years,  the  task  committee  has  held  three  workshops  in 
Los  Angeles,  Tsukuba/Sendai ,  and  San  Francisco.    All  three  workshops  were  very 
successful.    At  each  workshop,  participants  presented  ^rr^nical  papers  and 
visited  repaired  buildings.    The  papers  from  the  three  meetings  will  be  published 
during  the  suniner  of  1982  and  distributed  to  participants  and  others  interested 
In  repair  and  retrofit  of  existing  and  damaged  buildings.   The  cooperative  nature 
of  the  worlcshops  were  very  beneficial  In  the  technical  presentations,  the  technical 
study  tours  and  the  social  activities  which  brought  our  representatives  to  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other's  area  of  experience. 

(2)    Future  Programs 

The  current  U.S.  Project  Conmlttee  on  Repair  and  Retrofit  of  Existing  Structures 
win  be  discontinued  for  a  period  of  time,  and  In  the  meantime  the  participants 

have  agreed  to  exchange  technical  papers.    It  was  a  veed  at  the  San  Francisco 
Workshop  (resolutions  attached)  to  hold  additional  workshops  after  1984. 

Task  Comnittee  (C)  will  continue  for  future  activities  as  noted  below. 

Task  Comnittee  fC!  discussed  the  possibility  of  holding  workshops  on  discussions 
of  buildiny  codts  in  the  next  few  years.    The  objective  will  be  to  compare 
design  provisions  and  c*-iteria  for  new  construction,  and  the  repair  and  retrofit 
of  damaged  and  existing  buildings.    NSF  will  explore  the  mechanism  of  setting  up 
an  American  project  comnittee  with  an  appropriate  organization. 
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Attachment  to  Task  Coinnlttee  (C) 


3rd  U.S./Japdn  Workshop  on 
Repair  and  Retrofit  of  Structures 

San  Francisco,  California 
Hay  13-15,  1982 


RESOLUTIONS 


1.  This  n^etinrj  provided  an  extronely  valuable  exchange  of  teclmlcal 

infonnatlon  including: 

a)  Research  program  for  assessment  method  on  Inspection  and  repair/ 
retrofiting  of  structures  damaged  by  earthquakes. 

b)  Examples  of  completed  repair  and  strengthening  for  existing 
Important  structures. 

c)  Various  basic  experlaents  and  analyses  on  repair  and  retrofitting 
techniques. 

2.  However,  it  was  recognized  that  many  problems  remained,  especially  on  the 
establishing  of  objective  seismic  safety.    There  were  few  reports  which 
showed  the  details  of  repair/retrofitting  techniques  and  methods  to 
evaluate  their  effect. 

3.  Accordingly,  it  is  expected  that  related  research  and  development  will  be 
actively  continued  in  both  countries.    Technical  exchange  should  continue 
through  the  task  conmittee  of  the  UJNR  Panel  on  Wind  and  Seismic  Effects. 
It  is  recomoended  that  a  full  cooperative  exchange  be  held  after  1984. 
The  folleiirfng  Information  could  be  exchangsd: 

a)  State-of-the-Art  reports  on: 

1)    actual  conditions  on  repair/retrofitting  of  existing  structures, 

11}   actual  conditions  on  repair/retrofitting  of  structures  damaged 
by  earthquakes,  and 

111)  actual  conditions  on  Inspection  of  damaged  structures. 

b)  Data  on  rehabilitation  techniques  including  their  details  and  methods 
to  evaluate  their  effectiveness. 

c)  Proposals  for  assessment  method  on  rehabilitation. 

4.  The  reports  presented  In  these  three  workshops  will  be  published  during  the 
Suirmer  of  1982  and  distributed  to  the  workshop  participants  and  the  MOnbers 

of  the  UJNR  Panel  on  Wind  and  Seismic  Effects. 
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Report  of  Task  Caranf  ttee 
(D)   EVALUATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  OF  STRUCTURES 


Date: 


20.  1962 


PVace: 


National  Sureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  O.C.,  U.S.A. 


Attendees; 


U.S.  Side 


G.  Robert  Fuller  (Chairman) 
Peter  Gurvin 

Stanley  Takahashl 

Michael  Gaus 

H.  S.  Lew 
Richard  McConneU 
Peter  Gergely 


Japan  Side 


Shin  OkartGto  (rhuirman.  Temporary) 
Takashi  Kaminosono 


(1)  Activities  and  Principal  AccoropHslwient  to  Date 

The  following  activities  taive  taken  place  In  both  countries  concerning  development 

of  methodologies  and  procedures  to  evaluate  seismic  resistance  of  existing  civil 
engineering  structures  and  to  provide  damage  assessment  predictions  for  existing 
buildings  and  comunltles. 

a)  Japanese  evaluation  and  strengthening  procedures  for  reinforced 
concrete  and  structural  steel  building:  copies  Mere  translated  from 
Japanese  Into  English,  by  the  Office  of  Intenntloaal  Affairs  of  HUD 
(OIA/HUD). 

b)  The  set  of  108  lecture  slides  furnished  by  Dr.  Watabe  were  copied  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.   Other  copies  will  be  nade  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  distribution  to  other  U.S.  Federal 

agencies  and  submitted  to  the  national  In'onnation  Service  for 
Earthquake  Engineering  at  Berkeley,  California.    The  accwnpanying 
Japanese  narrative  was  translated  Into  English  by  OIA/HUD. 

c)  Copies  of  "Learning  froir  Earthquake  Program"  by  the  Earthquake  Engineering 
Research  Institute  (EERI)  were  furnished  to  each  side  by  Dr.  M.  Agbabian. 

d)  The  U.S.  Federal  Interagency  Cotrmittee  on  Seismic  Safety  in  Construction 
(ICSSC)  Subconmittee  No.  3  on  Existino  Buildings  has  developed  a  draft 
"itandard,  "Preliminary  Evaludtinn  Technique  f;i»-  DeLenn'ninq  Seisnic 
Resistance  of  Existing  Buildings."   When  the  final  document  is  prepared, 
copies  will  be  furnished  to  the  Japanese  side. 

e)  Several  other  docutT^nt5  were  furnished  to  Mr.  Fuller  by  a  representative 
of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Construction  at  the  13th  Joint  Panel  Meeting, 
The  following  documents  were  translated  into  English  by  OIA/HUO.  The 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  furnished  copies  to  the  Japanese  side. 


1)    Examination  and  Improvement  of  Concrete  Block  tblU. 
Shizuoka  Prefecture  {14  pp.) 
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2}     Necessary  Procedures  Prior  to  and  During  the  Existence 
of  the  Buildinq,  CnaDter  IV.    Based  on  Provisions  of 
Construction  Standard  Act  and  Architects  Act  (40  pp.) 

3)  Re-Examination  and  Reinforcement  of  Your  Home  Against 
Earthquakes,  Published  by  Department  of  Urban  Housing, 
Shlzuoka  Prefecture  (10  pp.) 

4)  Seismic  Diagnosis  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Buildings, 
Department  of  Urban  Housing.  Shtzuoka  Prefecture  (152  pp.) 

5)  Methods  for  Determining  Earthquake  Resistance  and 
Earthquake-Proof  Designs  of  Pre-Existing  Steel -Skeleton 
Struciu-es ,  Shizuoka  Prefecture,  December  1,  1979.    Part  I 
(107  pp.)  and  Part  II  (65  pp.) 

(2)  Future  Programs 

a)  The  task  comittee  discussed  the  proposal  to  hold  two  workshops  on 
"Evaluation  of  Performance  of  Existing  Buildings  for  Resistance  to 
Earthquakes."    -'rol ininsry  plan^  were  developed  to  hold  the  first 
workshop  prior  to  the  15th  Joint  Panel  Meeting,  May  1983,  in  Tsukuba, 
Japan.    Tentative  plans  are  to  have  16  papers  (8  U.S.  and  8  Japanese) 
presented  at  a  two-day  workshop.    A  draft  proposal  from  Cornell 
University  (Prof.  Peter  Gergely)  to  NSF   to  coordinate  the  proposed 
workshops  and  to  publish  a  final  report,  was  reviewed  and  discussed. 
Lists  of  suggested  topics  and  speakers  were  also  developed.  Finally, 
a  resolution  tMS  prepared  for  consideration  by  the  Joint  Panel. 

b)  Activities  by  U.S.  Federal  Agencies  relative  to  structural  performance 

evaluation,  post-earthquake  analysis,  and  instrumentation  of  existing 
buildings  were  discussed.    Pertinent  reports  from  the  Veterans  Admini- 
stration and  National  Science  Foundation  will  be  furnished  to  each  side. 

C)      The  task  committee  reviewed  and  reaffirmed  the  1979  "Scope  for  Evalua*- 

tion  of  Performance  of  Structures"  (attached).  Reconmendations 
considered  critical  will  be  used  to  fonnulate  the  scope  and  objectives 
of  the  proposed  workshops. 
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Report  of  Task  CoBDiittee 


(E) 


LAND  USE  PROGRiWS  FOR  CONTROLLING  NATURAL  HAZARD  EFFECTS 


Date: 


Ma^  20,  ]982 


Place: 


National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington.  D.C.»  U.S.A. 


Attendees; 


U.S.  S1<le  -  G.  Robert  Fuller  (Cltalmian,  Temporary) 
Japan  Side  -  Toshio  Imsakl  (Chairman) 


(1)  Activities  and  Principal  AccomDilshwents  to  Date 

On  the  J    i   ties  and  principal  accomptlstmnts  of  this  task  coonltteei  the 

following  were  confirmed: 

a)  The  exchange  of  papers  and  references  on  land  use  progrwns  and  the 
exchange  of  «(perts  according  to  the  resolutions  of  this  task 
comittee  fron  the  8th  through  13th  Joint  Panel  Ntetlngs,  have  teen 

useful  to  both  countries. 

b)  The  Basic  Plan  and  the  intensified  Plan  of  the  Japanese  Government 
Large-Scale  Earthquake  Countenneasure  Act  (LSEC  Act,  Law  No.  73, 
1978)  Mere  presented.  These  plans  are  to  provide  earthquake  disaster 
prevention  measures  for  the  Tokal  Area,  *rt»ere  a  large  earthquake 
{Tokai  Earthquake)  1s  expected  to  occur.    The  Japanese  Covernfnent  also 
initiated  in  1981  a  study  of  earthquake  disaster  prevention  measures 
for  the  Southern  Kanto  Area,  together  with  the  Tokai  Area. 

c)  Several  earthquake  disaster  mitigation  plans  by  various  U.S.  Federal 
agencies  and  State  organizations  were  transmitted  to  Japan. 

d)  The  Geophysical  Survey  Institute  (GSI)  of  Japan  has  conducted  a  land 
condition  survey  at  the  Shizuoka  and  Enshu  areas  for  use  in  reduction 
of  highway  hazards. 

The  Public  Uorks  Research  Institute  (PURI)  of  Japan  has  completed  maps 

of  liquefaction  risk  for  areas  from  Tohoku  to  Kyushu,  and  also  presented 
procedures  for  evaluating  direct  and  indirect  losses  from  earthquake 
disasters. 

The  Building  Research  Institute  (BRI)  of  Japan  has  prepared  seismic 
microzonatlon  maps  of  Tokyo  and  other  large  cities. 

The  N'ational  Research  Center  for  Disaster  Prevention  (fJRCDP)  of  Japan 
has  studied  the  possibility  of  application  of  satellite  remote  sensing 

technology  to  estimate  earthquake  damage. 

e)  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  tes  also  prepared  similar  seismic 
risk  maps  for  the  U.S. 
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(2)  Future.  Programs 

As  a  result  of  discussions,  the  task  conmlttee  conflnaed  the  following 

cooperative  tasks: 

a)  The  task  conmittee  will  promote  the  exchange  of  the  following 
technical  Infomatlon  and  materials: 

1}     earthquake  disaster  risk  maps  including  socio-economic  features* 
and  an  example  for  the  case  of  the  Ur«kaw>ok1  earthquake  of 

March  21,  1982, 

2)  planning  methodologies  for  earthquake  disaster  mitigation  for 
large  populated  cities,  and 

3)  information  and  materials  on  geological  condition  maps,  soil 
liquefaction  potential  maps,  and  earthquake  hazard  risk  maps, 
listed  above. 

b)  The  task  comlttee  encourages  coordinated  research,  exchange  of 
Information  and  exchange  of  experts  In  the  fields  of  land  use  programs 
for  mitigating  earthquake  hazards. 

c)  The  task  comlttee  also  encourages  formal  review  and  comentary,  by 
concerned  governmental  organizations  In  both  countries,  on  methodol- 
ogies and  mapping  which  Include  earthquake  hazard,  microzonatlon, 
geological  conditions  and  soil  liquefaction  potential  affecting  land 

use  planning. 
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Report  of  Ta$k  Comnf  ttee 

(F)    DISASTER  PREVENTION  METHODS  FOR  LIFELINE  SYSTEMS 


Noy  19.  1982 


Place: 


National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.«  U.S.A. 


Attendees; 


U.S.  Side 


C.  F.  Scheffy  (Chairman) 
T.  Ariman 
P.  F.  Krurape 


Japan  Side 


T.  Okubo  (Cha1nMn»  Temporary) 

£.  Nakamura 


(1)  Activities  aad  Principal  AccowpI  Ishnents  to  Pate 

a)  Principal  activities  were  accomplished  through  correspondence  between 

the  chairmen  during  the  past  year.    Especially,  cooperative  research 
was  conducted  through  the  formal  exchange  of  experts  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japanese  sides. 

b)  Activities  on  the  Japanese  Side: 

1}     Experimental  studies  on  selsnlc  behavior  of  burled  pipes  were 
conducted  with  the  use  of  research  facilities  at  PURI. 

2)  For  lifeline  facilities,  especially  for  teleconmunication  and 
supplying  facilities,  studies  on  development  of  retrofitting 
methods  taking  account  of  Importance  of  the  facilities  were 
Initiated  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1981.  and  are  continued. 

3)  Studies  on  development  of  jssessnent  cf  damage  and  of  restoration 
methods  for  seismically  damaged  lifeline  facilities  were  initiated 
In  the  fiscal  year  of  1981.   A  survey  of  literature  and  examples  of 
danase  were  conducted  this  fiscal  year.  The  studies  are  scheduled 
to  be  Bcconpllshed  In  S  years. 

4)  Damage  investigation  on  the  Urakawa-oki,  Hokkaido  earthquake  of 
March  21,  1982.  was  conducted. 

c)  Activities  on  the  U.S.  Side:   (primarily  sponsored  by  the  National 

Science  Foundation) 

1)  Investigation  of  gas  and  oil  pipeline  damage  caused  by  large 

ground  deformations. 

2)  Performance  of  water  supply  and  sewage  lines  under  seismic 
excitation  and  their  repair  and  rehabilitation. 

3)  Research  on  response  of  power  and  conmunication  lines  and 
equlpnent  to  ground  shaking. 
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4)     Seismic  perfonmnce  of  piping  systens  In  end  connected  to 
buildings. 

5}     General  probleois  in  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  lifeline 
systems  «fter  rarthquaices. 

(2)   Future  Prograws 

a)     Correspondence  and  cooperative  research  should  be  continued  tlirough  the 

exchange  of  experts  to  promote  cooperative  research  studies  Of  MUtual 

benefit  between  the  U.S.  side  and  the  Japanese  side. 

b}     Early  restoration  of  lifeline  facilities  damaged  by  earthquake  is  most 
basic  and  Important  fbr  public  life,  and  from  this  point  of  v1eH>  both 

the  U.S.  and  Japanese  sides  promote  research  on  development  Of 

restoration  methods  of  damaged  lifeline  facilities. 

c)     Due  to  the  fact  that  the  lifeline  facilities  have  multi -function  and 
that  their  administration  depends  on  many  organizations  concernedi 
Committee  Chairmen  will  complete  the  establishment  of  a  Planning 
ComrfttAB  In  each  country  hy  October  1,  1962. 


I 
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R«port  of  Task  Comnfttee 
(G)   MIND  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  STRUCTURAL  RESPONSE 


Date:  May  20,  1982 

Place:  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Ihshlngton,  D.C.,  U.S. A. 

Attendees;       U.S.  Side    -  Richard  Marshall  (Chalnnan) 

Michael  Gaus 
Peter  Gurvin 

Japan  Side  -  Tadayoshi  Okubo  (Chairman,  Temporary) 


(1)  Activities  and  Principal  AccorfipHs.hments  to  Date 
The  task  committee  notes  that: 

a)  strong  winds  frequently  cause  loss  of  life  and  extensive  property 
danage, 

b)  the  knoifledge  derived  from  the  exchange  of  high  wind  data  and 
Information  on  wind  effects  can  be  useful  fn  reducing  loss  of 
life  and  property  damage, 

c)  insuffici«it  knowledge  exists  on  the  effects  of  strong  Minds  upon 
structures  and  methods  for  nodeling  these  effects,  and 

d)  the  needs  for  wind  data  for  various  applications  and  new  projects 
are  increasing. 

Several  measurements  of  strong  winds  in  atmospheric  boundary  layers  and  responses 
of  structures,  to  which  instruments  are  mounted,  have  been  recorded. 

The  following  Infotnatlon  was  agreed  to  be  exchanged  at  this  task  cotmlttee  meetTng: 

a)  establishment  of  new  standards  for  wind  tunnel  model  test  method  of 

buildings  In  Japan, 

b)  minlmin  requirements  for  wind  tunnel  modeling  as  contained  In  ANSI 
AS8.1-19e2, 

c)  proceedings  of  the  International  Workshop  on  Wind  Tunnel  Modeling 
Criteria  and  Tochniques  in  Wind  Engineering  Applications  Which  was 
held  In  the  U.S.  in  April  1982,  and 

d)  mechanics  of  glass  breakage  due  to  wind  loading. 

(2)  Future  Activities 

In  view  of  the  above  Items,  the  task  comnlttee  hereby  resolves  to  carry  out  the 
following  programs: 
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a)  Exchange  observations  and  records  of  high  wind  data  (including 
renot«-sens1ng  reports.  I.e.,  aircraft,  satellite)  available  from 
the  respective  national  netearelbglcal  services  and  special 
observation  sites. 

b)  Exchange  available  reports  on  high  wind  data  and  associated  wind 
pressures.   Documentation  of  Instrument  characteristics,  exposure, 
and  elevation  above  ground  should  be  Included. 

c)  Encourage  the  interaction  between  meteorologists  and  engineers  to 
identify  the  types  of  wind  data  required  for  future  use  in  estab- 
lishing extreme  wind  distributions;  in  determining  wind  loadings 
on  structures;  in  understanding  the  urban  wind  climate;  and  in 
considering  structural  design  issues  in  the  wind  generation  of 
energy. 

d)  Encourage  the  establishment  of  minimum  requirements  for  the  simulation 
of  atmospheric  boundary  layers  in  wind  tunnels,  the  exchange  of 
boundary  layer  wind  tunnel  test  results,  and  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  instrumentation  and  methods  of  measurement.    Also  encourage 
the  exchange  of  Infomation  on  measurenents  nade  on  actual  structures 
and  -en  cwpeirlsons  with  predictions  from  wind  tunnel  studies  of  these 
structures. 

e)  Exchange  information  on  techniques  and  criteria  far  Structural  nodeling 
in  boundary  layer  wind  tunnels. 

f)  Continue  the  exchange  of  engineers  and  meteorologists,  and  make 
available  research  facilities  for  mutual  use. 
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Report  of  Task  Comnlttee 
(H)   SOIL  BEHAVIOR  AND  STABILITY  DURING  EARTHQUAKES 
Date:  Niy  20,  1982 

Place:  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Attendees;       U.S.  Side    -  Mary  Ellen  Hynes-Grlffin  (Chairman,  Temporary) 

E.  0.  Pfrang 
H.  S.  Lew 
Riley  Chung 
Ml  11 lam  Kovacs 
Felix  Yokel 
Stanley  Takahashi 
J.  V.  Tyrrell 
A.  H.  Wu 
M,  Yachnis 


Japan  Side  -  Eiichi  Taniguchi  (Chairman,  Tonporary) 
Toshio  Iwasaki 
Takahlsa  Hlzuyama 

(1}  Act1v1t1j»  and  Principal  Accompli shments  to  Date 

a)  Exchange  of  relevant  doeunents  on  soil  behavior  during  earthquakes, 

including  reports  on  pile  performance  under  cyclic  loading,  were  made. 
Four  papers  were  submitted  to  the  Joint  Meeting  from  the  Japanese  side 
and  tMO  papers  were  presented  fety  the  U.S.  side. 

b)  Review  of  guidelines  for  assessing  soil  liquefaction  in  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  will  be  continued.   Reports  on  liquefaction  evaluation  for  bridge 
design  have  been  exchanged. 

c)  Nr.  Takahashi  of  NCEL  visited  PWRI  in  September  1981,  and  had  discussions 
with  Japanese  Panel  Members  on  the  methods  to  prevent  liquefaction. 

(2)    Future  Proqirains 

a)  When  requested,  the  task  conmittee  will  assist  in  arrangements  for 
visits       -  rii-th  CTbanknents,  including  fill  dams  and  foundations  Which 
have  been  subjected  to  significant  grounc  motions, 

b)  Discussions  and  correspondence  are  being  continued  concerning  soil 
liquefaction  potential,  selsmically  Induced  permanent  displacement 

estimation  of  earth  structures,  standard  penetration  and  cone  testing, 
seisfliically  induced  settlements  of  soils  and  foundations,  and  stability 
of  earth  structures  Including  tail Ing  dams  due  to  earthquake  notions. 

c)  Efforts  for  comparing  results  of  Standard  Penetration  Tests  (SPT),  as 
conducted  In  the  U.S.  with  the  results  from  Japan,  will  be  continued. 

d)  Task  Comm'ttee  (H)  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  U.S. -Japan 
Cooperative  Program  on  the  response  of  seiiii-buried  concrete  structures 
due  to  earthquakes,  and  therefore  recomnends  the  Panel  to  consider  the 
Initiation  of  the  abovement toned  cooperative  program. 
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Report  of  Task  ComlttM 
(1}   STOm  SURGE  AND  TSUIUHI 


Date;  Hay  20*  1962 

Place:  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.*  U.S.A. 

Attendees;       U.S.  Side    -  Celso  S.  Barrlentos  (Chairman) 

Eddie  N.  Bernard 
James  F.  Lander 
Gerald  T.  Hebenstrelt 

Japan  Side  -  Setstm  Noda  (Chairman,  Temporary) 


(1)  Activities  and  Principal  Accomplishments  to  Date 

a)  Two  new  members  were  added  to  the  task  connlttee: 

U.S.  Side   -  James  F.  Lander 
Japan  Side  -  Hideo  Hatanabe 

b)  A  report  on  "Tsunami  Research  Opportunities"  prepared  by  Dr.  Bernard 
from  a  working  group  meeting  was  distributed  to  the  task  committee 
members.    Related  to  this  report,  an  ITSU  resolution  was  approved  In 
a  Suva,  Fiji  meeting  in  April  1982,  endorsing  the  basic  plan  of 
research  Included  In  the  report. 

c)  A  technical  paper  by  Mr.  Tanimoto  was  given  to  U.S.  members.  The 
paper  deals  with  the  hydraulic  aspect  of  breekwter  In  Japan. 

d)  The  U.S.   is  conducting  a  tsunami  monitoring  program  off  the  Galapagos 

Islands  using  a  pressure  transducer  at  4000,  20,  and  1  meter  depth. 

(2)  Future  Programs 

a)     The  task  committee  will  facilitate  the  exchange  of  infornation  related 
to  storm  surge  and  tsunami,  such  as  publications  concerning  damages 
and  measures  to  reduce  or  prevent  damages.    To  enhance  the  continuation 
of  the  cooperative  programs,  the  Chairmen  of  the  task  coanittee  will 
consider  taking  the  following  steps: 

1)  Provide  an  overview  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  the  area  of  forecasting,  hindcasting,  and  risk  analysis 
Of  storm  surges  &nd  tsunamis  as  well  as  the  planning  and  design 
Of  disaster  prevention  works.    The  overview  will  Include  a  list 
of  governmental  agencies  and  other  Institutions  concerned  with 
storm  surges  and  tsunamis. 

2)  Provide  a  technical  review  of  research  accomplishments  1n  storm 
surges  and  tsunamis  performed  by  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 

3)  Exchange  Information  on  storm  surge  models  as  well  as  associated 

meteorological  models,  wtiich  are  used  for  forecasting,  planning, 
design,  and  disaster  prevention  purposes. 
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b)     The  task  committee  recoiranends  that  a  U.S. -Japan  tsunami  workshop  be 
organized  to: 

1)  describe  current  research  In  each  country* 

2)  discuss  problens  that  are  tractable  tdth  today's  knowledge  and 
technology  Including  observations  and  verification  of  theory* 

3)  explore  ways  and  me.-vr:.  oi  increasing  U.S. -  Japan  cooperation  fn 
tsunami  research  and  technology  transfer,  and 

4)  explore  ways  of  exchanging  tsunami  data  between  the  U.S.  and 

Japan  and  other  disaster  prone  areas. 

The  titorkshop  should  be  a  two  day  meeting  held  prior  to  the  15th  UJNR  Meeting 
In  Tsukuba,  Japan. 
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Report  of  Task  Conmittee 
(J)   WIND  AND  EARTHQUAKE  ENGINEERING  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 


May  3  9,  1982 

National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Mashlngton.  D.C..  U.S.A. 

U.S.  Side     -    Jarros  1.  Cooper  (Chairman) 
CeliD  5.  Barrientos 
Mary  El'en  llynes-Grlffln 
John  F,  Fleming 
E.  V.  Leyendecker 
John  B.  Scalzl 

Japan  Side  •  Toshio  Iwcisavf  (Chalnaan,  Toaporary) 
Takahisa  Mizuyama 
EllcM  Tanlguchi 


(1)  Activities  and  Principal  Aceowpllsliiients  ^_  Pg^^ 

Task  Conmittee  (J)  was  forn-ally  established  at  the  13th  Joint  Meeting  held  in 
May  1981,  at  Tsukuba,  Japan.    Recognising  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  wind  and 
earthquake  problems  relating  to  transportation  structures,  initial  committee 
activities  w11]  be  limited  to  investigating  earthquake  engineering  problems 
associated  with  bridges.  Research  will  be  expanded  to  Include  wind  and  earth- 
quake  effects  on  transportation  structures  at  a  future  date.    The  principal 
functions  of  the  task  ccimiittee  are  to  encourage  the  performance  of  coordinated 
research  studies  of  mutual  interest  between  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  Sides  and 
excnange  research  information  on  a  regular  sasis. 

Principal  activities  during  the  past  year  included; 

a)  The  selection  of  members  for  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  sides.  Hiey  are: 

Japanese  Side:   Nobuyuki  Nan'ta  (chairman).  PURI 
Tadashi  Arakawa,  PWRI 
Hideya  Asanuma,  PWRI 
Toshio  Iwasaki.  PWRI 
Sholchi  Saekl.  PUR! 
Kunio  Yamanoto»  Plffil 

U.S.  Side:         James  D.  Cooler  (Chairman),  FHHA 
E.  V.  Leyendecker,  NBS 
H.  S.  Lew,  NBS 
John  B.  Scalzi,  NSF 
James  H.  6ates,  Cal Trans 

b)  A  visit  by  Dr.  Eiichi  kuribayashi  to  the  U.S.  in  September  1981,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  future  coordinated  research  studies  on  the 
earthquake  response  and  behavior  of  bridges. 

c)  The  exchange  of  research  reports  on  the  earthquake  vulnerablllV* 

design,  and  construction  of  bridges. 


Date; 

Place: 
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d)     Detailed  discussion  of  proposed  coordinated  experimental  research 

studies  on:    {^]  the  performance  of  large-scale  bridge  piers  and 
columns  subjected  to  reversed  cyclic  loading;  (2)  model  tests  on 
the  failure  of  reinforced  concrete  piers;  and  (3)  the  behavior  of 
concrete-flUed  steel  tubes. 

(2)  Future  Proqraais 

As  a  result  of  comprehensive  discussions,  the  task  coMMlttee  herein  resolves 
to  carry  forth  with  the  following  programs: 

a)  Continue  with  experimental  activities  and  studies  on  the  earthquake 
behavior  of  reinforced  amcrtte  bridge  piers  and  colwins.  Conduct 
of  studies  are  to  be  coordinated  through  task  comri ttee  chalmen. 

b)  Obtain  data  which  are  needed  to  examine  the  t>ffocts  of  c*. i-nensinn, 
axial  force,  shear  strength,  cross-sectional  shape,  splice  length  of 
bars,  dynanic  loading,  and  ttio  dimensional  loading  on  the  earthquake 

performance  of  bridge  columns  and  piers.    Initially,  effects  of  scale 
factor  on  axlally  loaded  columns  will  be  examined  through  the  conduct 
of  tests  in  the  U.S.  on  full,  1/3,  and  1/G  scale  model  columns.  Details 
are  to  be  worked  out  for  the  conduct  of  additional  tests. 

c)  Conduct  experimental  studies  In  Japan  on: 

1)  behavior  of  concrete-fill ed  steel  tubes, 

2)  dynamic  behavior  of  reinforced  concrete  bridge  piers,  and 

3)  behavior  of  recently  failed  bridge  pier  types. 

d)  Encourage  the  conduct  of  coordinated  long-range  research  and  the 
exchange  of  results  in  the  folloMing  areas:  1)  design  of  super* 
structure  details  including  connections  between  superstructure  and 

substructure;  2)  foundation  design;  3)  methods  of  testing  (such  as 
pseudo-dynamic  vs.  dynamic  tests);  4)  effect  of  phased  ground  motion 
on  bridge  response;  and  5)  field  neasurenents  of  bridge  response  to 
dynamic  loading. 

e)  Encourage  the  continued  exchange  of  information  between  task  committee 
members  and  researchers  in  the  U.S.  and  Japan  be  carried  out  through 
the  Panel  on  Mind  and  Seismic  Effects  of  UJNR. 
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